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O fine lady or grown-up girl 
has the velvety skin like a 
baby—not quite. 

Haven’t you seen a girl or woman 
catch sight of a dainty baby, and, if 
publicity does not forbid, rush to the 
little stranger, and go into raptures 
over its pink and softness? 

That’s the charm of baby-skin; 
not of the baby. 

Every woman, or man, wants, in 
proper measure, a baby-skin. Let 
them use PgEars’ Soap, which is noth- 
ing but soap; pure soap; which is 
nothing but Pears’. 

Most soaps but Pears’ have exces- 
sive alkali in them. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless it 
is eaten away by alkali. Nothing 
but soap will find it. It may be well 
disguised—Pears’ Soap will find it. 
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Little is known of the men, women, and children 
who live in the uninviting sections of great cities,— 
like the Bowery of New York,—and'who struggle for —~ 
the light of education and culture much as plants 
in cellars stretch their branches toward the vivifying 
rays of the sun streaming through the smallest win- 
dows. The stories told herewith are absolutely true. 
The illustration represents Jacob, the longshore- 
man, being taught to read by a neighbor’s children 
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THE Bowery is the center of a struggle for education hardly second to that 

of any great college in the United States. On no college campus, sur- 
rounded by stately buildings and flooded with eager men and women seek- 
ing the truth, is the longing for the power of knowledge more alive than 
among many of those herded and hived in the unclean streets and shops 
of the East Side. The stimulus for young men and women now lies not 
alone in the past triumphs of men who, heavily handicapped, still won the 
world, but it lies also in the sad, secret brotherhood, its members knowing 
little of one another, who are fighting their way, inch by inch, and are 
conquering. 

This phase of the Bowery is not usually dwelt upon. Its records ot 
crime, the story of its crowded districts and incredibie homes, and its lack 
of beauty,—all these are known to New York as New York knows its 
parks and its car lines. From time to time stories of some curious custom, 
or incidents of the unconscious pathos of every day creep to people's hear- 
ing, and confirm the impression of the value of the place as a ‘‘phase’’ of 
cosmopolitan life. The struggle for bread, the attempts to find happiness, 
and the manner of receiving the various philanthropical endeavors to 
‘thelp’’ the people are more or less public property, and call forth much 
real sympathy. When a boy or girl, or a young man or woman, is claimed 
from the midst of all this, and brought into other surroundings in homes 
or colleges, there is genuine rejoicing among those who know. But in 
some way we realize that those who remain down there are fighting and 
enduring and sacrificing in order to get some gleam of the light they have 
strangely come to know shines in the world. Yet this condition is less 
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credible and more wonderful than all the rest. There are, however, 
records of struggles going on there now every day which furnish as keen a 
stimulus as the stories of the greatest men the country has produced. It 
is not possible to read of these struggles, and to meet the men and women 
who are engaged in them, without being strengthened and encouraged. 
The ceaseless endeavor of the mzsses is not for bread alone. 

~ 7 - 

A story which lies very near the heart of the few who have come to 
know of it is that of Carlo and the circus poster. Carlo is a little Italian 
boy of ten, and he lives in one of the back tenements in Orchard Street. 
To get to Carlo’s home one has to pass through the close, ill-smelling halls 
of a tenement that faces the street, cross a court black with countless 
children and white with drying clothes, and enter a dark, carpetless room 
perpetually filled with steam and the smell of washing. Carlo lives there 
with an army of brothers and sisters. He blacks boots and runs errands, 
and when this story began he had never been to school. He is a cheerful 
little soul, ordinarily, but his heart knew one bitterness,—envy of the 
newsboys he knows who are able to spell out the headings of the articles 
in the papers they sell. It was only a few weeks ago that Carlo made up 
his mind that one’s letters can only be learned by trying to learn them. 
He had no books, he could not buy any, and he knew nobody who owned 
books. Newspapers were accessible, but the print was small and it took 
too long to spell out the words. Then one day he saw a circus poster. 

The circus poster was red-and-orange and wonderful. It had pictures 
of animals he knew, and of more he did n’t know, —but they all had letters 
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underneath that, with the help of the pictures and the little he already 
knew, he was able to make out. With his bootblack kit over his shoulder, 
Carlo stood by the half-hour before this dazzling text-book. When a word 
proved too much tor him, there was always a sympathetic passer-by to give 
him friendly aid. 

‘‘Tell me what that word spells, mister?’’ he would ask somebody 
who, he thought, could read English. Sometimes people laughed, and some- 
times they didn’t know, themselves,—but sometimes they stopped and 
told him. So, bit by bit, Carlo learned the whole of the great billboard, 
and was radiant. 

He meant to stop one morning to spell once more the exaggerated 
statements of the poster ; but, as he turned the corner, his heart failed him, 
and he stood still, aghast. White-coated men were tearing off his precious 
text, and were covering the board with a sober announcement of a theatri- 
cal performance. Carlo ran to them, breathless. 

‘*You leave that there alone!’’ he shouted. 

The men laughed and went on with their work, whistling. When 
Carlo realized that his precious posters were indeed to go, he sat down on 
the curbstone and cried. 

That was when his new friend, the Man, chanced upon him. The 
Man heard the billposters laughing, and he was touched because, as he 
supposed, the little boy was crying over the loss of the garish pictures of 
joys he never knew. When he questioned Carlo, however, and heard the 
truth, a new heaven on a new earth opened for the little boy. It all proved 
more of a fairy story than those of the posters themselves; for, decently 
dressed, Carlo goes to school now and learns his letters from a book. 


- - - 
The student days of Jacob, a longshoreman, are almost as picturesque. 
Jacob is only fifty-odd, but he is greatly aged by hard work and poor food 


and exposure. His face is weather-beaten, but he has kindly eyes, and he 
can tell sea stories that make men wonder. For all that, until recently, 
Jacob had not learned to read. 

There is a little family of three children, down on Canal Street, whose 
affection for Jacob is in no wise diminished because he is without learning. 
He has lore, which is better in their eyes, and their happiest evenings 
were when the laborer came stumbling up the stairs to their father’s flat 
to tell them stories of river men and starfish, indiscriminately. One 
night, by accident, they discovered that their friend could not read. 
Neither could they, excepting Lennie. Lennie was eleven and could 
‘*spell,’’ and even Allie and Mamie knew their letters. What could be 
more natural than that the three should teach Jacob? When, with a 
surprising delicacy, the plan was confided to their friend, it met with a 
joyful assent, and they found that the longing of Jacob’s life had been to 
learn to read. ‘*I'm’way behind,’’ he admitted, humbly, and so they 
set to work. Every night that he was off duty he came happily to their 
home, and, out of the same primer Allie and Mamie were mastering, he 
laboriously learned the alphabet. They sat at the kitchen table, all four, 
bending over the ‘books, the longshoreman’'s rough forefinger tracing the 
lines, the shrill, baby voices directing and correcting, and Lennie, vastly 
important, conducting ‘the whole. Jacob’s back ached as bending over 
bales and kegs had never made it ache ; his arm was stiffened by the un- 
accustomed exercise of writing, and he breathed hard over his copy book. 
But night after might he patiently 
took his place, and. his face al- 
ways shone with the joy of it. It 
was a proud day for Jacob when, 
at length, he could spend a cent 
at the newsstand, and swagger off 
with his paper, glancing at it care- 
lessly,—a letter at atime. But 
it was not a less proud time for 
Lennie and Allie and Mamie, 
who had helped. 

“ a . 

The awakening of Rose 
N is a story apart. It really 
begins on the Bowery, because 
that was where Rose was — Ww 
and where her mother and father AN 
lived; but her girlhood was fr AY 
passed in a Pennsylvania mining RS 
town, littlé more than a camp, 
where, her parents having died, 
she took a position as barmaid 
in the largest saloon in the place. 
She was very pretty, and the wife 
of the saloon man was kind to 
her because she was an attraction 
in the barroom. But the life was 
virtually that of a western mining town, and the girl, besides not being 
able to read or write, was constantly subjected to the appalling influences 
of the place. 

One day some of the mine owners ‘‘stopped over a train’’ to look after 
their interests, and in the party was the wife of one of the gentlemen. 
They passed down the straggling street where the saloon was and directly 
by the open window, near which Rose stood, idly leaning over the bar, 
ready to wait on the next comer. Just before the window the lady spoke 
to her husband. It was a commonplace remark, but something in the 
tone, the expression, and the sweetness of the sound that came to Rose 
went to the heart of the barmaid as nothing before ever had. All at once 
she saw the place as it was, and herself as she was, hopelessly divorced 
from the life of which that woman’s voice was the symbol, 

She found out who the visitors were. That night she took what she 
had, which was sufficient to enable her to get to New York City. She 
went through much to get to the woman whose mere voice had awakened 
her. Before she could find and gain access to her, she had taken a 
position in a shop, had posed as a model, and had been taken up by 
workers in one of the lower East Side settlements who had found her ready 
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and eager for what they had to give. The attention of the wife of the mine 
owner was eventually directed to her, and the girl became her frotégée 
Three years in a public school, together with the influences of the homes 
she entered, found her absolutely transformed. Her progress and her 
attainment were wonderful. The little Bowery-born girl, who had been 
bred in a barroom, was acquiring the intelligence, the manner, and the 
standards of a gentlewoman ; and above all else, what strangers remarked 
always, was her exquisitely modulated voice, like an echo of the one she 
had heard outside her barroom window. She is in Paris now, a teacher of 
English. 
° a oe . 

A story with which many New York artists are already familiar is that 
of Jacob Epstein, the painter and illustrator who lived in a little room on 
Hester Street, where he used to make drawings with charcoal. He did 
not have money to take lessons of masters, but he knew he could draw. 
So he drew, all day long, in school and out ; he drew everything he saw, 
and he drew, as he imagined they looked, things he had never seen. 
When he could he showed his work, and he kept steadily at school, because he 
realized that that was the foundation of his art. At length he took some 
of his work to the art league, and entered with money enough to give him 
a few months of instruction. There his work was seen and his ability rec- 
ognized. All he needed was his chance, and when it came he knew the 
one way to use it was to work hard. He grappled opportunity’s swinging 
forelock when it came swirling by, and has never relaxed his grip. 

- a a 


There is no place more successful in the fostering of native ability and 
encouraging a wish to learn than the University Settlement, at 184 Eldridge 
Street, New York City. The men who live and work there, giving up their 
lives to a philanthropy whose scope is magnificent and inspiring, know 
many of these histories of the heroic effort of those among whom they work. 

The history of Henry M tells of one of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the spirit which, having no endowment of artistic impulse, comes 
simply by purpose and application to be successful in itself, and powerful 
for good. Ten years ago this young man was a little, unruly newsboy of 
the Bowery, spending his time loafing and smoking in the streets. He 
went to the public schools, however, and there he learned a lesson not in 
the text-books themselves, —that, if he wished his life to be other than the 
lives about him, the first essential was to change himself utterly. This he 
set out to do. The boy who realizes that his present surroundings, his 
friends and his own personality are a powerful trinity prejudicial to his suc- 
cess, and that all three must be altered, is on the highroad to victory, es- 
pecially if he begins with the transformation of himself. 

It is to Henry M that the present system of evening clubs and 
classes in the schools of the lower east side of New York City is largely 
due. He was a pupil at the Suffolk Street School. He wanted some place 
to spend his evenings other than the streets of the Bowery, and no place 
that he knew to be attractive and wholesome was open tohim. The school 
seemed the only possible meeting place for him and some of his compan- 
ions, so he went to the principal and teachers and asked if the building 
might be opened during the evening. After a good deal of demurring, 
consent was finally given, and the evening work was successful from the 
start. Those who were watching were quick to see that there was an unpar- 

alleled opportunity for doing good 

there. The boys were to be al- 

lowed to meet just for games, and 

“When a word there were no lessons and as few 
proved too rules as possible; but in spite of 
much for him, this it was easy, under the care 
there was of those who knew the boys and 
their tastes, to make the evenings 

pean eg positive influences for good. The 
whole system of evening recrea- 
passer-by * tion in the schools practically re- 
_ give him sulted, and no one profited by 
friendly aid” them more than Henry M 
himself. He copied all that was 
best in the manner and speech 
of those with whom he was 
brought into contact. He had 
learned readily in school, and in 
a very few years his determina- 
tion ‘‘to be different’’ was real- 
ized. When he left the Suffolk 








sympathetic 





- Street School he went at once to 
PZ. the Down-Town Ethical Society 
LS) to put into practice his experience 


as assistant in the evening classes 
at the school, and he is now as- 
sistant at 308 Madison Street, 
where the down-town office of the Ethical Society is situated. 


- * a 





The story of Miles F. is one of the most stimulating of these his- 
tories, because it is the almost incredible story of a Bowery boy who went 
to Cambridge with something like twenty-five cents in his pocket. Hewas 
a newsboy, too, and member of one of the boys’ evening classes. There 
he had glimpses of a life he had never dreamed existed for him, and he 
learned the wonderful fact that it did exist for him if he were willing to 
enter and possess it. For years he was a pupil in the daytime and a news- 
boy at night and early morning, and all the pennies he was able to earn by this 
and by every other stray job that presented itself went to buy his books and 
clothes. Meanwhile he was a member, and then an assistant, of one of the 
play-centers in his district; but at length, when he was through with the 
public school, with all his striving, he had been unable to save anything. 
He knew that to wait a year to earn money involved the danger that he 
would never go on with his education; for he would not assume the respon- 
sibility of a debt without the certainty of being able to repay it. There- 
fore, he took what he had and bought a ticket for Cambridge. He resolved 

[Concluded on page 580] 
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Madame Patti, as ‘‘Desdemona,’”’ in 
**Otello’’ [1869] 


[ The facts contained in the following article were 
gre to Mr. Armstrong personally by Madame Patti 
ast June, when he was her guest at her castle, 
Craig-y-Nos, Wales. Mr. Armstrong made the trip 
to Wales specially in the interests of Succgss, and 
was received by the great diva and stayed at her 
castle for several days, during which time she went 
over the records of her career and assisted him ih 
——— the accurate details contained in this life- 
story.—The Editor] 


THE career of Adelina Patti, which 

stands preéminent in its picturesque 
triumphs among those of contemporary 
singers, holds also its reverse side of 
early struggles and discouragements. 
These battles were fought in her early 
life, and, as she has been very nearly 
fifty-three years before the public, they 
have, in consequence, been more often 
than not lost sight of in chronicles of her 
great subsequent success. Two genera- 
tions ago they were more commonly 
known than they are to-day, when the 
glitter of that which followed is, in the 
main, all that is known. Once she faced 
the disaster of losing her voice entirely, 
and again there was the prospect of a 
long retirement because of a similar 
trouble. In the first instance her brother- 
in-law, Max Strakosch, came to the rescue, 
and in the second her own firm will saved 
the situation. 

Her first appearance in opera, which 
took place ten years later, in New York 
City, where she spent the early part ot 
her life, was made under discouraging 
conditions. - Her real désu¢ was made in 
a concert at Tripler’s Hall, New York 
City, at the age of seven years. Her début 
in grand opera was also made in New 
York City, when she appeared in ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,’’ at the Academy of 
Music, on November 24,1859. The suc- 
cess that followed it was not recognized 
a year later in London until she had 
proved her worth there as well. Even 
then every great city on the continent 
had to be separately convinced that her 
powers were of the phenomenal and not 
of the over-rated variety, and success 
was made in one capital only to be dis- 
believed in another, until it was proved 
there as well. 

In those struggles for success and 
the convincing of the great critical pub- 
lic, jealousy was no small obstacle to be 
overcome, and the very phenomenal en- 
thusiasm that she aroused in one city 
seemed to awaken a suspicion of the gen- 
uineness of her powers in another. The 


Madame Patti's motto, which she sent to Success in 
her own es cai 





[Translation: Who goes siowly goes safely; who goes 


safely goes far] 





Madame Patti, from her latest photograph 


Madame Patti, as ‘‘ Marguerite,’’ in 
‘*Faust” (iee2t 


extravagance of the praise bestowed upon 
her appeared impossible of belief, and 
the career of the singer, who in her 
especial branch became the woman of 
her century, opened in a cloud of doubt 
that must have severely nettled a nature 
so sensitive, in one so firmly convinced 
of her born right to success. 

Her early days were days of struggle 
against that condition which is at once 
the obstacle and the stimulus to success, 
—poverty. Without the call to fight the 
battle the desire to win it is less sure of 
an awakening. With the little Adelina 
Patti that call came when she was only 
seven years old, at a critical point in the 
affairs of her parents when their whole 
hope of a way out of severe difficulties 
lay in the exercise of her phenomenal 
powers. Even at that age she seemed to 
grasp the situation, and begged to be al- 
lowed to accept an engagement to sing 
at Niblo’s Theater in New York City, 
an engagement that must in those days 
have seemed a brilliant one to those in- 
timately and anxiously concerned in the 
outcome, Strangely enough her strug- 
gles were of the exceptional kind. As 
far as the mere cultivation of her voice 
went she seemed born with gifts that 
made the gredtest technical difficulties a 
matter of natural acquirement. ‘‘ Trills, 
scales, chromatic scales, and all other 
such things came naturally to me,’’ she 
said, recently, at Craig-y-Nos. ‘I 
studied and worked, but it’ was unneces- 
sary for me to toil.’’ 

But even with this natural technical 
fluency and her wonderful beauty of voice 
there has. been enough in the life of the 
great singer to try the metal that she was 
made of and to test the firmness of her 
determination. Self-denial has been with 
her a prime necessity, for ordinary pleas- 
ures were to her matters of impossibility, 
and it would be interesting to compare 
her life in the matter of simple joys and 
personal freedom with that of many an- 
other whose name has remained un- 
known. There were periods in her career 
when the temptation to lose sight of her 
art and its practice must have proved 
astoundingly strong. In casting even a 
casual eye over her life these same points 
are not difficult to pick out. 

After she had set out in the path 
there was no sign of deviation from it, and 
no temptation to’ turn from it to enjoy 








finally arrives. With Madame Patti the 


ear to wrecking her future; for, just as her 
hould have begun, she came dangerously 


rted for Italy. 
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1 upon her. 


on them reluctantly. 
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HERR BURGSTALLER, 


as “Siegfried,” in “Siegfried” 


POL PLANCON, 


~ . oo sO . 
as “ Escamillo,” in “Carmen” 





ine and social position that she earned Mit 
fe seems to have made even a partial im- re ne 
She was born a singer and a 
e has remained with all the fatigues and 
als consequent upon the career for fifty- 
rs. Now, at the age of sixty, she is return- 
e scenes of her earliest triumphs and to 
e who first recognized her powers, with 
journeys and experiences ahead that } 
1use many an artist of half her years to 
No real talent ever 
eternally hidden. The mere knowledge 
ssession must, often enough, be the sus- 
ncouragement of its possessor until recog- 


lay in an opposite direction. Her gifts 
gnized too early, and that recognition 


going into eclipse with no other record 
tof a musical prodigy. Even at this criti- 
there was no evidence of a desire to 
rom her self-imposed task of aiding her 
and but for her the older wisdom of 
Strakosch, the husband of her sister, 
tti, she would have sung herself into 
nstead of preserving powers that later 
the world. 
»uld seem almost unnatural to begin the 
sreat success with the assertion, ‘‘ They 
1 rich."’ When Adelina Patti first saw the light at Madrid sixty 
» she proved, in this respect, no exception. To be exact, the date, 
set down variously in different biographies, is given by the singer 
is February 19, 1843. Her father was Salvatore Catania Patti, a 
ind her mother, a Roman by birth, Caterina Chiesi; both were 
igers. Her eyes opened on the world at a time when the affairs of 


ents were sorely straitened, and the mother of the little one, who was 


to bring bright days to her, had to sing at her post at the Madrid 
louse the very night that Adelina was born. 


*st Saw Grand Opera by Peeping through a Hole in the Scenery 


1en she was barely three weeks old her parents, collecting their little 
There the two elder girls, Amelia and Carlotta, were 
boarding school at Milan. The baby, being of too tender age to 
yehind, was taken with them to New York where they hoped to bet- 


r fortunes amid newer and more promising surroundings than the 


ld had offered. The earlier years of Adelina’s life were spent in part 
se of the little American children about her, and in part in a way 
ved to fit her for her future calling. She trundled her hoop on 


Broadway with the rest, an easier accomplishment then than to-day, 


the time she was five spent her evenings behind the scenes at the 
here her father and mother were singing. There she first heard the 


1 which she was later to become famous, and, by peeping through a 


the scenery, got an idea of the plays and gestures that accompanied 
When she went at night with her little head in a whirl from ali 
had heard and seen, she says, she would steal out of bed when the 
> safely asleep and enact the frima-donna role to which she had 
throwing herself wreaths made of newspapers at interesting points. 
> was singularly outspoken then, as she is to-day, and one night, 
new frima donna had won a success to which the little singer felt 
not entitled,she said to her, at the end of a trill which had won en- 

applause, ‘‘I think you did that very badly, indeed. You should 
ng it so.’’ Then she illustrated the point for the surprised lady’s 

‘And, though I had never studied the trill, I seemed to get it 
she added. Otherwise she was very like other children, devoted 
doll and waiting for the sound of the ice cream man’s voice in 








MADAME PATTI’S FAVORITE PORTRAIT 


[From a painting by John S. Sargent ] 


su West Twenty-Second Street with juvenile ardor. 
Many stories are told of her doings in those 
days. The half of them she pronounces untrue. 


Arditi tells, in ‘“‘ My Reminiscences,”’ of the time 
when the little singer of seven upset the ink bottle 
over a composition that had just been finished, 
has its two versions. Arditi’s is one,—Madame 
Patti's, the other. Both agree that, for some rea- 
son or other, she was in pretty bad temper. Arditi 
says that Patti’s mother, in great confusion over 
the disaster, begged his forgiveness, and that the 
little singer was presently beaming and docile. 
Madame Patti says nothing of maternal apologies. 
Instead, in mentioning the incident to me at 
Craig-y-Nos, recently, she said, «‘ And then Arditi 
spanked me.’ This really seems quite natural, 
under the circumstances. 

But a day came when the knowledge of life 
was thrust upon the little singer, and at seven the 
struggle opened before her. Things had gone 
badly at the opera for some time, and eventually 
it failed, as opera in America has been in the 
habit of doing, both before and since. Finally, 
the savings of the Pattis ran short, and living ex- 
penses required the sacrifice of treasured belong- 
ings. Already the little Adelina’s voice had at- 
tracted considerable attention and admiration. 
An opportunity to sing at Niblo’s Theater came. 
Young as she was, she appears to have realized 
the situation, and, hearing her parents’ anxious consultations, and knowing 
the desperate crisis their affairs were in, begged to appear, that she might be 
allowed to help things along at home. There seemed no other way out 
of the serious dilemma, so her concert début was made in New York, 
where, eleven years later, she was to sing for the first time in grand 
opera. There was but one stipulation that she made on this début occa- 
sion, and that was that she be decked out like a ‘‘real’’ Arima donna, 
with a veritable co¢ffure and a dash of powder over the red in her cheeks. 
‘Ah, non giunge,”’ from ‘*La Sonnambula,’’ and ‘Una Voce,’’ from 
‘Il Barbiere di Seviglia,’’ were the things she sung that evening, and the 
result settled her career for some time to come. It was decided to make a 
concert tour with her, and months of travel followed, doubtless wearying 
enough, for facilities for locomotion were not then what she later found 
them to be as a diva in her own private car. ‘If the journey was at night,’’ 
she said to me, ‘‘my father would turn over a seat, bundle me up ina 
shawl, and I would go off to sleep. Sometimes we would arrive at our 
destination late at night and no supper was to be had. Then I would eat 
my bread and cheese with a glass of water and feel quite content if they 
would only let me have my doll.”’ 

Adelina Patti's childhood, if childhood it may properly be called, gave 
her,as did her later years, a stern schooling in the ways of self-denial. The 
care-free days of average children she seems scarcely to have known, for 
with her life meant work from almost the very outset. Once in a while she 
rebelled at iron-bound routine, and she herself tells of the night when she 
was singing and caught sight of two little girls who took her fancy who hap- 
pened to be sitting in the front row. With her born impulsiveness she 
called out to them, ‘‘ Wait until I get through here, and we will go out and 
play!'’ It is needless to add that, when she had finished, she did go out 
and play, for with all her surrender to duty she has always had a will of 
her own. 

Those were, likely, tiresome days, though, no matter what the tempo- 
rary variations may have been, and during them the little girl of seven 
wandered over America and southward into Spanish possessions. But the 


result was one that made her happy: a brick house was built in New York 
with a portion of her earnings, and the once well-nigh homeless family was 
Sympathy and tenderness of heart seem to have been with 


installed in it. 





Even the entertaining incident of which Luigi 
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Patti inherent qualities, but these early experi- 
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ences in no small measure gave the appreciation 
of human suffering that has marked her life. 

The temptation was too strong to resist on the 
part of her parents, and one tour followed another 
until, at length, their little source of revenue was 
pushed beyond her strength and endurance. The 
voice that had been so eagerly listened to began 
to tremble. Even then it was planned to send 
her to Italy to go into opera, her mother being 
quite determined in the matter. Had it not been 
for' her brother-in-law, Max Strakosch, the plan 
would have materialized, and the voice that hap- 
pily later was to count for so much in Italian 
opera would likely have been silenced forever. 
Realizing the mistake of their course, Mr. Stra- 
kosch, whose word had considerable sway with 
her parents, succeeded in changing their point of 
view. For two years she was not allowed to sing 
at all, and the tired little body found a hard- 
earned rest. Many have accredited Strakosch 
with the distinction of being Madame Patti's 
teacher. This she refutes, giving him the credit 
of teaching her certain embellishments and ca- 
denzas, but ascribing to Ettore Barili, her half- 
brother, full credit for her finish and the founda- 
tion of her vocal equipment. 

But this is, after all, only a passing matter; 
for, had Mr. Strakosch not come to the rescue 
with his common sense, the voice of the over- 
worked little singer would have been snuffed out through misuse as a me- 
dium of lucrative income. This temporary retirement, though compara- 
tively brief, was sufficient to make the public in a way forget her, and 
caused doubt in the minds of the New York manager and some of his 
artists as to her ability to win any success in grand opera. The managerial 
mind that is so often regarded as far-seeing was, in this noted case, well 
short of the mark of appreciation. The Jrima donna whom his colleagues 
later waged a bitter war to secure was allowed half-hearted permission to 
make a first appearance. The tenor with whom she was to have sung re- 
fused to appear, and Brignoli, who must have remembered the moment 
with pride, volunteered to take his place at her début. The knowledge of 
this doubt and lack of confidence must have rankled with so sensitive and 
high-spirited a nature as Madame Patti’s. But more doubt of the same 
description was to follow. When, a year later, she obtained an engage- 
ment at the Covent Garden Opera House in London, no one believed in her 
gifts or gave credence to the reports of her marvelous American successes. 
There was an antipathy toward her on this very account, indeed, and the 
girl of nineteen came forward in what was later to prove her greatest 
stronghold without a trace of welcome. Fortunately in those days Made- 
moiselle Patti was not nervous, and before the evening was done she had 
successfully besieged London. But this same struggle for recognition and 
this same obstinate doubt had to be fought in every great continental capi- 
tal. It was not immediate acceptance as a foregone conclusion with Ma- 
dame Patti any more than with another singer. She had to prove what 
she could do and had to prove it convincingly, just as others are obliged to 
do, before she was accepted. It was a matter of growth, this world-recogni- 
tion, though it is rather a pleasant thing to remember that in America it 
began as promptly as in far older countries, and it is also equally pleasant 
to recall that in America no really great singer has lacked for the acknowl- 
edgment of a kind that makes enduring success. 

All this recognition could not be so quickly aroused in Old-World cen- 
ters without a strong opposing current, due in considerable measure to 
jealously. It is, perhaps, thought by the inexperienced that the little, 
nettling things of life are spared when success opens to sight. Instead of 
that the opposite is pretty generally the accepted condition of affairs. A 
petty nature is made sour and suspicious, as a result, while a nobler one for- 








LILLIAN NORDICA 
Her motto is: ‘* Work, work,--more work!” 


gets or will not see. To stop to brood over little 
things means inability ever to do great ones. 
Throughout her artistic career Madame Patti, oc- 
cupying a pedestal distinctly above all call for 
personal jealousy, has been the mark for it by 
others. With a tact that has stood her in good 
service, and made her way smoother than other- 
wise it could possibly have been, she has had 
good, not ill, to say of her colleagues. After an 
acquaintance with her extending over many years, 
I have yet to hear her say a slighting thing of 
one of them. On the contrary, to hear any word 
said against them in her presence is to hear her 
take up the cudgels in their favor. Notwithstand- 
ing this she has not been spared the sting of petty 
malice and sometimes of a ‘ealousy far more 
serious, resulting in trouble and misjudgment. 
None knew of these things better than she, for 
there are always friends willing to repeat unpleas- 
ant news. While she has pretty generally under- 
stood existing conditions, it must be said, to her 
credit, that individual injustice has not shaken her 
faith in human nature. 

It was not until some time after her London 
acceptance and resulting triumph that Mademoi- 
selle Patti was allowed a hearing in Paris. The 
Parisian public has always chosen to be its own 
judge, and the matter of London taste in musical 
art was then, as now, little relied upon by them. 
At length subscribers to the opera began, one after 
another, to ask the manager, Calzado, to give them an opportunity to hear 
Mademoiselle Patti. Then the Jockey Club, that same organization that 
whistled Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ to failure, and a potent influence in 
Paris, requested that she be given a chance to prove or disprove her 
powers. Even these petitions failed to cause Calzado to yield, and it was 
not until he had traveled to London and heard for himself that he was will- 
ing to trust the young singer who had already won her way in New York and 
London. She came out to find the public frigid and silent. Before the 
performance was ended the people were wildly enthusiastic. There were 
heartburnings, c/igues for, and c/igues against the young débutante. The 
most triumphant of modern singers of the Italian school was not to make 
her way to universal acceptance without a struggle. In Vienna, until she 
had fully proved what she could do, there were the same reticence and 
coldness that London and Paris had shown her. 

Things were rapidly veering, however, toward a world-wide recogni- 
tion, when a new and disheartening trouble had to be combated. This 
was in Italy. Mademoiselle Patti was taken suddenly ill with quinsy. The 
doctor attending her ordered absolute rest for two years with the alternative 
of losing her voice. Here was a dilemma more serious than any other since 
her overworked childhood. To stop on the threshold of success meant, 


as far as the public was concerned, almost a blotting out of a great gain 
established. 


Madame Patti simply Made up Her Mind to Get Well, and She Did 


««Send this doctor away and treat me yourself,’’ was her order to her 
brother-in-law, Strakosch. He had a treasured book on ‘‘ Medicine in the 
Household,’’ but he hesitated to trust his skill with it in the instance of 
so important a patient. But Mademoiselle Patti was decided, and, when 
he saw that opposition was useless, he did as he was directed. His patient 
was neither despairing nor over-nervous, She was simply determined to 
get well and go on as she had started. She accordingly made up her mind 
that she would get well. In twelve days she recovered, and after Italy had 
recognized her she carried her campaign of the world intoSpain. There two 
things aided her: she had by accident Madrid as her birthplace, and 
Queen Isabella, then on the throne, took a strong personal interest in her 
advancement. After America, England, France, Austria, Italy, and Spain, 
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the journey to Russia and a splendid approval. But all this had not 
been won without anxious hours, discouragements, disagreeable episodes 
both a doubting public and rival singers, and not least of all the 
gue of methods of travel which to-day are unknown. To face these com- 
obstacles a stout heart, good courage, and steady nerves were needed. 
[he way had been entered-upon, and then came the growing cares of 
stablished reputation,—cares all the more trying, perhaps, because of 
peed with which her honors had been won. No royalty lives in a fiercer 
than that which shines on a successful woman singer. Every act of 
ly life is public property, and every hour in the day brings its oppor- 

to overset gain in greater or less degree by lack of self-command or 

e of tact at some critical moment. Somehow, as many a celebrity 
ynfess, those trying moments are so often apt to come when the strain 

c appearance or of bodily fatigue makes them the hardest to prop- 
veet. After the long railway journey with a performance which de- 
s the best energies immediately ahead, a celebrity has to meet peo- 
‘f weight and influence, and the newspaper reporters, and not only to 
nething, but also to say it entertainingly enough to catch the public 
on. This Madame Patti has the happy faculty of doing, and, no 
how trying the conditions, she seems able, somehow, to set bodily 
aside. Throughout her career she has been readily approachable 
vspaper men, and this has been no small element in her popularity. 
er day, at Craig-y-Nos, when she mentioned the fact that she would 
sing until the very night prior to her departure for America and 
urrive in New York with but one day’s rest ahead before singing 
said, ‘*Can not you deputize some one to give out your interviews ?”’ 


unswered, ‘‘ Never; I have always done that for myself and I always 
[t makes a vast difference and I am glad to do it. If it is necessary 
talk all day.’’ 
Even under Severe Conditions, Madame Patti Is always Happy 


On one occasion she was singing at Baron Rothschild’s. Grand 
Michael, of Russia, whom she has known from boyhood, said to her, 
| my wife that I would come to-night, because I should hear you 
song. 

‘And you heard me sing two, didn’t you?’’ was her reply. 

[t was the way that she said the words that made them attractive. It 
same always. She may be just stepping ‘from a train after dust- 

<ing hours of travel, or sitting on deck after a wind-tossed voyage, but 

1anner is as gay then as if she had had rest and quiet behind her. 
er happy gift with her is not to look bored. No matter how long 
isit or wearying the visitor, she listens with atten- 
There is no straying of thought or replies made 
ndom. Like some politicians she has the happy 
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keeps happy interest in things about her. This course-has brought 
with it one of the secrets of her well-sustained youthfulness, Through 
strong interest in the moment she has kept abreast of the times and up to 
date, and with something new to command her constant attention. Not 
the least of her hold on people has come through sympathy with those in 
trouble. While she has doubtless been imposed upon often enough, she 
is ready to give time for both inquiry and help. But the real item of sac- 
rifice, more exacting than any other, has been the constant care of herself 
and thought of her voice in these fifty-three years before the public. This has 
meant the ever-present bugbears of precaution, foresight, and self-denial. 

Few realize, and only those fully who have been called upon to make 
similar sacrifices, what the cgnstant care of self really means. To a celeb- 
rity is open more fully than to those in less prominent callings the way 
of pleasure, and the career of none is very long who succumbs to its pur- 
suit. Well-developed self-command and ability to give up the enjoy- 
ment of to-day in order to be ready to meet the demands of to-morrow are 
prime necessities to a musical artist. Inher long career Madame Patti has 
had notable opportunity to exercise this same self-command. Care of her- 
self and of her voice and all the existing anxiety that even a slight indispo- 
sition may awaken have been all-important. To give way to carelessness 
on the spur of the moment is an easy matter, but to face a great audience 
in bad condition and disappoint expectations is to jeopardize the value of 
a career. Madame Patti’s endurance and the preservation of her voice are 
due to a full knowledge of this all-important fact, and to unremitting care 
and self-sacrifice. 

Sometimes, with the best of will, conditions are beyond command, 
but even then personal anxiety is not lessened or the fear of the moment 
mitigated. At the end of last May, Madame Patti was to give her single 
concert of the season in London. Just before the time came she caught a 
heavy cold. To make matters worse the rain fell incessantly. It was most 
important that she should be in good voice on the occasion in question, for 
at that stage of her career a passing trouble might be mistaken for an en- 
during one. Not to have sung well or not to have sung at all in London at 
that time would have inspired doubt there and also in America, where the 
success of her tour would have been affected. Much was at stake. The 
days were full of anxiety. Her misgivings she kept for the most part to 
herself. That she felt the strain was evident. Her ambition was as vital 
as it was forty years ago. Her reputation was at stake. 

Things turned out happily, but to have seen the incident as it pro- 
gressed was to have some knowledge of the anxious hours it caused. Yet 
this same incident was only one among others almost numberless in her 

experience. It is for this great reason that, in chron- 
icling the triumphs of a career so unique as Madame 





y of recalling faces, though the interval of sep- 
n be a long one, and she takes up the conver- 
with a memory for incident that makes it 
r as if association were resumed just where it 
eft off. This is, perhaps, largely a gift, but a 
that needs cultivation to keep it in good com- 
and a useful one that people in public life can 
ifford to despise. 
‘Is it possible,’’ I asked, ‘for singers to give 
to temper and still be able to sing ?’’ 
If you had seen as much as I have,’’ she 
ered, with a quiet smile, “ you would say it is. 
f they do not injure their voices, they injure 
ething else of vast importance,—their friend- 





\lthough others less gifted are able to rest in 
sturbed retirement, Madame Patti has for the 
part of fifty-three years been on duty with 

t intervals of leisure. With her it has not been 
question of what is most agreeable to do, but of 
what must be done. In the twenty-four hours, no 
ter how crowded, certain things have of necessity 
found a place, not when she would or how she 
would, but when she must. When others could fol- 
w pleasure there have been a thousand little duties 

ft for her to accomplish. The following of such a 
ourse has by this time become, apparently, second 
nature to her. She has learned to give up her own 





Patti's, the powerful counterbalance of her anxieties 
and sacrifices must find an important place. Nor 
can any career, great or small, be made without a 
total willingness to comply with these same exactions 
which make so strong a reverse side to the picture, 
although so often overlooked in considering its 
splendid attractiveness. In all these years the domi- 
nant thought has been, ‘‘I have to sing to-day or to- 
morrow.’’ Yet in reality, I think, she has been too 
deeply absorbed in her career to even realize that 
sacrifice completely, or to think of it any more than 
of those early struggles that she has left so far and so 
successfully behind her. 7 

Her castle, Craig-y-Nos, in the Swansea Valley, 
South Wales, is a museum of mementos of her great 
career. The collection of jewels given her by em- 
perors, kings, and royal personages almost equals 
that of a reigning queen, her pearls and emeralds 
being especially noteworthy, and in her drawing- 
room are wreaths of gold and silver presented to her 
in nearly every civilized country of the globe. To- 
day she receives similar tokens from kings before 
whose grandfathers she sang when they were tiny tots 
in the nursery. 

In all these years the fortunes she has made by 
her singing have been carefully invested, and to-day 
she maintains one of the finest places in Great Britain. 
Craig-y-Nos, meaning, in Welsh, the rock of night, 
takes its name from the spur of a mountain rising to 








desires through habit. To reach that point means in 
itself a degree of sacrifice that many would not make 
to achieve a career, no matter how eminent. She 


ADELINA PATTI, 
at the age of seven years, when she made her 
début in concert 


a great height opposite her castle, where signal fires 
were kindled in old days. The estate extends up 
and down the valley as far as the eye can see. The 
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grounds about the castle, which is built on a commanding eminence, slope 
down in a succession of grassy terraces to a noisy little river that wends its 
way through gardens of interesting verdure. The castle is built of dark 
brown stone and has begun to take on the rich coloring that comes of beat- 
ing storms and summer suns. Some idea of the size of the place may be 
gained from the fact that eighty guests were entertained there for a week 
at the time the Patti Theater, which is part of the castle, was dedicated. 

The courtyard of the castle is entered through a heavy stone archway 
facing the main entrance. This in turn leads into an outer hall from which, 
by a flight of stone steps, the main hall is reached. Here on one hand is 
Madame Patti's doudoir, and, on the other, a suite of three apartments, — 
the dining room, billiard room, and sitting room. In the same wing of the 
castle is the Patti Theater, which holds two hundred people, and has a per- 
fectly equipped stage with the most modern appliances of electric lighting 
and twenty-four complete changes of scenery. The drawing-room, with 
walls and ceiling of wood, with panels gilded and painted, is in the center 
of the castle on the same floor and overlooks the terrace and Craig-y-Nos. 
The main hall, which terminates at one end at the dining room, opens at 
the other into the library; this in turn leads to a long winter garden, 
one side of which is glass. Beyond the winter garden are the conservato- 
ries, in the center of which is an electric fountain, which, when lighted at 
night, makes a blaze under the great glass dome, covering ferns, palms, 
and japonica trees, that can be seen for miles up and down the valley. 

Near the castle are other greenhouses, where grapes, peaches, and 
strawberries are grown and ripened for the table. Beyond these are the 
stables and the electric and gas plants. On the opposite side of the grounds 
are the kitchen gardens, screened from view by a high hedge of hawthorn 
and groups of trees. There, too, are long rows of pear trees espaliered 
against the high brick wall, where the fruit ripens in the warm sun of a South 
Wales summer. A wicket gate leads to a long walk bordered by a hedge 
of rhododendron and overshadowed by tall trees. Crossing a narrow bridge 
spanning the river, and walking down a winding, fern-bordered path between 
plantations of ornamental trees and a rhododendron 
thicket, an inclosure is reached where hens and ducks 
with their fluffy broods make the air noisy with their 
solicitous chatter. Not far away are the kennels 
where the larger dogs are kept. Crossing the bridge 
again, and following a hawthorn-bordered road, the 
farms are reached. There are grown the table sup- 
plies for the small army at the castle. Beyond, dot- 
ting green pastures, are sheep and cows, making a 
homely picture. 

These surroundings have not dulled Madame 
Patti to thought for those about her. She has insti- 
tuted two funds, invested in the Swansea Harbor 
Trust, the interest of which is paid annually to the 
poor of the valley, besides contributions to a sailor's 
rest at Port Talbot, for which she has given concerts. 

From the first year that she took up her resi- 
dence in South Wales she has given annually a 
charity concert,—sometimes two. The receipts from 
these, amounting in each instance to between four 
and five thousand dollars, have been invested in their 
entirety. Her desire is to do something in the na- 
ture of a perpetual benefit, and, as she expresses it, 
«If I die to-morrow, they will still have the interest 
of the fund going on.”’ 

The concerts take place at Swansea, Cardiff, and 
Brecon, and are made almost into state occasions. 
The singer, on her arrival in her private car, is re- 
ceived by the mayor of each town in state, and conducted to the hall 
where she is to sing. Speeches are made and part of the ceremony con- 
sists in presenting her with a huge bouquet. There is always a great‘deal 
of sentiment connected with these,events, for the Welsh are a warm- 
hearted people and hold her charitable acts in high appreciation. Christ- 
mas time is chosen as the season for giving out the interest from the Patti 
Funds, and the singer makes it a rule always to be at Craig-y-Nos to take 
part in it. The names of those worthy of their share are enrolled, and on 
the day before the festival they assemble and each receives his gift in 
money. So thorough is the devotion of the people of Swansea Valley 
to Madame Patti that she was once named ‘‘Empress of Song and Queen 
of Wales.”’ 

Thought of others at Christmas time is not reserved by Madame Patti 
for her pensioners alone. On Christmas Eve there is a big pine tree set 
up in the castle theater, and covered with presents for all the servants and 
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their children. The auditorium is floored over for dancing, and after the 
distribution of gifts Madame Patti herself leads off in the opening quadrille. 
At other times when performances take place in the theater, such as concerts, 
plays, or acts from operas in which the diva herself always takes active part, 
and at which, oftentimes, royalty and distinguished people from different 
parts of the world are present, the servants have always the privilege of attend- 
ing. These acts of thoughtfulness and consideration for others have won for 
her as firm a place in the affections of those at home as her wonderful voice 
has made for her in the world at large, which knows less of the great heart 
than of the great song of the singer. But that kindliness of heart is pretty 
generally known, nevertheless, and nowhere better than in England, as the 
action of two old ladies attests. Wishing to hear the diva sing, one of them 
wrote a letter that she and her sister would like to attend a Patti concert, 
but could not afford it. Would she send them tickets? The letter, giving 
their address, was merely directed as follows :— 


**To Madame Patti, 
Wherever she may be singing, 
ngland.”* 
The missive promptly reached her. The desired tickets were sent, 
and, when she appeared in their city, the two old ladies were among her 
happiest hearers. 


“Nothing Gives Me Greater Pleasure than My Annual ‘Charity Concert” 


Of life at the castle, the following from a letter written by Madame 
Patti gives an intimate glimpse :— 


I have been so busy entertaining since the beginning of July that until now I have 
found it almost impossible to do any letter writing. e have had a continual succes- 
sion of guests the whole summer, and were seldom less than a party of twenty-two. 
Among others we had the Duchess of Leeds, the Marchioness of Blandford, [nfother 
of the Duke of Marlborough, ] the Duc d' Auerstaedt, and the Count and Countess A. 
de Trobriand staying with us, and we gave a number of pantomime plays, concerts, and 
acts from operas in our little theater. We alsogavea most successful ball in the theater; 
the floor being raised to a level with the stage, which made an excellent ballroom, 
Then we gave garden parties and fancy dress dinners, so you can imagine how fully my 

time has been occupied. : 

Last week I gave my charity concert in Cardiff, and it was 

a very great success. I had a most enthusiastic reception; 

from an immense audience, and the receipts exceeded eight 

hundred.pounds. Nothing gives me greater pleasure than my 

annual charity concert for the poor, and the hearty weledme 

I always have is touching in the extreme. tant 9 

My autumn concert tour begins in Scotland, October.13\ |, 

and finishes in London on November 21. We are going to 

spend Christmas at the castle, with all our friends round us, 

and then in the beginning of the new year intend going abroad 
to Paris, Monte Carlo, and Nice. 


Another letter, which constitutes a pendant to 
this, gives an idea of the scenes which followed during 
a visit to the Continent. At the time this letter was 
written Madame Patti had been before the public for 
more than forty years, and it gives an idea of her ca- 
reer,which has been more wonderful than that of any 
other living singer. But even in the midst of the 
successes of which she wrote there is proof of her con- 
stant thoughtfulness for others in the allusion to the 
rough winter then prevailing in America. 


I think that, when I wrote to you last, I promised to send 
you news of my movements abroad, and you see I am faith- 
fully keeping my word, which, I can assure you, is exceed- 
ingly difficult. First, however, | am anxious to know if your 
mother is keeping in good health, as I see by the newspapers 
that you have had a very severe winter in America, as we 
have also had in Europe. 

We left the castle about the middle of January, as I had 
to fulfill concert engagements in Germany and Austria before 
coming to Nice to sing in opera. The success of my concerts 
was almost unparalleled, and in Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden the enthusiasm o1 ‘ne 
audiences was so great that I was in danger of being torn to pieces in the frantic 
endeavor to get on the platform to kiss my hands and my dress. It was exceed- 
ingly flattering to me, but a little overpowering. In Dresden the crown princess of 
Saxony was present at the concert, and expressed a wish to be presented to me; so, 
amidst a scene of the wildest excitement on the part of the audience, which stood up and 
cheered without ceasing, I had to go to the princess in the hall among the people, where 
she spoke to me for a long time and complimented me warmly on my singing. 

Since we came to Nice, about three weeks ago, our time has been almost entirely 
taken up in accepting invitations, which pour in daily like the visitors, who come from 
early in the morning until late at night. 

Last week I sang ‘‘ Trdviata,"’ when I had the most brilliant success imaginable. 
All my pieces were encored, and I had a perfect ovation at the end of the first act. The 
house was crammed from ceiling to floor, and the enthusiasm and delight of the, audi: 
ence increased from the beginning until the end, till it knew no bounds, and in answer ta 
innumerable recalls | was obliged to appear again and again. My entrée the week be- 
fore in the ‘‘Barbier’’ was another ‘‘succés fou."’ This week I sing ‘‘ Lucia,"’ and, 
after that, ‘‘ Romeo."’ as “6 

Now I fear I must draw this long letter to a close, as we are dining at Beaulieu, this 
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evening, with the Grand Duke and Duchess Eugen de Leuchtenberg, and must go and 
adress 

Madame Patti has undoubtedly the widest acquaintance with royalty 
of any living singer. She has sung before the sovereigns of England, 
Russia, Italy, Sweden, France, Spain, etc. Little boys whose grandfathers 
have summoned her to assist at court concerts have grown to be stalwart 
men and rulers themselves since she first sang tothem. An amusing inci- 
dent bearing on this Madame Patti told, the other day, at Craig-y-Nos, 
during the preparation of this article. ‘‘One day,’ she said, ‘‘after a 
concert at the winter palace, Czar Alexander II.,who, with the czarina, had 
given me the privilege of addressing them as papa and mamma, said to 
the little grand dukes, Paul and Serge, ‘ Kiss the hand of the greatest singer 
of her day.’ The little boys would regularly come to the opera to hear me 
sing. But one night Paul came alone. ‘Mother would not let Serge come 
to-night,’ he said, in reply to my inquiry. 

‘©*Why?’ I asked. 

‘ Because, the other morning, after he had heard you sing in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ they found some verses under his pillow written to Mademoiselle 
Patti as ‘‘Juliet.’"’ So mother won’t let him come.’ 

‘Not long ago Paul, who isa big man now, laughingly recalled the 
episoue. 


o a A 


Aids to a Young Singer’s Success 


VERY often young singers ask me, ‘‘ Where shall I study, and with whom 
shall I study?’’ In turn I always inquire, ‘‘What branch of work do 
you wish to take up ?—concert, oratorio, or opera? What style of music is 
best suited to your voice?’’ In considering the matter of a teacher very 
much depends upon the quality of voice that you possess. A teacher 
good for one class of voice may not be the one for the development of an- 
other and totally different type. In this important matter of the selection 
of a teacher, try to find one who has been successful in the cultivation of 
voices of that class to which you feel yourself properly to belong. It is very 
necessary that the first lessons should be undertaken with great care. 


if You Intend to Sing in Grand Opera, the Place to Study in Is Italy 


‘«Shall I study in America?’’ is another query that invariably follows. 
As invariably my reply is: ‘‘ Yes, up to a certain point. Lay your founda- 
tion in America, where we have as good vocal teachers as can be found 
anywhere in the world.” My own studying, the laying of the foundation 
upon which all my subsequent work was based, was done under Mr. O' Neill, 
of Boston. When I went to Italy to continue my studies, I began at once 
on opera repertory. San Giovanni, of Milan, now dead, a noted authority 
in this branch, found me equipped for the work to his full satisfaction, and 
my voice properly placed. If I had begun in Paris, a center to which so 
many Americans flock, this might very readily not have been the case, for no 
other city in the world, to my way ot thinking, has so many charlatans who 
call themselves singing teachers as has Paris. 

If you conclude to go on the grand opera stage, there is no place bet- 
ter to study in than Italy. When you are ready to appear, you will find there 
some manager in a little city who is willing to give you a chance to make 
your @ébuz. You will make it amid small surroundings, but you will also 
make it before people quick to recognize your merit, if you have any, and 
with the additional advantage that, if you do not succeed, all the world 
will not know of it the next morning. This would undoubtedly be the case 
if you should make your first appearance in some great center. If you fail 
the first time, study hard and try again, and keep on trying until you are 
fully convinced that singing in opera is not your career. 

If you wish to devote yourself to concert work, hear some of the greatest 
singers and study their styles. Travel, too, is of great importance, when your 
foundation is well laid. In Berlin, you can hear, every winter, concerts of 
the very best class, the hearing of which will aid in the development of 
your style, finish, and general musical knowledge. 

Your development will depend as well upon other things than music. 
Knowledge of literature, pictures, and all other high 
things that broaden and cultivate the mind must go 
to make a rounded artist. Know the ‘‘why’’ of things, 
and never adopt anything blindly simply because 
you are told that you mustdo it. There is none, 
no matter how humble, from whom we may not learn 
something,—if not how to do things, at least what 
to avoid. It is quite as important to have a knowl- 
edge of mistakes to be guarded against as it is to 
know how to do things rightly. 

This does not mean to place your own opinion 
above that of those who are your teachers, but to find 
out the reasons upon which their ideas are based. The 
more we think for ourselves the more we shall be able 


to appreciate genuine knowledge in others. 

it has frequently been a source of surprise to me 
to find that young singers who come for an expres- 
sion of my opinion on their voices have no idea of the 


meaning of the foreign words that they sing. Surely 
it is not possible to make an impression on your 
hearers when you have none to convey, and that is 
exactly what ignorance of the text of a song means. 
Beauty of tone is all well enough, and of vast im- 
portance, but you must also know the value and 
meaning of the poet's words that inspired the com- 
poser to write. Yet, after listening to such a familiar 
number as the ‘‘ Jewel Song’’ from ‘‘Faust,’’ I have 
often enough found that the singer had no knowl- 
edge of the text, and but a vague idea of the mean- 
ing of the number as an episode in the opera. If 
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you sing in a language that you do not speak, which in itself is unfortunate, 
it is at least necessary for you to know the meaning of every word of the 
song in hand. The day is done, thanks to Wagner, when trills and rou- 
lades stand for musical intelligence. The word has a value above that of 
the tone which is intended to heighten its meaning. In studying a song, 
get absolute knowledge of every word in it, no matter what the language. 
Declaim it over carefully, that you may learn to give just value and expres- 
sion to each word and sentence; above all else, enunciate distinctly, and 
pronounce correctly. Think out the situation and picture what the poet 
has tried to place before you; then, and then first, are you ready to enter on 
the study of the melody. 

In singing a group of songs in public, try always to begin with some- 
thing familiar and in the vernacular. It is quite as impossible to hold the 
attention of an audience before you have engaged it as it is to cook the 
proverbial hare before you have caught it. 

In singing in public many young aspirants make the mistake of selecting. 
pieces that are showy and difficult and quite beyond their powers. Beforea cul- 
tivated audience this would mean failure and disappointment to you, both due 
to yourself. Study difficult things as a matter of practice, but never attempt 
to sing anything in public that you do not thoroughly command or that is 
up to the limit of your powers. Things that perhaps you can do well in 
private you will make a failure of in public, for the reason that they de- 
mand your complete resources: you have no reserve power left. On this 
account it is wiser for singers not to attempt anything in public that they 
do not stand above. The selection should always be less difficult than that 
of which they are really capable. Then it is that the audience will know 
that one brings authority to his task, and authority is a quality necessary 
to the command of respect. 

It is vain to think that, while we may not do a thing well, we yet do it 
well enough for an audience not to discover its inferiority. There never 
was a graver mistake. Every one in an audience may not know, but there 
are sure to be some who do. No matter how few those knowing ones may 
be in number, they are none the less the ones who make opinion. But, 
worse than that, in condoning our own faults we place a very low value on 
the art which should mean more to us than anything else in the world. 


s a a 


The Necessity of Caring for the Voice 
SIBYL SANDERSON 


A FINISHED singer, and, even more so, a student, must nourish himself 

quite differently from the remainder of mankind. Singing consumes 
a great amount of muscular energy, and, therefore, the idea that one must 
starve himself in order to cultivate his voice is a fallacy. A singer must 
accustom himself to moderation at table and avoid overfeeding. In the 
morning he should have fruit and several boiled eggs, or a chop, or a 
piece of steak, or broiled fish, or something similar. He must be well 
nourished, or he can not stand the strain of a lesson. Every part of the 
body must be at ease, so that the voice can have full sway. If you think 
that you can sing with good effect when you are hungry, just try to do so. 
In such a case, the voice will only sound the hunger of the singer. 


Many a Good Voice Has Been Injured by Faulty Early Training 


The time required for the training of a voice rests wholiy with the 
singer. When a voice has not been spoiled by poor early training, progress 
is rapid. Often a voice is ‘‘forced,’’ as the masters say, and then advance- 
ment is made slowly. Wrong methods have started many a voice on the 
wrong path, and the unfortunate student must, in such a case, wait and be 
absolutely patient until he has undergone a change that will put him on 
the right course. Young women very frequently become the victims of 
wrong methods, such as a contralto being trained for a coloratura. Too 
little stress is placed on the art of breathing, and too much on the scien- 
tific methods of ‘‘voicing,’’ over which so many great teachers are at dag- 
gers’ points. Not until a pupil can master the clear vocalization of the 
primal sounds should he or she be allowed to sing words. Voice-training 
and operatic or concert singing are totally different things, and without a 
complete mastery of the first the ultimate care of the voice becomes an 
unpleasant, and, often, thankless task, for a singer is ever training and 
training. There is a vast difference between train- 
ing and practice, however. Practice does not come 
until after the training days areover. Training makes 
a voice, but practice keeps it perfect. 

The preservation of a voice is not accomplished 
without the greatest care. Riding in automobiles, 
cycling, dancing, rowing, and similar pursuits must 
not be undertaken. All other exhausting physical 
exercises must be abandoned No matter how much 
they may ‘‘tone up’’ one’s system, they create an 
overproduction of muscle, which, in order that it may 
be maintained, requires continued strenuous exer- 
cise. Such exercise destroys the fine qualities of the 
vocal cords. I do not wish to say that a singer should 
notexercise. Easy, spirited walking is the best. Other 
equally healthful and mild diversions may be in- 
dulged in. 

Too many young singers irritate the limits of 
their voices. They are always endeavoring to reach 
higher ana still higher notes, believing that a final 
screech—exhausting, terrifying, and, sometimes, ludi- 
crous,—is effective. How often do we hear it said, 
««She can reach high ‘C,’’’ as if that were the only 
goal to which a singer should attain! The terrible 
struggle to reach and keep the true sound of that 
tone has wrecked many a promising voice. A me- 
dium voice from ‘‘F’’ natural (/a,) to ‘‘F’’ (fa,) on 
the fifth line, is the true basis of the female voice. 
There are countless operatic avias and songs that 

[Concluded on page 600] 
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Seeing Through Another’s Eyes 


The Story of a Man Who Climbed up the 


HE ‘‘grinding room’’ of Mervin Factory was 
a place of horrible noises. The workmen 
made signs to one another when they had any- 
thing to communicate; their ears were stopped 
with cotton to shield them from the fierce clamor 
of the machines in which a substance much 
harder than glass was ground as coffee in a mill. 
It was artificial garnet, used in making sand- 
papers, and the manufacture of it, by a process 
partly secret and partly protected by patent, had 
put many dollars into the pocket of Samuel Mer- 
vin, the inventor. 

The air was full of a rasping dust peculiarly 
fatal to clean linen; and for this reason Eli 
Butler, who held a position of some importance 
in the Mervin establishment, pulled up his cuffs 
and covered his immaculate collar with a large 
handkerchief before entering the grinding room. 
He was in search of John Sargent, the superin- 
tendent, and he found him bending over one of 
the machines, listening to its raucous voice with 
an air of friendly comprehension. 

He turned, when Butler touched the sleeve of his 
rough gray ‘‘sweater,’’ and transferred his attention 

- from the machine to the man without a noticeable 
change in his expression. He still preserved the 
air of kindly interest and the look of one who 
thoroughly understands. This is worth mention- 
ing, for Butler could not come near Sargent with- 
out revealing that he hated him; and Sargent was 
such a queer fellow that he could not help show- 
ing his perfect knowledge of the other’s feeling, 
and his supreme good nature in spite of it. He 
smiled brightly, in his boyish fashion, as he 
stooped toward Butler, whose forehead was con- 
tracted so that his thin, black eyebrows met and 
formed a straight line across his face. A help- 
less wrath was in him, at the sight of his enemy's 
countenance so close. 

‘«The old man wants to see you in the office,’’ 
said Butler, in a voice which the cry of the ma- 
chines obliterated. Sargent read the words upon 
the speaker's lips, however, and seemed startled. 
He glanced at a window which was raised a few 
inches, and was admitting little wreaths and 
streamers of a gray and bitter fog. 

‘*Mr. Mervin must be crazy!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he strode toward the door. ‘‘What were they 
thinking about, up to his house, to let him come 
out on such a day as this? Why, Eli,’’ he added, 
as the heavy door slammed behind them, shut- 
ting off the noise, ‘‘ when I saw him yesterday he 
was in bed, and I was afraid he wouldn't ever 
get out of it.’’ 

‘*Can’t help that,’’ responded Butler; ‘‘he’s 
downstairs now.”’ 

‘* How does he look?’’ 

**Red as a lobster,’’ said Butler, as he pulled 
down one of his cuffs, and inspected it sus- 
piciously. ‘‘I’d like to know what he’s here 
for! He’s got something on his mind; that’s 
certain.”’ 

Mr. Mervin was standing in the doorway of his 
private room. His manner was nervous and im- 
patient; he could not wait for Sargent to cross the 
main office, but advanced to meet him, taking 


Ladder and Was 
HOWARD FIELDING 


[itlustrations by Charles Sarka] 


him by the arm, and hurrying him along. The 
door closed sharply behind them, and Butler was 
on the wrong side of it, whereat he frowned sav- 
agely, though he had had no expectation of being 
present at the interview. 

‘‘John,’’ said Mervin, ‘‘I want to have a talk 
with you. Don’t look so worried. It’s for your 
own good,”’ 

‘«Then let’s not have it!’’ responded Sargent. 
‘If its for my good, I’d rather you’d be home 
and in bed. Did Gerald come down with you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mervin, ‘‘I came alone. But I’m 
glad you mentioned Gerald,’’ he continued, 
checking the other's interruption by a gesture. 
‘What do you think of him? How are you get- 
ting along with him nowadays? Tell me the 
truth; tell me the whole truth, frankly.’’ 

Gerald was Mervin’s son, an erratic creature, 
capable of indolence and energy, shrewdness and 
stupidity, generosity and the most detestable 
meanness. He had many of his father’s virtues, 
but each of them was mated with a vice that 
strangled it; and a spasmodic appetite for liquor 
lurked within him as a sort of devil’s reserve, 
ready to advance in support of any evil tendency 
that might be yielding to the pressure of good in- 
fluences. He was one of those men who, without 
strong effort of the will, may be total abstainers 
for months, and yet are never safe for a day. 

At the time of this conversation, however, Ger- 
ald had been upon his good behavior for so long 
a period that even Sargent, who 
read the unfortunate fellow like 


Obliged to Climb down again 


though he’s nearly thirty years old,—older than 
you are, John, and I'll make oath that there isn’t 
aman, old or young, who’s more fit to run this 
outfit than you are."’ 

He paused, leaning upon the door of the safe, 
and glaring at Sargent as if to defy contradiction. 

««I’m going to change this will,’’ he continued. 
‘‘It isn’t right that I should put my boy under 
any man’s thumb, not even Sylvanus Wood- 
bury’s, and he’s been my friend for fifty years. 
This is the point: I can’t go out of the world 
and leave behind me this written evidence that I 
couldn't trust my only son. It would be the 
worst thing I could do for him.’’ 

‘«But there’s no hurry—’’ 

«©Yes, there is!’’ exclaimed Mervin. ‘‘ This 
worn old body of mine cries out to me, ‘Make 
haste!’ Now let’s get down to business. Of 
course Gerald will make mistakes, but there are 
two safeguards. We have a monopoly; we can un- 
dersell the natural product, and there’s only one 
other process of manufacture,—the Thompson 
Process,—and that is not a commercial success, 
Itcosts too much. We've run the Thompson peo- 
ple out of business, and they’ll stay out. My 
second reliance is in you, John Sargent.’’ 

‘‘That’s very good of you, Mr. Mervin,’’ said 
Sargent, ‘‘but you ought not to stay here an- 
other—"’ 

‘«T remember the first stroke of work you ever 
did for me,’’ said Mervin, seemingly unconscious 

that the other had spoken, 
«« You began as driver of one of 





a book, had begun to hope that 
the demon had fled out of him. 
Therefore he replied in praise 
of Gerald, striving to keep 
within the boundaries of the 
truth, and yet overtempted by 
the spectacle of the pleasure 
which his words gave. 

‘«I believe my son has struck 
his gait!’’ exclaimed Mervin, 
at length. ‘‘He never lacked 
anything except steady appli- 
cation; he always had a good 
business head. The boy is all 
right.’’ 

He rose from his chair, and 
tottered across the room to the 
safe. The sight of his feeble- 
ness affected Sargent with grief 
and even with terror, for he felt 
an acute sense of personal re- 








“Listening to its 
raucous voice” 


our sand carts at four dollars 


a week, —’’ 

“And mighty glad to get it! 
But really, —’’ 

«Since then,’’ continued 


Mervin, ‘‘ you’ ve filled almost 
every position in the shop, 
You’ve had charge of every 
one of our rooms. By George, 
sir, you’ve even run the en- 
gines. No other man knows 
the work here as you do, | 
rely on you to stand by Ger- 
ald.”’ 

‘I'd rather stand by you,”’ 
said Sargent, forcing a laugh. 
“Anyhow, I'm under contract 
for almost a year longer, so in 
my case there’s no rush,”’ 

«I’ve given you a stock in- 
terest here,’’ said Mervin, hold- 
ing up the will, ‘‘ and it will be 





—— 





sponsibility, and knew not what L 
todo. Hisimpulsewastotake ”° 
Mervin and run home with him. 
at once. He restrained himself with difficulty. 

Mervin unlocked a drawer in the safe, anc took 
out some papers. 

‘This thing has been on my mind,”’ he said, 
tapping one of the documents, and then pushing 
back the tangled gray hair from his broad :ore- 
head. ‘It’s my will. I’ve left this business in 
trust with Sylvanus Woodbury,—for my boy and 
girl. I didn’t dare to turn it over to my son, 


increased in the newone. Now 

get me a lawyer; you'd better 
send for Woodbury. He'll raise some opposition, 
probably, but I—’ 

‘«Mr. Mervin,’’ pleaded Sargent, ‘I can’t let 
you stay down here any longer. Let me put you 
into your carriage.’’ 

‘«My carriage!’ echoed Mervin; I walked.’’ 

Sargent was aghast. Though the distance was 
less than a quarter of a mile, it was madness for 
Mervin to attempt it, weakened by severe illness. 
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Such an act might well have 
preceded such an interview, 
for neither had the aspect of 
sanity. This confidential, ram- 
bling, childish style of conver- 
sation was not at all charac- 
teristic of Samuel Mervin, who, 
in his normal state, had a way 
of keeping his affairs to him- 
self. Beyond question some 
touch of fever had disturbed 
his brain. 

‘*Do they know that you 





are here ?’’ asked Sargent, with 
a wave of his hand in the di- 
rection of the house. 
Mervin shook his head im- 
patiently. 
‘«Gerald and Millie have 
been cooping me up like a sick | 
chicken!’’ he exclaimed; Eli Butler 
‘*Millie wouldn’t even let j 
me think.’’ ree “y 





SUCCESS 


All this Sargent saw plainly, 
and with a contemptuous cu- 
riosity. 

‘It's a golden opportunity, 
Eli,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you ought 
to know me better."’ 

It was Butler's weakness 
that he could not see with an- 
other man’s eyes. Honest 
enough in small matters, he 
yet had nothing in him which 
could resist the temptation of 
wealth, or which could show 
to his imagination the possi- 
bility that any sane man in 
these days could do so. He 
was consumed by a wild fear 
that Sargent did not under- 
stand,—that he lacked the in- 
telligence and the readiness of 
decision necessary for the 
proper use of this sudden and 
a splendid chance. 








‘‘Miss Mervin is a wise 
girl,’’ said Sargent, ‘‘and I’m 


going to follow her lead. I’m not going to let 
you stay here and think about these matters any 
longer. Put those documents away, and—’’ 


Chere was a hasty rap at the private door, not 
that which communicated with the main office. 
Eli Butler entered. 

‘« Telephone call for you,’’ said he, addressing 
Sargent; ‘‘I think it’s important.’’ 

Butler was looking at Mervin out of the corner 
of his eye, in an anxious way; and, observing 
this, Sargent judged that the telephone call was 
from the Mervin residence. Therefore he made 
all haste to answer; but, as soon as they were in 
the hall, Butler seized him by the arm and 
brought him to a standstill. 

‘‘Jack Sargent,’’ he said, in a whisper that 
thrilled with excitement, ‘‘are you crazy ?’ 

Sargent held him away bya hand on his shoul- 
der, and looked down into his face, which was 
eager as a hound’s. 

‘*You’ve been listening,’’ he said, slowly. 

‘Yes, I have,’’ responded Butler, ‘and it’s 
mighty lucky for all of uss Why, you—you—’” 

He hesitated for a word that would express his 
opinion of Sargent’s folly, and would still be safe 
to apply to so big a man. 

‘‘Mervin’s going to die,’’ he continued; 
‘«don’t you know that ?’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid so,’’ said Sargent; ‘‘yet the 
doctor—’’ 

‘*Blast the doctor! All you’ve got to do is to 
look at him. The man’s done for. Now, do 
you want old Sylvanus Woodbury to run this busi- 
ness as trustee of the estate, when Mervin’s gone? 
If you do, I don’t. He’d be my last choice. 
He’s harder than anything we make in this fac- 
tory. That man could scratch a diamond with 
the end of his blasted nose. Could we do any- 
thing with 4zm? No, oh, no! But if we had 
Gerald Mervin in the high chair here,—’’ 

He raised his clinched hands, and brought 
them down hard. His hoarse, excited voice, 
strained with repression, accomplished a singular 
result with the light, half-humorous slang which 
had become habitual with him to such an extent 
that he could not lay it aside even in this exigency. 

‘« Jack Sargent,’’ he continued, ‘‘ we could own 
this business in five years.”’ 

‘* We?’’ echoed Sargent; ‘‘well, that’s the 
last partnership that I ever expected to hear about.”’ 

This was true enough, and yet Sargent was not 
greatly surprised by this proposal. He had a 
wonderful capacity for seeing with another man’s 
eyes. In this instance, Butler’s view was as clea 
to him as his own. He perceived that the man 
approached him thus because it was a sheer ne- 
cessity. Without his connivance Mr. Mervin 
would probably not change his will, for the idea 
of displacing Woodbury as trustee, and giving 
absolute power to Gerald, was only a freak of 
fever and would surely pass away. Yet, if it 
should be done, there might be no time for revo- 
cation. With Gerald in authority, all that Butler 
planned would be easily possible, but only upon 
the basis of that remarkable partnership. Sar- 
gent held the mechanical side of the business in 
his grip, and whatever he did not know about the 
department of sales was known to Butler. Be- 
tween those two men, a vain and irresolute creature 
like Gerald Mervin would inevitably lose every- 
thing which they did not graciously permit him 
to retain. In the records of trade there are a 
thousand examples. 


«You can’t mean it,’’ he 
cried; ‘‘you can’t be such a 
conscience-ridden lunatic! Why, Jack, this is the 
way men get rich and hold some power in the 
world. It’s by taking opportunity hot off the 
griddle. I tell you, in this business game you’ ve 
got to swat it the first time. You don’t get two 
chances. One strike is out, and you go back to 
the bench. Jack, —’’ 
Sargent put him aside with one hand, gently, 
as if he had been a child. He passed him, and 
returned to Mr. Mervin’s room. 


[7 was a beautiful evening in June, and there 

was a round moon in thesky. It shone upon 
a pretty little house, with a veranda that was a 
nest of roses. 

The moon has all moods. On this particular 
night, it was a bold moon; it came close, it de- 
manded admiration, and it was eagerly, con- 
sciously beautiful. 

There was a very charming girl in front of the 
house. She had tried the veranda, and had found 
it too small. Moreover, it had a roof. So the 
girl paced up and down on a broad path with the 
moonlit sky above her. 

She was interrupted in this promenade by John 
Sargent, who loomed larger than usual in the 
moonlight. The girl was conscious of a sort of 
delightful terror of him which she had often felt 
before; and yet, in a flash, she was more deter- 
mined to speak her mind to him, for, if he car- 
ried himself like an animated statue of conquest, 
it was the greater shame that he should reveal a 
weak heart. Indeed, he was the last man to be 
afraid of, for he really typified only the victory of 
splendid youth. Despite his great stature, he 
moved with remarkable lightness and grace, and 
everything that he did—even the simple exercise 
of walking,—seemed to be brightly pleasurable. 

She permitted him to kiss her hand, which is 
not a very warm greeting when young people are 
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engaged; and she extended it to him almost at 
arm's length. Nevertheless Sargent seemed to 
derive no less than the usual ecstasy from this 
salute, and certainly he did not fail to show his 
customary reverence. 

«You are late,’’ said she. 

‘*My hours are longer,’’ he replied, ‘since 
my last promotion.’ 

He gave a laugh at his own jest. Miss Bond 
frowned slightly. 

‘‘Maybe you hadn't heard of it,’’ said he. 
«It occurred only this morning. Gerald called 
me into his office, and told me that he wanted me 
to take charge of the grinding room. I replied 
that I should be delighted, and so I am. There’s 
a chance to do some good work there.’’ 

‘*Jack,”’ said the girl, ‘‘you show no pride, 
no resentment. There is such a thing, you know, 
as a righteous indignation.”’ 

«‘Wait a bit,’’ he retorted; ‘‘let's look at it 
from Gerald’s point of view.’’ 

‘«That’s what you always say.”’ 

‘‘It's a good, safe rule,’’ said he; ‘‘let’s see 
how it works in this case. Gerald knows that I 
prevented his father from changing his will. I 
made Mr. Mervin go home, and I put him to 
bed. My solicitude accomplished nothing for 
Mr. Mervin; he died the next day. If I had 
brought a lawyer to the factory, as he asked me 
to do, he would have revoked the will that makes 
Sylvanus Woodbury trustee, and would have given 
Gerald complete charge. Naturally Gerald does 
not believe that I did this to save_his father’s life; 
he thinks it was because I did n’t consider him— 
Gerald, —to be fit to take control of the business, 
And—let’s be frank about it,—I really didn't 
think he was.”’ 

‘«But zs he?’’ 

‘«In his own eyes, he is,’’ responded Sargent, 
‘cand naturally he would prefer a superintendent 
whom he believes to have confidence in him, 
and to be in perfect sympathy with him. You 
know that Gerald is nominally in control. After 
Mr. Mervin’s death I told Mr. Woodbury all 
about that last scene at the factory. Sylvanus 
Woodbury is a thoroughly honest and conscien- 
tious man. He wants to fulfill his trust abso- 
lutely in conformity with the testator’s wishes. 
He knows that, although Mr. Mervin in his right 
senses would never have revoked the trust, still 
he was anxious to give Gerald all possible free- 
dom. Therefore Mr. Woodbury, though he be- 
lieves in me, will never interfere in my behalf, 
because he knows that I am not essential to the 
business. It’s practicallya monopoly, you know: 
it can run along without me.’’ 

‘‘This does not in the least explain Gerald’s 
treatment of you!’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘He is 
deliberately humiliating you. He can’t discharge 
you, because of your contract. He can’t even re- 
duce your salary; but he moves you down, step by 
step. Men who were under you are now above 
you. Even from his point of view, is that right ?’’ 

‘«My contract says nothing about what I shall 
do,’’ replied Sargent. ‘‘Gerald can put me ona 
sand cart, if he wants to, but he’ll have to pay me 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars a week for 
driving it.’’ 

He laughed with great apparent enjoyment. 

‘I’m going down the ladder backwards,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ Round by round, as I came up, even 
so do I descend. Honestly, I think he'll have 
me in charge of the sandpit before next Novem- 
ber. It's quite a responsible position, too. I 
shall take it with pleasure, especially as Gerald is 
very polite. I’ve no doubt that our final inter- 
view will be a model of courteous conversation, 
and that he will present ‘the key of the street’ to 
me in a manner quite flattering.’’ 

‘‘And Eli Butler goes about this town with a 
perpetual grin!’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘They say 
he is quite attentive to Millie Mervin.’’ 

Sargent seemed not to hear this remark. He 
gazed at the moon with placid content. In view 
of the fact that Butler had been his open rival for 
the affections of Miss Helen Bond, and probably 
had not yet transferred his hopes elsewhere,— 
even to Miss Mervin, the heiress,—Sargent felt a 
delicacy about speaking ill of the man. He had 
never told Helen of the dishonest partnership 
which Butler had suggested to him, preferring to 
think of this himself as the result of a too sudden 
temptation. 

He knew that Butler had exerted all his influ- 
ence to have him removed from the superintend- 
ency, and that he was, indeed, the deviser of the 
whole scheme of humiliation. Butler had said to 
him, as soon as it had become clear that Lawyer 
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Woodbury would give 
Gerald free rein: ‘I will 
attend to your case. You'll 
go out through the little 
end of the horn.’’ 

Butler had a great ap- 
petite for authority. He 
liked to give orders, but 
he hated to receive them. 
It pleased him, in these 
days, to be Sargent’s su- 
perior; he had even gone 
to the length of request- 
ing Sargent to call him 
««Mr. Butler.’’ The fellow 
had a great dislike of his 
given name, and ‘ But- 
ler’’ without a handle was surely not much better. 

It was true that he went around the town witha 
perpetual grin, as Miss Bond had said. His na- 
ture was such that he imagined Sargent’s feelings 
to be precisely what his own would have been in 
similar circumstances. Nothing élse could have 
hurt him so much as the loss of authority, and he 
enjoyed the mental picture of frightful pangs 
which he foolishly supposed that Sargent was suf- 
fering. The thought of this folly—which he per- 
fectly perceived, —came to Sargent as he sat look- 
ing at the moon, and he laughed softly. 

‘«Jack, Jack!’’ exclaimed Miss Bond, ‘‘what 
shall I say to you? What shall I do to stir 
you up?”’ 

‘«Have faith in me, Helen,’’ said he, gently. 

‘Your infantile good nature is the ruin of 
you,’’ she continued. ‘‘You let other men tread 
upon you. It’s the penalty of your enormous 
bulk. I remember reading that once the giants 
and the dwarfs of a big circus were quartered to- 
gether in one small house, and the dwarfs took 
everything away from the poor giants, and finally 
drove them out altogether.’”’ 

‘‘Do you know,’’ said Sargent, reflectively, 
‘‘that that makes me think that the giants must 
have been pretty good fellows. Otherwise, they 
would have grabbed those dwarfs, and knocked 
their heads together.’’ 

‘«T wish you'd grab Eli Butler in one hand,and 
Gerald Mervin in the other,and knock ¢hezr heads 
together,’’ said Helen; ‘‘knock ’em good and 
hard, too.’’ 

‘*IT am considering something of that kind,”’ 
replied Sargent. ‘‘ Meanwhile, I am learning a lot 
about the business.’’ 

‘«What use, what earthly use is it for you to 
learn about this business ?’’ she demanded. ‘It’s 
the only one of its kind in the world. Oh, it 
makes me ramp and rage to think of all the years 
that you have wasted in learning it, and the in- 
justice which takes the fruit of all your work, and 
gives it to others. Why do you wait for this to be 
done? Why don’t you show your spirit by resign- 
ing now? Why do you let Eli Butler go around 
telling everybody that you are ‘sticking to your 
money ?’”’ 

‘«Because I know, in my own heart,’’ said he, 
‘‘that I am sticking to the promise that I made 
to Samuel Mervin. I told him I would stand by his 
son as long as I could; and I'll do it, Helen. 
Do you fancy that, because I am taking lower and 
still lower positions, I am accomplishing nothing 
for the good of the business? I tell you that I 
am doing the best work of my life.’’ 

‘‘You are accomplishing nothing for yourself,’’ 
said she, and she continued to berate him from a 
deep sense of her duty to him—and perhaps from 
the pique which a woman feels at the ill success 
of the man she loves,—until he said ‘‘good 
night’’ to her, very tenderly, but somewhat earlier 
than usual. 

He left her standing upon the steps of the 
veranda, and therefore he was very much surprised 
when she stepped out from behind a fir tree that 
marked the northern end of the lawn. She had 
run to intercept him, in the shelter of the trees 
and shrubbery ; and, as the dwellers thereabouts 
had been wise enough to remove all fences in the 
interest of the landscape, she was able to appear 
suddenly as a white ghostin the young man’s path. 

««T have been unkind to you,”’ said she. 

‘From your point of view,’’ he began. 

««Oh, bother points of view!’’ she cried. 
love each other. What do we care—’’ 

‘‘That’s true,’’ he interrupted ; ‘‘we are not 
afraid of the future. We are not even afraid of 
hope, whose brother is disappointment. I am 
glad we’ re not.’ 

He put his arm across her shoulders and bent 
down to whisper into her ear. Thus he remained 
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“*We are not afraid of the future. 
I’m glad we’re not’” 
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for several minutes, and she did not interrupt Lim 
by so much as a single word. At length he 
kissed ‘the tip of the ear very softly, and then 
strode away. Her glance followed him ; she held 
her head high, and stood at her full stature, which, 
fortunately for their romance when viewed objec- 
tively, was much above the average of her sex. 
A short girl, beside John Sargent, would have 
looked distressful. 


The ninth of November was a melancholy day, 
—a day of dull, cold drizzle. John Sargent, wear- 
ing oilskins and a ‘‘sou’ wester’’ hat, came in 
from the sandpit about eleven o'clock, and was 
just in time to meet Lawyer Woodbury at the 
door of the factory office. Sylvanus was very 
thin,—always a trifle thinner than the last time 
one had seen him before, so that it was a miracle 
he should have lasted so long. Unkempt gray 
hair strayed out at all angles from under his old- 
fashioned hat. He had small, round, blue eyes, 
and a nose like a pickax. 

‘Ah, Mr. Woodbury,’’ said Sargent, ‘‘ how are 
you to-day ?’’ 

‘‘I don’t feel very well,’’ replied the lawyer, 
somewhat as if Sargent had been responsible 
for it. 

He seemed to be nervous, and as he stood on 
the broad stone step he kept knocking his queer 
old hat against the umbrella which an absurdly 
short serving-man was trying to hold over his 
head. The servant was stretched to his utmost, 
and had the attitude of one who is coming down 
with a parachute. Observing this spectacle Sar- 
gent smiled agreeably. 

«I’ve just been talking to Gerald,’’ said Wood- 
bury, jerking his head toward the office, and dis- 
lodging his hat for the tenth time, whereupon he 
swore softly at the servant. ‘‘I advised him to 
renew your contract, and he won’t do it. That’s 
all there is about it. I sha’n’t interfere.’’ 

‘‘It was kind of you to speak in my favor,’’ 
said Sargent. ‘‘I thank you. I’m going in to 
talk with Gerald now.”’ 

Woodbury looked at him, and pursed up his 
thin lips. 

“If I’d had your temper—or lack of it,—in 
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my young days,’’ said he, 
“I'd have made my 
fortune."’ 

This was a favorite ex- 
pression of the old law- 
yer's, and it never oc- 
curred to him that its 
force was in any degree 
weakened by the fact that 
he Aad made his fortune. 

‘*IT hope you'll make 
yours,’’ he continued. 
‘‘Perhaps it’s for the 
best that you should go 
into another field. Good 
day.”’ 

*«Good day,’” said Sar- 
gent, cordially, as he turned to enter the office. 

In the private office he found Gerald and Butler 
with their heads close together. Young Mr. Mer- 
vin was not looking his best. A brief attack of 
the old enemy had kept him half tipsy, during 
the early part of the week, and this was his first 
day of absolute sobriety. He was pale, haggard, 
and unsteady. 

Sargent strongly suspected that Butler was re- 
sponsible for this lapse, and that it had been his 
intention to keep Gerald under the influence of 
liquor until after the ninth of November. He 
was glad for various reasons that this amiable 
plan had failed. 

««Well, Mr. Mervin,’’ said he, dropping his 
waterproof hat and coat in a corner, ‘‘this is the 
last day of my contract. In half an hour I am 
free.”’ 

‘Free!’’ echoed Butler, speaking involuntarily, 
and he grinned. 

Sargent took a chair. 

‘«Of course you understand,’’ said he, ‘that I 
am willing to renew it on the same terms, or even 
a little less; for the stock interest which your 
father gave me, though it does not yield much, is 
still something.”’ 

Perhaps this was the wrong way to approach a 
man like Gerald Mervin. It may havegiven him 
more importance in his own eyes, and thus have 
fortified his resolution. 

««Mr. Sargent,”’ said he, ‘‘I have considered 
the matter carefully. Mr. Woodbury and J, and 
Mr. Butler and I, have been over the whole 
ground, and really I can’t see how my interest lies 
in renewing the contract. We are getting along 
very well. Mr. Cassell, the superintendent whom 
I appointed, partly on Mr. Butler's advice, is 
giving satisfaction. Of course, in some subordi- 
nate capacity, perhaps in your present position, — 
not permanently, but until events shape them- 
selves favorably for your promotion,—you might 
continue with us.’’ 

‘*Not with my consent,’ said Butler. ‘*Why 
should we have a man here who is against us and 
against our policy? I don’t see anything in it; 
that’s the straight truth right over the rubber.”’ 

‘*I confess,’’ said Mervin, ‘‘that Mr. Butler's 
opinion would have great weight with me. Eli, 
see who that is at the door, will you?’’ 

Nobody had knocked, but the sound of feet 
upon the floor had been audible. Butler opened 
the door, and revealed the lank, black figure of 
Sylvanus Woodbury, surmounted by the old 
straight-crowned, flat-brimmed silk hat. He 
stalked in uninvited, and took a chair. 

‘‘Il have just told Mr. Sargent that I can not 
renew his contract,’’ said Mr. Mervin; ‘‘in fact, 
it appears that his connection here is about to 
close.’’ 

He glanced at the clock. 

‘«Very well, very well,’’ responded the lawyer, 
sourly, ‘‘I have nothing to say.”’ 

‘I should like to stay with you,”* said Sargent, 
‘«because | feel that I can be of use, and because 
of your father’s kindness to me. I am willing to 
accept any arrangement within reason.”’ 

Mervin was a shade paler. He had sense 
enough to know that he was making a business 
error, and that he was gratifying a private ven- 
geance at considerable cost, but he caught Butler's 
reassuring eye, and remained firm. 

‘*T have nothing to suggest,’’ said he. 

There was an interval of silence, during which 
the hands of the clock on the wall reached twelve. 

‘«So this is the end of it,’’ said Sargent ‘I 
make my exit by way of the sandpit, as I came 
in. First, however, 1 want to thank you, Gerald, 
for the experience that you have enabled me to 
get. If ever I come to any position of authority, 
—and I expect to very soon,—I shall be greatly 

[Concluded on page 582] 
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Charlotte Perkins Gilman _ youcease to doso in the time that must elapse 


before a call is possible,—there friendships 


; . Is the good old-fashioned virtue of hospitality in dwindle to the range _of business relations 
A MONG all the makeshift uses of our tradi- the American home giving place to a desire to among men, and some lingering neighborliness 
** tional home there is none more paradoxical Pom ge DA cee ——— hice tne among women who do chance to live near by. 

? Se a = . . ne we : . . : . 
than its enforced service as a social medium. supplanted by artificial modern “receptions?” But this city friendship bears no relation 
Here is a place in its basic idea private; a place whatsoever to the city’s whirl of entertainments. 
originally intended for the safety and peace, the These guests and callers and diners are by cour- 
shelter and comfort of the family which makes it; 


and yet it is now used as ‘‘a place of entertain- 
ment.’’ So generally accepted is this contradic- 
tory requirement that houses are built, furnished, 
and decorated with regard to ‘‘entertaining;’’ 
the expenses of family life are most cruelly in- 
creased by those of ‘‘entertaining;’’ marriage is 
made later and more difficult because of this de- 
mand for ‘‘entertaining;’’ and the question 
eagerly asked about the incoming residents in 


any polite section is, ‘‘ Will they entertain?’’ 
Just in proportion to the fitness of a house for 
general entertainment is its unfitness for a home. 
Just in proportion to the amount of time, labor, 


and money devoted to entertainment is the real 
home life robbed of those important supplies. 

Home comfort gives way before it, family 
unity is destroyed, and, in its highest develop- 
ment, in the palatial houses of the nobility abroad 
and millionarity here, there remains little that a 
common American citizen would recognize as 
‘‘home.’’ What is the reason for this unnatural 
growth? Let us study closely into its causes, and 
also study its results, looking to see if this kind 
of social medium really brings about that contact of soul and mind which 
makes our gathering together so imperative a law of human nature. 

We will see, first, how the home ever became a social medium, and 
then if it is a success as a social medium. 

Back of all this accumulation of undesirable custom lies a deep, sweet 
source,—the good old-fashioned virtue of hospitality. The honest wel- 
come of a friend, or the offering of shelter, food, and rest to the stranger, 
is the underlying cause of what is now the artificial greeting to ‘‘callers,’’ 
the locust-horde of devouring guests at ball, banquet, and reception, — 
guests who consume a king’s ransom,—without being in the least hungry. 
Hospitality is a virtue,—and virtues are always relative. We hear of 
‘‘making a virtue of necessity.’’—Of course! That is what all virtues are 
made of. Would you make them of superfluities, non-essentials, or things 
immaterial ? 

All virtues are necessities in the times and places that breed them; and, 
when they cease to be necessities, they cease to be virtues. 

Hospitality is a virtue when it is a necessity; and you always find it 
then. It is a virtue dependent on conditions, and those conditions are a 
primitive population and the danger and difficulty of traveling. Where do 
you find the apotheosis of hospitality ? Among the Bedouin Arabs, and the 
Highlanders. In the pathless desert,—in the pathless mountains, —where 
only far-scattered tents or huts are to be found; where continued exposure 
means danger, and to be lost means death, —there you find the fine flower 
of hospitality. 

It may be added, also, that this is where the chance traveler is a 
valued connection with the outer world,—bringing news and some change 
and excitement. In our own country, on the frontier, be it the deserts of 
the West or the mountains of the South, just in proportion as their condi- 
tions obtain do you still find hospitality. ««’ Light, stranger, and set down!’* 


is a characteristic welcome, followed by a ready meal, and an offered 
bed, and no questions asked. But as these conditions change as families 
group to villages and villages thicken to towns; as roads grow smooth and 


safe; and as more frequent travel brings the more frequent inn,—so hospi- 
tality declines. Why not? Why open your heart and hearth to every 
drummer for dry goods or tobacco? Why give freely what the haughty 
tourist would rather buy? And especially why offer your limited accommo- 
dations when better are to be had at the hotel? Ceasing to be a necessity, 
hospitality ceases to be a virtue, and modestly declines. Its receding foot- 
steps are to be traced in every rural district, where a meal at least is still 
offered as a matter of course, because ‘‘it is so far to go home.’’ As neigh- 
bors grow nearer there is less need of even this; and, in the thickly settled 
city, where safety, comfort and convenience attend our steps, there is no 
longer any reason for hospitality save in exchanging visits with friends from 
the country or from beyond the seas. 


Friendships Are Born and Grow where Meetings Are Frequent 


Hospitality was once a cause for using the home as a social medium, 
but it is now no longer actual, —in the cities, at least; yet here, most of all, is 
this crowded profanation of the home called ‘‘entertaining’’ practiced. 
We must look for other reasons. Is it friendship? Do not laugh. It might, 
as an intellectually conceived possibility, be friendship. 

This cause would lead to the frequent drawing together of those near 
and dear; and, since we live in homes, the frequent sharing of one another’ s. 

But, alas! friendship decreases in great cities, —decreases as hospitality 
does, though not from the same reason. It decreases with the square of the 
distance! Friendships are born and grow thrivingly where meeting is fre- 
quent and spontaneous. 

In a village where like-minded persons see each other easily and often, 

a moment here,—an hour there,—a stop to talk, a walk together, the 
many common gatherings, —there friendships flourish. 

In a great city, where homes are far apart, where a call is a special cer- 
emony, and a dinner a dress affair; where, if you do wish to see any one. 





tesy friends, —but seldom more. 

One voyage or railroad trip together ; some 
excursion with delays and accidents; or some com- 
mon interest in a sick person or a charity makes 
more friendships than ten years of entertainment. 
If not based on hospitality or friendship, what 


Why in the name of sociology do we build, fur- 
nish, decorate, dress, and buy delicacies for all 
these people? 

Because of the position of women, it is a 
vital law of human nature that we associate; 
and, as civilization intensifies, the more widely 
we must associate. This need has been met in 
men, from the beginning, because they have 
worked together in wider and wider relations, as 
we have become more socialized. But the women 
all work separately at home, as they did in the 
year one,—and the natural necessity of meeting 
“The spot where together, combined with this artificial necessity 

angels find of staying at home, has resulted in one amazing 
a resting place” paradox of a private house made a house of en- 
tertainment. 

With men their growing need of association 
was met at every turn by prompt provision. Men must be together as in- 
evitably as they must be separate; and, while they built the private house 
to be separate in, they also built the public house to be together in. 

‘*Public house’’ does not mean drinking place. A church is a public 
house, as is a courthouse, a mill, or a college, —any building wherein men meet 
and work together. A house is necessary for any social development, and 
a public house is necessary for every step beyond the most primitive. In 
this way the growing demand for a wider, finer, subtler social relation 
among men was constantly met and allowed for, and the whole field of 
extra-domestic architecture appeared to accommodate man’s needs for social 
relation. Temple and palace, court and hall,—all the towering magnificent 
buildings of the world,—these are forms of the public home—for men. 

But, with the exception of the church, they have all been forbidden to 
women. In her small private house she must remain, from the cradle to 
the grave. As the proverb has it, ‘‘A woman should leave her house but 
three times,—when she is christened, when she is married, and when she 
is buried ;’’ or, ‘The wife is the key of the house ;’’ or, ‘‘ The wife that 
expects to have a good name is always at hame as if she were lame;’’ or, 
most conclusively, ‘‘The woman, the cat, and the chimney should never 
leave the house.”’ 






A Home Should Furnish Its Inmates with Comfort and Beauty 


Yet, being human, she mzs¢ associate with other human beings. The 
result is what we see. An increasing civilization demands an increasing 
association ; and that association, being forbidden to women, on normal 
lines of world-industry, in broad economic and political relations, they 
have been driven to associate in the last place where such assembling is 
wanted, —in the home. 

Thus has the private house been made a public house, to meet the 
needs of the imprisoned women. Does it really meet them? Does this 
form of association satisfy any need of the human heart or mind? Or is 
it in the main simply a field for two other phases of our perverted social 
life ; the marriage market, and that ‘‘conspicuous consumption’’ ‘and 
‘*conspicuous waste’’ which Veblen so clearly explains in his great book, 
‘«The Theory of the Leisure Class ?’’ 

There you may learn how the naive ostentation of the early savage, 
proudly exhibiting his scalps or sharks’ teeth, his hides of ferocious beasts, 
or his kingly cloak made of the innumerable little yellow feathers which 
grow on the breasts of certain birds, has come down to us in unbroken 
lines of social inheritance ; and it prompts us, too, to collect rare and val- 
uable objects to ‘‘show off,’’ and to collect our neighbors to show them to. 

A home—a real home,—should be the perfect expression of the family 
that makes it. It should furnish all that its inmates want, for comfortable, 
healthful, beautiful living ; but there is no reason whatever why it should 
be required to furnish anything more. Into a genuine home we can invite 
strangers, when hospitality is in order ; into it we can invite our friends, 
freely and frequently, with that spontaneous coming and going which means 
so much ; but the genuine home is no place for public entertainment. 
Already we are beginning to recognize this, or, at least, to act on it, though 
not fully conscious why. Those at the very top of this strange line of ab- 
normal development pour over into the real public house, and give dances 
and dinners at the costly establishments of caterers. 

Those who can live as they like in summer prefer more and more the 
ease of a simple detached cottage, with a ‘‘casino’’ or hotel for a common 
center. Our women’s clubs, too, among their thousand advantages, are 
showing us the way to a genuine association in a house built for the purpose. 

Pretty club rooms, large and beautiful, fitted to accommodate numbers, : 
are gradually adopted as places for ‘‘teas’’ or ‘‘receptions’’ more suitable 
than home parlors. 

The labored business of calling might also be accomplished in these 
club houses, certain rooms being taken at certain hours, by certain women, 
and a large number of calls duly ‘‘exchanged’’ in one day. If Mrs. A., 





then is the cause of all this coming together? ~ 
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RB. and C. were ‘‘at club’’ between three and four, and Mrs. D., E. 
and F., between four and five, hundreds of women could clear accounts in 
that one afternoon, with a minimum of trouble and expense,—and there 
would be no more absurdity than in more laborious methods. The painful 
part of our present use of our homes is that they really do not fill the want. 
We call and call, we receive and receive, we dine and dine, we are mutually 
excited, mutually exhausted, and mutually bored, yet we do not meet each 
other at all! It is not the genuine subtle touch which brings human souls 
together, —this crowding of many bodies in fine clothes into one overheated 
room, 

‘«What is it all for?’’ 

She meditated. 

‘It is to bring interesting people together,’’ said she. 

Interesting people! That means people who do things. That is why 
the ‘‘lion’’ is such valuable game—yes, the absolutely essential game, — 
for these occasions. Having really no reason for coming together, and 
yet, the necessity being laid upon them, they must secure some sort of bait, 
—something to come and see, or hear. Mrs, Ponsonby de Tompkins in- 
vites the Duchess of Backwater to meet the Prima Donna,—and the Prima 


I asked a somewhat thoughtful society woman 
once. 
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How the most powerful legislative body in the world 
discharges its various 
selected to make speeches and advocate or oppose 
measures, in accordance with party exigencies. Why 


there is so little 
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WitHovut doubt the senate of the 

United States is the most pecul- 
iar legislative body in the world. It 
stands unique among parliamentary 
institutions. To all but to those who 
have had exceptional opportunity to 
study its inner workings, its processes and meth- 
ods are somewhat mysterious. If the seriate 
could be characterized in a phrase, perhaps ‘‘an 
aristocratic democracy’’ would do as well as any 
other. An aristocratic democracy is what it is. 
It prides itself upon its ‘high tone.’’ It loves to 
be formal, elegant, ceremonious, and punctilious. 
It dotes upon luxuriousness. It spends upon it- 
self, each year, almost as much money as the 
house of representatives, though the latter has a 
membership more than four times as great. It 
employs nearly as many men as the lower branch, 
and the average salary which it pays is much 
higher. To be in its service is itself a distinction, and rank for rank the em- 
ployes of the upper branch look down upon their fellows of the plebeian 
end of the big white capitol. In furnishings, decorations, paintings, stat- 
uary, mural embellishments, furniture, carpets, and all the other material 
surroundings and luxuries, whether in the chamber itself, the committee 
rooms, or the private rooms of senators, luxuriousness and indifference to 
expense are the rule. Carved tables at hundreds of dollars each, great easy 
chairs at fifty dollars per chair, and rugs soft and rich, —all these the senate 
equips itself with as of natural right, befitting its dignity. When it is in 
session in hot weather, plain water is not good enough to quench the sen- 
atorial thirst, or Apollinaris alone, or lemonade alone. Apollinaris lemonade, 
limpid and sparkling, made by the barrel by a well-paid colored servitor who 
prides himself upon his art, has long been and still is a favorite senatorial 
beverage. Nothing intoxicating ever passes the doors of the chamber. 

Men who serve in the house of represent- 
atives are prone to be careless in their attire. 
Almost anything is good enough. Go into 
the gallery of the house and look down upon 
the buzzing floor, and you will observe noth- 
ing unusual in the clothes of the hundreds of 
statesmen there assembled. They are dressed 
like all other well-to-do Americans. They are 
as like the crowd of business men one may 
see upon the city exchanges as one pea is like 
another in a pod. But the senate is different. 
There a certain standard is maintained. It is 
not obtrusive, but it is distinctive. When a 
representative is promoted to be a senator he 
gives up his sack coat and slouch hat-and 
takes to frocks and beavers. The long-tailed 
coat is another senatorial favorite. Not all 
senators wear it, but most of them do. It may 
be of any color, —excepting red, green, or blue, 
—provided it has the elongated tail that com- 
ports with the dignity of the august body. It 
comes as near being the modern senatorial 
toga as could be in this democratic age and 


country. Another tradition is that senators arriving at the capitol 


floor, and so much in the cloakrooms. How valuable 
time is wasted by minority members who try to “talk 
legislation. 
processes and methods of this unique parliamentary 
body look to one who has had a view of the inside 
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Donna to meet the Duchess. All the others are to meet these two, If this 
be illegitimate as a form of social mingling, what is legitimate? Where 
may we meet,—if not at home? When women are full-born human beings 
and spend their working hours together in modern activities for the service 
of humanity, instead of spending them alone in primitive activities in the 
service of their families, they will meet every day as men do,—will come 
together naturally, on lines of special affinity in their work. We hear 
much of the superiority of masculine friendship, —that is the reason. Men 
meet naturally, on lines of common work, while women have to go to see 
each other arbitrarily, and their work is all separate and self-interested. 

I have neglected to say what is to become of our young people if we 
have no elaborate scheme for ‘‘bringing them together.’’ The answer to 
that is that they should never have been separated. Coéducation from the 
baby-garden to the university,and common work afterwards,—these obviate 
all labored attempts towa:d association. The children of friends would 
meet naturally; scholars of similar tastes would meet naturally; workers in 
similar lines would meet naturally;—the whole of us, young and old, 
married and single, would meet naturally throughout life;—far more than 
we do now in our misuse of the home as a social medium. 








duties. How members are 





work done on the senate 


How the mysterious 





should ride to and from the capitol in carriages. Not all follow it; but, 
as a rule, the very men who, while serving in the house, find the plebeian 
street cars with complimentary tickets in nice little books good enough for 
their needs, on being elevated to the upper branch think it more suitable 
to their new station to hire carriages, even though they be of the night-liner 
or rickety day-jobber persuasion. 

A keen observer of life in Washington once said that the superior rank 
and dignity assumed by and conceded to members of the senate, in com- 
parison with members of the popular branch, at least in late years, is due 
to a single word. To be a member of the house is to be nothing. It car- 
ries no title with it. One may write of '‘ Representative This’’ or ‘‘ Congress- 
man That,’’ but he never employs those appellations in social converse. 
They are too awkward, too clumsy. So a statesman of our house of com- 
mons is forced to be content with plain ‘‘ Mr.’’ He may be a man of power 
and parts, high in council, and famed as an orator or politician. He counts 
himself lucky if he has ‘brought a title to Washington from his home,—if 
his friends call him ‘‘ Judge,’’ or ‘*General,’’ or ««Governor,’’ —for that will 
stay by him and help him along the road. But it is far different with the 
fortunate men of the American house of lords. The good, euphonious, 
swelling, resonant title, ‘‘Senator,’’ displaces all previous titles. It rolls 
easily from the tongue. The very sound of it is stately, and suggestive of 
power and dignity. To be announced in a drawing-room as ‘Senator 
Blank,’’ or to be hailed as «‘Senator’’ in a group of people socially met, 
is to elicit the compliment of a turning of heads, eyes, and ears. One calls 
his friends of the popular branch by whatsoever title he happens to think 
of,—plain, common ‘‘ Mister,’’ in most instances. But a senator one never 
calls anything but ‘‘Senator,’’ with a slight, fondling, lingering rolling of 
the sonorous syllables. Every man bearing this title is proud of it, is con- 
tent with it, and would exchange it for no other except that of ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent.’’ It must be admitted that ambition to effect this exchange is by no 
means rare. Twenty years ago it was deemed an honor to be invited from 
the senate to the cabinet and to be called « Mr. Secretary.’’ But now it is 
just the other way. Men prefer service in the senate, with its individuality 
and freedom, to toil and trouble and a world 
of detail and responsibility as one of the presi- 
dent's hired men at the head of a great public 
department. Probably a dozen men in the 
senate to-day have declined places in the cab- 
inet, —some of them, like Allison and Spooner, 
three or four times, and others, like Aldrich, 
Cullom, and Hale, once or twice. In every 
cabinet there are men who would gladly send 
their resignations to the president if they but 
had senatorial seats awaiting them. 

But there is much more in being a sena- 
tor than the joy of receiving the stately saluta- 
tion of the title. So rapidly has the senate 
risen in power during the last ten years that a 
seat in that body is now regarded as one of 
the greatest prizes of American public life. 
Service in the senate has its own peculiar 
charm. Few who taste its delights voluntarily 
surrender their places at its table. Men spend 
fortunes and risk their reputations to gain or 
regain a seat. There are many games in 
America with innumerable players. Money- 


is busy on the thoroughfare getting is easily the first. Politics is the sec- 
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ond. Men love the game of politics—as, indeed, do many the game of 
money-getting, for the power it brings. Consciously or unconsciously all 
nen aspire to power, as women do to beauty and its prizes,—love and ad- 
miration. Men who come to the senate find themselves suddenly lifted 
among the seats of the mighty. The weakest, most obscure and inefficient 
man that ever was thrust into the senate by the freaks and accidents of poli- 
tics rubbed his eyes soon after he got there in wonderment at the trick of 
legerdemain which had placed so much influence in his hands, which caused 
him to be so much looked up to, and which made him a man of such note 
and mark. All this goes withthe place. It is inherent in the system which 
hooses ninety men out of a nation of almost as many millions, just two from 
2 commonwealth with anything from half a million to five or six million 
souls. To be one man ina million is alone a distinction. Add to this that 


the humblest of the ninety may, if he chooses, exert a little influence upon 
the operations of the body which is constitutionally coequal with and in 
practice superior to the great American house of commons, which is not 
only half the lawmaking power of the land 
but actually the shaper of its polity, and 
whose functions are not only legislative but 
also of the nature of advice to and a check 
upon the executive through the right of con- 
firmation or rejection of his appointments, 
and of ratification, amendment, or defeat of 
all his compacts with sister nations. Men 
who love power find that, if in the senate 
their aspiration for power is not satisfied, 
at least opportunity is always theirs. They 
sit at the table where the greatest game of 


American public life is played, and if at first 
they do not win they live upon hope of better 
days to come. 

What a charming game it is! How 
surrounded it is by elegance, by stately form, 
and by the incense of deference and respect! 
It is worth while to play even if one loses, so 
fascinating is it all. It is worth while to be 
in the senate even if one must sit in a rear 
seat and hold his tongue. To be a senator 
is to be Somebody. There are no Nobodies 
in the American house of lords, as there are 
in our house of commons. In the latter 
three fourths of the members are negligible 
quantities. They are never heard from save 


CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
of the house, is very popular 


when the roll is called, and, as the rule that 
men vote with their party is rarely broken, it is not often that an obscure 
member can get into the lime-light through the importance of his vote in a 


crisis. There are scores on scores of members of the house who are abso- 
lutely unknown outside their own districts. For example, take any well-in- 
formed newspaper correspondent at Washington. It is his business to know 
mer He does know most of those who are worth knowing.. Yet it is per- 
fectly safe to say there is not a correspondent in the gallery who could name 
all of the members of the house from such a state as New York, or Illinois, 
or Pennsylvania. He is lucky if he knows the names of all the representa- 
tives from his own state, if it chances to have a dozen or more members. 
But he is able to name every one of the ninety senators, and with most of 
them he has a personal acquaintance. It is an axiom in the newspaper pro- 
fession at Washington that, as to members of the lower branch, one must 
know the leaders and his local men; but, as to the senators, he must know 
every one, 


\ 


\s befits a well-organized aristocracy, the senate makes much of pre- 
rogative and privilege. The matter of seats upon the floor is indicative of 


the system. In the house of representatives one man is presumably as good 
as another. 


The Prerogative of Seniority Is Considered in Making Appointments 


When a new congress meets there is a lottery for the choice of seats. 
Che newest and freshest member from a backwoods district may be 


the lucky man to have his name drawn from the box by the blindfolded 
page and to have first choice of all the seats in the great hall. The veteran 
of half a score of congresses, a man of power and note, may be the last of 
the long line and forced to content himself with a perch in the extreme 
rear. This is democracy with a vengeance, and of 


course it would never do for the aristocratic upper 
branch. ‘There the senator who gets a good seat 
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choice, though there have been a few exceptions tothis rule. For example, 
the friends of General Grant deprived Charles Sumner of the chairmanship 
of the great committee on foreign relations, vastly to that statesman’s dis- 
gust. Recently the friends of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge tried to break the 
tradition and deprive Senator Shelby M. Cullom of the same chairmanship 
so that Lodge, who stood junior only to Cullom, might get it. But the rule 
was observed in this instance, and Mr. Cullom got his chairmanship by 
giving up his place at the head of the table in the room of the committee on 
interstate commerce. The prerogative of seniority is carried to such an 
extreme in the senate that, when two senators from the same state aspire to 
a vacancy upon a committee, the senior senator by tradition has the prefer- 
ence and can not be denied. For illustration I have to cite Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge. As a traveler and student, and investigator of international 


questions, he naturally wished a place upon the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, and many of his colleagues thought his selection would be fitting 
and wise. 


But it happened that Mr. Fairbanks, who is also from Indiana, 
wanted to be a member of that committee. 
Mr. Fairbanks is an able man, and fine law- 
yer, ‘ough not specially familiar with in- 
ternational questions. He is, however, the 
senior senator from Indiana, and as senior 
he got the place and Mr. Beveridge did n’t. 

When new senators are to be placed 
upon committees, or differences between 
old senators are to be adjusted, the executive 
committee comes into operation. It is at 
this point that we encounter one of the strik- 
ing features of the senatorial system. Here 
we discover how democratic the senate is 
amidst all its aristocratic tendencies; and, 
if its democracy has a tendency to run into 
oligarchy, it is in that respect not different 
from most democratic organizations. The 
executive committee is a body which has 
no official status. It is unknown in the 
records or archives of the senate. Yet it is 
the real controlling power, the lever which 
starts or stops and regulates the machinery 
of the upper branch. The executive com- 
mittee, commonly and suggestively known 
as the ‘‘steering committee,’’ is appointed 
by a caucus of the majority senators; that 
is to say, under the present régime, the Re- 
publican senators get together in secret cau- 
cus and name seven of their number to take pa i of the business of the 
senate. Membership in this committee is one of the great prizes of sena- 
torial service. It means influence and power, for the ‘‘steering committee’’ 
not only settles questions of committee assignments, assignments to com- 
mittees or private rooms, (for it is an unwritten law that every senator, 
whether chairman of a committee or not, or whetijer a member of the ma- 


jority or of the minority party, shall have a room to himself to use as an 


office, ) and many other matters pertaining to the comfort and convenience of 
senators, but it also exercises supervision over that really important thing, 
‘the order of business.”’ 


It Is only really Important Measures That Must Run Their Chances 


In the senate ‘‘the order of business’’ is vital. There is always a 
crush of bills and resolutions. As sessions draw near a close rivalry 
between measures demanding consideration becomes intense. The rules 
provide how much time shall be given to pension and other private bills 
from th> calendar. All these minor matters are settled by rule or by long 
established practice. Appropriation bills, too, have a right of way. But 
really important measures apart from the supply bills must run their 
chances. Only a few can be taken up, debated, and voted upon, because 
of lack of time and the lavish manner in which time is wasted in the sen- 
ate. Indeed, it is a common practice of the men who have their hands 
upon the levers of the machine to encourage the waste of time in debate, 
during the early part of sessions, so that there shall be a crush of rival 
measures in the closing hours; for it is in these crushes that the men of in- 
fluence and leadership find the best chance to get their own way, to kill off 
the measures they do not like, to force to the front those they do like, and 

also to command strength for their own purposes by 
preying upon the ever-increasing anxieties of the 





keeps it as long as he remains asenator. Such men 
as Allison, Hale, Hoar, Cullom, and others have sat 
all the way from ten to twenty-five years at one desk. 
When an old senator with an advantageously located 
seat drops out through death or failure to secure re- 
electiun, some other senator from the rear applies 
for his seat and gets it, the rule being, ‘‘ first come, 
first served.’’ New senators are compelled to take 
the less desirable desks in the rear of the chamber, 
to await their turn for a chance at better ones. Thus 
in the senate there is a slow but steady movement 
from the rear toward the front of the chamber,—a 
movement highly suggestive of the senatorial system 
based upon prerogative and precedence. 

Even more striking is the method of assigning 
senators to places upon committees. Here again 
prerogative is everything. If the chairman of a 
committee dies or leaves the senate the man of the 
majority political party who has served longest upon 
that committee becomes his successor. The rule is 
invariable, though of course complications occasion- 
ally arise. If thesenior committeeman is chairman of 
another important committee, he may be compelled 
to surrender one ortheother. Usually he is given his 





SENATORS BEVERIDGE AND COCKRELL 
on their way to luncheon 


friends of imperiled bills. 

Over the question of what measure shall be 
taken up and pressed for a vote the executive com- 
mittee exercises great but not decisive control. It 
is the representative of the party. It is supposed to 
speak for the party and to be devoted to its best in- 
terests. Ordinarily it is considered the duty of all 
senators of the majority party to bow to the will of 
the committee created expressly to solve such prob- 
lems, and ordinarily the duty is discharged. Hence 
it is easy to see that, so far as the general run of 
business is concerned, the executive or ‘‘steering’”’ 
committee is the power behind the scenes. It is the 
unseen hand that guides and directs the progress of 
legislation. If you are a casual visitor, seated in 
one of the galleries of the beautiful senate cham- 
ber, you see nothing of this. Apparently everything 
is being done upon the floor before your eyes. You 
are intensely interested when a Republican senator 
rises and moves that such-and-such a bill be made 
the order of business; that is, that it be taken up 
and be considered until disposed of. You wonder 
how the other senators are going to take it. Are 
they friendly or unfriendly? How will they vote? 
Of course you could not be expected to know that all 
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this is a matterof form. The 
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arrangement was made hours 
or days ago, not on the floor 
of the senate, but elsewhere. 
The result is known in ad- 
vance almost to the last vote. 
This motion and this roll call 
of the senate are only a for- 
mal registering, or placing 
upon the records, of the de- 
cision reached in another 
place. 

What other place? The 
cloakrooms. Ranged around 
three sides of the senate 
chamber are narrow and long 
apartments fitted with easy 
chairs and sofas and pegs for 
hats and coats. Here sena- 
tors gather to lounge, smoke, 
chat, and in hot weather to 
drink the luscious Apollinaris 
lemonade so deftly mixed by 
the old colored man down in the basement. Here there is more political 
discussion than in any other equal floor space in the world,—world-politics, 
national politics, state politics, and, above all else, senate politics. Thereisa 
question as to which measures shall be taken up and which be permitted 
to sleep the sleep of death. There are conflicting interests. A group of 
strong men is pulling one way, and another group, equally strong, is pulling 
the other. If party harmony is to be preserved, something must be done. 
Some one must assume the responsibility of deciding what it shall be. This 
is the function of the executive committee. Its members are busy in the 
cloakrooms. They talk with the leaders of the rival forces. They detect 
the strong points and the weak points in the armor of each. Then they 
hold an informal committee meeting on the spot,—the chairman perhaps 
lying at full length on a sofa, smoking a cigar, while others are lying or stand- 
ing about,—and reach a decision. ‘This is the decision you have seen reg- 
istered on the floor, and that is the way the machinery is kept in motion. 

But the verdicts of the steering committee are not irrevocable. They 
may be and sometimes are overturned. The senate has its aristocracy, well 
mixed with democracy, and it has its oligarchy, but no autocracy. Now and 
then it happens that the decisions of the steering committee are strenuously 
objected to by senators of the majority party. They join with men of their 
way of thinking from the minority across the aisle and wage a contest on 
the floor. They fight it out, and the largest number of votes wins, or a com- 
promise is forced after a deadlock. If you chance to be in the galleries on 
one of these rare occasions, you behold a real test of strength, a roll call that 
was not cut and dried. An odd phase of the senatorial system is that the 
party men who revolt against the dicta of the regularly constituted com- 
mittee speaking and acting for the party do not lose caste by kicking over 
the traces. If in the house a man votes against his party he is called an 
‘‘insurgent,’’ a ‘‘veconcentrado,’’ or a ‘‘rebel.’’ In the senate he is 


called—a senator! Yet there is a limit beyond which no man who cares for 
his status will go. 


SENATOR MARCUS A. HANNA, 


one of the Republican leaders in Washington 





A Senator Who Revolts with Good Reason Is generally Forgiven 


The rule of party is not absolute and tyrannical in the senate, as it is 
in the house. Generous concessions are made to individualism. A senator 
who revolts, with good reason, pertaining to his interest or his conscience, 
is forgiven. He suffers nothing,—always provided he does not do it too 
often or upon frivolous or trivial grounds. 
A senator has the right to play his game ac- 
cording to his lights and character, and he 
may play it, within reasonable bounds. But 
the party has its rights, too, and so he must 
not overplay his hand. The late Senator 
William E. Mason—pugnacious, courageous, 
brilliant,—overplayed. He was so often 
against his party that, before he left the sen- 
ate, he was, though still nominally a Repub- 
lican, acipher in itscouncils. Senator George 
F. Hoar, who is with his party most of the 
time, but most forcibly, eloquently, and stren- 
uously against it on a question involving his 
conscience, remains a Republican in full and 
well-beloved fellowship. 

Last winter the effectiveness of party 
control in the senate was seriously jeopar- 
dized by a revolt within the Republican ranks 
over the question of admitting four newstates. 
It was one of the exceptional cases which 
prove the rule that generally the party or- 
ganization has its way. In this instance so 
many Republican senators joined the re- 
volt, and effected so strong a working alli- 
ance with the Democratic minority, that the 
contest became a very stubborn and heated 
one. A majority of the Republicans sup- 
ported the executive committee, and a mi- 
nority joined the Democrats in opposition. 
At length; in the nerve-trying crisis of the struggle, the regulars raised the 
cry that the question was whether or not the Republican party was to con- 
tinue in control of the senate, though the observance of time-honored 
methods was the real question involved, completely overshadowing the 
minor issue of the admission of the four territories as states. Even this did 
not stampede the men who had joined the opposition; intimations that, if 
they persisted in their course, they might lose caste as individuals with the 
powers that be in the senate failed to intimidate them, and in the end a com- 


SENATOR C. M. DEPEW, 
the humorist of the body 





promise had to be effected. 

This episode threw a flood 
of light upon the workings of 
the senatorial system. It 
showed that, while the party 
method of control is securely 
installed and likely to remain, 
it is not infallible. It is likely 
to break down now and then. 
Individualism has been culti- 
vated to such an extent that 
one can never know when it is 
going to break forth in protest 
against the rule of the party 
majority. If one were to at- 
tempt a characterization of this 
system, he would almost be 
forced to say that it approaches 
the ideal. Inthe United States 
we have government by party, 
and government by party is in- 
evitable in the two houses of 
congress. But it should not be 
a party absolutism, suppressing individuality and cracking the whip on all 
occasions and exacting implicit obedience. In the senate there is the rule 
of party, giving a sense of responsibility and the cohesiveness that is nec- 
essary to the working out of policies. But there is no absolutism about it. 
Apparently the balance between the two extremes is held about right, and 
the result is usually wholesome. 

Again, the senate gives its minority greater power than any other legis- 
lative minority in the world enjoys. Virtually the minority of the senate 
possesses the power of veto whenever it cares to exercise that power. This 
power is acquired through the right of unlimited debate. Many people 
think this power should not exist; they regard it as un-American; they say 
the majority bears the responsibility and should be able to exercise its 
will. It often happens that, when some proposed piece of legislation is 
delayed by seemingly endless debate, the country grows impatient and 
demands a change of the rules so that the previous question may be or- 
dered and a vote be had. Occasionally proposals of this character are 
made by senators; one such was made by a member of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Platt of Connecticut, last spring, after the statehood struggle 
had blocked all other legislation throughout many weary weeks. But there 
are two sides to the question. Many men in the senate and not a few out 
of it favor retention of this power of the minority as a sort of check or regu- 
lator upon hasty legislation. Not all of the argument is upon one side or 
the other. It is certainly true that the possibility of the minority’s exer- 
cising its power of veto does restrain the rule of party from tyranny and 
excess. It is an axiom in the senate that, notwithstanding the ability of 
the minority, or of one or two men under favorable circumstances, to talk 
to death any proposed legislation, in the end the majority always has its 
way and the minority retreats. To secure this result may take a good deal 
of time. The business may have to lie over from one session to another. 
This deliberation, this carefulness, this waiting for time to correct errors 
and cool passions, is one of the arguments used by those who favor retention 
of the present system. 

One can never tell when the power of obstruction through unlimited 
debate is to be invoked or which side is to invoke it. A dozen years ago 
the Democratic minority had recourse to it in the memorable contest over 
the Force Bill. Last winter the Republican majority, converted into a mi- 
nority by secessions on the statehood measure, was actually compelled to 
adopt the very weapon which it had formerly 
decried. Again, in the closing hours of the 
session, the Democrats had occasion to turn 
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to it again for the purpose of ‘‘evening up"’ 
the score. 


The Master-politician Is Nelson W. Aldrich 


In a system like that of the senate, where 
so much may be accomplished by intrigue, 
by maneuvering, by combinations, by wast- 
ing time, and by artifice of all other sorts, 
there is invitation to the master-politician to 
play his game. The master-politician of the 
senate is Nelson W. Aldrich, the actual 
though not the titular leader of the majority. 
To block drastic antitrust legislation and 
other action which he did not want he se- 
cretly encouraged and manipulated the state- 
hood deadlock, or at least was charged with ~ 
doing so. As the session drew toward a close, 
the compromise having been effected, and 
the decks cleared, Mr. Aldrich came to the 
front with his financial bill. It was a measure 
upon which he had set his heart. He was 
wholly confident of passing it. But in an 
hour his dream was rudely broken. A few 
Democratic senators got together and agreed 
that Mr. Aldrich’s bill should not be per- 
mitted to pass. They would exercise the 
power of veto through unrestrained debate. 
They served public notice of their intention, and Mr. Aldrich’s bill was 
dead. Time was so precious that it was not necessary to fire a single shot 
from their rhetorical battery. Thus the slaughter of statehood through Re- 
publican obstruction was avenged by the slaughter of the financial bill 
through Democratic obstruction. But in the end, when the senate is in the 
mood, some sort of statehood bill and some sort of financial bill will doubt- 
less pass. It is probably safe to say that abandonment of the present 
system will not come for years, if ever. 


SENATOR S&S. B. ELKINS, 


a leader of Southern interests 
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In the World of 
Achievement 


A record of the men and women who by 
energy and industry have won recognition 


FEW European contests have created 
as much interest as the one re- 
cently instituted by the Paris paper, 


graphs of fair women to the contest, subaqueous 
and a committee was selected to 
choose twenty from the entire number 
submitted. Then the readers of the 
‘«Figaro’’ were asked to vote for the 
choice. Miss Maude Fealy, a young 
American actress, who was born in 
Kentucky nineteen years ago, and has 
dd pnb Seog made a very promising start in legiti- 
yurt mate drama, was their selection. The 
‘«Figaro’s’’ contest created an in- 
terest that reached to European royalty, and the German em- 
peror, after Miss Fealey had been declared the winner, an- 
nounced that, in his opinion, Miss Geraldine Farrar should 
have been entitled to the honor, for she has the most beautiful 
face | is ever seen. Miss Farrar’s photograph was not pre- 
ente She is alsoan American. Her home is in California, 
everal years she has lived in Europe, where she has 
and sung in grand opera. 








‘«Figaro,’’ to decide who may be CHAS. SOOYSMITH, 
truly called the most beautiful woman inaugurator of the use of 
. . . : pneumatic Caissons in con- 
in the world. That journal invited structing building founda- 
the world at large to send photo- tions. He has also simpli- 


fied the methods of difficult 


tunnel work 





F. MACMILLAN, 


an American master ot 














MISS MAUDE FEALY, 


winner of the Paris *‘ Figaro’s"’ award for pre-eminence in beauty 


the violin 


* a a 


NG to the notice of the British government a land bill that would give 
w hope to the people of Ireland has been considered a task no less 
than audacious. This intricate problem has taxed the greatest minds 
t Britain, and the first possibility for an amicable adjustment of the 
sevel xations was presented by Charles Wyndham, the Irish secretary of 
tat ir. Wyndham’s new measures have attracted the attention of King 
I VII., who has promised to advise parliament to accept them, and 
tain is heralding the rise of a new political power. Now that Mr. 
Wy1 1's bill has become a law, the king is justified in saying that ‘‘a 
n opening for Ireland.’’ The British government is, by this law, 
tted to the wholesale transfer by purchase of the soil of 
Ireland from a few large proprietors to the many small farmers 


v tually occupy and cultivate it. 

a a + 
C »N Forp the humorist is rapidly eclipsing Simeon Ford 
~ 


e hotel keeper. Although known for years as an active 
progressive manager in his vocation, Mr. Ford now seems 

) be filling the place which Bill Nye left vacant, and he has re- 
iny tempting offers to retire from business and enter 
rary field. For many years he has been one of the 
peakers at the annual banquet of the American Hotel 
pel \ssociation. His tall, lean form, and his sad, un- 
yuntenance have added to the quaintness of his humor. 
yeeches finally became the chief attraction at the banquets, 

1 his fame spread. Now he is invited to attend every 

( fair in New York, where a bit of after-dinner wit is a 
essity. Mr. Ford’s speeches have been published in book 
Doubleday, Page, and Company. The following is 


come a humorist 


poet who wrote about time flying with leaden wings had had a few promis- 
ulling due, he would have changed his tune. If you ever find time hanging 
r hands, just give your butcher a sixty-day note and you'll find him roost- 
yorstep next morning. Half the hotel men down our way have writers’ 
drawing so many notes, and now our state legislature has even taken 
ree days of grace. I have been so deeply engrossed, during the past twelve 
I the absorbing occupation of eluding creditors, that I have had to neglect even 
! vork may say, right here, that this has been an off year for the hotel 
nour way. The advent of a guest in a New York hotel has been an event 
ute as to occasion remark. Perhaps you yourself have noticed a certain deli- 
intruding which has characterized the public of late. And yet I can recol- 
at my Own modest caravansary, when the guests were wont to climb up one 
icks in their efforts to reach the register. A similar scene is now daily en- 
nt of the free lunch counter. In those happy days I frequently had to 
my employees the order, ‘‘All hands prepare to repel boarders,'’ but of late 
t had much repelling to do. In fact, we treat our occasional guests with 

is consideration that it embarrasses them, not being used to it. 


is his idea about the man behind the desk in a hotel :— 
important feature of a hotel is the ‘‘man behind the desk,"’ the hotel clerk. 
clerk must be a walking encyclopedia, directory, railway, steamship and 
n short, a universal fountain of knowledge and information. No man 
rned than the hotel clerk. In current fiction he is described as a haughty 


" 


ichable despot who, intrenched behind a large diamond shirt-stud, super- 
ns trembling travelers to remote and cheerless chambers. As a matter of 
illy the most good-natured and accommodating of mortals. Were he not 


nd placid nature he would have long since decorated a cemetery. He is 

emember everybody, and to give every one the best room in the house; to 
humorous anecdote related to him, no matter how antique; and to lend 
ear to every traveler who is in distress, or imagines that he is. 


a a - 


ALTON Brooks PARKER, chief judge of the court of appeals of 


J New York, who is prominently mentioned as a possible candidate for the 
presidency of the United States on the Democratic ticket, is one of the most 
silent and reserved men who has ever come into national prominence. Out- 





SIMEON FORD, . . . 
iebie ‘wey af Sealing: sai and den. leans ea a hotel heeper who hes be- as any other American negro. He began his school life at 


side of the legal fraternity, few people had ever heard of him before he was 
offered the nomination for governor of New York, last year, which he de- 
clined. Judge Parker is fifty-two years old and is a native of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was a poor boy,—so poor, indeed, that he was even 
denied a chance to work his way through college. - During his early life he 
was a school-teacher, and while following this calling he saved the money 
that purchased the law books he eagerly longed for. To-day he is consid- 
ered one of the most learned lawyers in the East. In 1877, Mr. Parker was 
elected surrogate of Ulster County, New York. The fact that he was the 
only one on his ticket to be elected was a strong testimonial of his popularity. 
a - * 
‘*They touched the keys and set the music free."’ 

HIS singing line, from one of his own sonnets, carves with 
the precision of inspiration the whole life history of Wil- 
liam Pickens, the negro who recently won the Ten Eyck prize 
for oratory at Yale University. In 1881, at some place in the 
Carolinas, just where he does not know, he was born, the son 
of ex-slaves who could neither read nor write. Ten years later 
the child, still as illiterate as his parents, moved with them to 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and there began going to school. To- 
day, only a little more than ten other years having elapsed, he 
has a national reputation as an orator. His prize oration was 
on the conditions existing in Hayti. Grover Cleveland sent for 
a copy of it and expressed his satisfaction at the manner in 
which Mr. Pickens had grasped his subject. This boy, begin- 
ning as the loutish and ignorant child of a common day laborer, 
has probably fought against as great odds and to as great ends 


the end of the yearly term, in 1891. But in some way, which 
even he does not remember, he had acquired during the first 
part of the year such proficiency in reading and arithmetic that, upon be- 
ing examined when he entered the school, he was immediately put into 
the fourth grade. His readiness in grasping book learning amounts to a 
sort of unconscious cerebration. After being in the school but a few months 
he stood at the head of his class. Three years after the school life began 
his mother, who had been his mainstay, died. Then he was obliged to sup- 
port himself. This he did in numerous ways; he ran errands, and per- 
formed every variety of humble service on Saturdays and in the evenings, 
until, finally, at the end of the school term, he succeeded in securing em- 
ployment as an oarsman on the Arkansas River. The hard work strength- 
ened his body and he liked it. At the end of three 
years, during which all his spare time was occupied 
performing the duties of a ferryman, a bridge was 
built across the river and he was obliged to seek 
some other occupation. He soon found it ina fac- 
tory which made staves for barrels and hogsheads, 
and during this new term of service he was given a 
practical insight into what slavery in its worst form 
during ante bellum days must have meant. He 
was made the assistant of a man of ferocious tem- 
per who seemed to want tokill him. The colored 
boy was obliged to stand upon the top of a pile of 
staves, building it up by the staves that were 
passed up to him. The man below would use all 
the cunning of which he was capable to catch 
Pickens off his guard and would hurl the heavy 
staves of wood at his head with enough force to 
brain him. This cruelty marked a turning-point GEORGES SARESY. 


‘. . - : inventor of the new 
in his career, he declares, for it showed him that ship-motor 
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MISS GERALDINE FARRAR, 
to whom the German emperor gave the palm for beauty 


brute instincts in man must be overcome. For two years, during all his 
vacations and holidays, he stood as a target for the man and was never once 
hit. At the end of this experience, in 1899, he was graduated at the head 
of his class in high school, having had absolutely perfect lessons in every 
study, during the eight years of his school life. Of course, by this time he 
had fully determined to go on. He did not possess one penny, but it did 
not seem to occur to him that this was an obstacle. He spent the sum- 
mer after his graduation at work upon the Choctaw Railroad, in the wilder- 
ness of Arkansas. During this time he saved fifty dollars. He had one book 
which had been his constant joy and companion allsummer. It was ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.’’ With thirty dollars he landed in Talladega, 
Alabama, and paid the entire amount into the college treasury. 
He immediately took such a high stand in scholarship that he 
was not troubled any more during the year by the problem of 
expenses. In June, 1903, he was graduated at Talladega Col- 
lege, as valedictorian. Then came his opportunity to enter 
Yale. He found that he could enter as a junior in the fall 
term and receive financial help until Christmas, after which 
time the aid would depend upon his scholarship. He imme- 
diately started for Chicago and spent the whole summer work- 
ing in a machine shop at the heaviest kind of labor, earning 
one dollar and fifty cents a day, and saving during the vaca- 
tion eighty dollars. He finally arrived in New Haven with 
seventy-five dollars. Since then he has supported himself by do- 
ing scullery work and waiting in restaurants, and by washing win- 
dows. In the meantime he has taken such a high rank in 
his classes that he has had all his tuition remitted, and has 
been put into the first division of his class. Dean Wright, of 
the academic department, has pronounced him the brightest 
negro he has ever met. He has not only tolerance but even 
respect for the race prejudice toward the blacks that exists over the whole 
country in a greater or less degree. He wisely says that he knows that it is 
contrary to human nature for a race to set its slaves free and then in two gen- 
erations to receive them as equals in all the affairs of life. Paraphrasing a 
well-known line, he says, ‘‘The white man’s forgiveness gives and takes.’’ 


a - a 


L= BARON RuSSELL BriGGs, the new president of Radcliffe College, 

may fairly be said to have triumphed over his temperament. Although 
diffident to an unusual degree, as a boy,he has retained a manner so retiring 
as to be singularly at variance with the success he has gained. _To the ma- 
jority of Harvard men he will never be anything 
but Dean Briggs, for it was in this capacity that he 
served at Harvard for many years. Born in Salem, 
graduated from Harvard in 1875, later professor of 
English and dean of the college, and now presi- 
dent of Harvard's sister institution, he is a New 
Englander imbued with every Boston tradition. 
In twenty years of Harvard service, he was, much 
of the time, the mentor of the college. As dean 
of the academic department he has had personal 
control of the two thousand or more men who make 
up the college proper. To those who lagged, to 
those in trouble, and to those in sickness, he has 
gone asa friend. Year in and year out, often late 
into the night, he has labored, advising, encoura- 
ging, or punishing, as the case has required. His 
kindliness, his great good sense, his absolute dem- 
ocracy, not only in feeling but also in manner of 
life, and, above all else, his incessant labor, have 
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SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
a leader in the British par- 
liament as well as in litera- 
ture, who said he would like 
to buy for cash the time of a 
number of idlers who were 
sitting in a London park 





JOSEPH L. BRISTOW, 
the fourth assistant post- 
master-general 





Dr. ELEASER SARKIS, 
Armenian translator of 
Roosevelt’s works 
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impressed his personality upon Harvard. It is, perhaps, a relic 
of the nervous laugh of boyhood which has passed into Har- 
vard tradition as ‘‘The dean's smile.’’ In his office he has 
meted out the various shades of punishment sometimes called 
‘the Harvard ‘‘shuns,’’—admonition, probation, suspension, 
rustication,and expulsion. A student standing before the dean 
for the first time would note that kindly smile and hope, but 
the smile, although never deceitful, often deceived. It pre- 
ceded every degree of punishment. Perhaps it is his ability 
to smile which has enabled him to 
handle his charges with such kindli- 
ness and skill. If his smile has often 
buoyed up fainting hearts without 
cause, he has never wavered from his 
sense of duty. 
a a - 


RYE® since Sir Gilbert Parker be- 

came a member of the British 
parliament, he has been forced to 
work at a double pace in order to 
keep up with the demand for his lit- 
erary products. In person Sir Gil- 
bert is of lower middle height, with 
keen light eyes, and is alert in man- 
ner, notwithstanding a certain sub- 
stratum of British reserve, which only 
serves to cover a western spirit of en- 
terprise and universality. After a 
recent session of parliament, he was 
hurrying to his home in Carlton House Terrace, London, to 
complete some literary work. He was thinking that what he 
most needed was time, more time,—longer days and longer 
hours. As he hastened through a park he noticed the groups 
of idle men that filled the benches. Approaching several 
men, he said :— 

‘‘You men seem to have a lot of time that you do not 
know what to do with. Now Iam a busy man and I need more 
hours in every day and more days in every week to complete 
the work I have mapped out. If any of you can possibly devise a scheme 
whereby I can buy for cash some of your idle hours, just call on me. I 
often wonder that so many men are weighed down with time that they have 
no use for.’’ 

With that Sir Gilbert pulled one of his cards from his pocket, left it with 
the group, and walked away. 

a + o 

At the age of forty-seven years Charles Sooysmith has achieved a reputa- 

tion as one of the leading civil engineers of the country, especially 
through the introduction of novel methods in the solving of difficult prob- 
lems in excavation and foundation work. Mr. Sooysmith be- 
longs not to the class of Americans who have achieved social 
position and standing foreign to their birth, but to the less ex- 
ploited class who have added luster to already distinguished 
names. His father is General William Sooysmith, who served 
in the Federal Army during the Civil War, and who is now an 
engineer in Chicago. Mr. Sooysmith was graduated from the 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York, in 1876, and served an 
apprenticeship with the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Rail- 
road. His first independent undertaking was as contractor 
for a bridge across the Savannah River, Georgia, in a most 
unhealthy neighborhood, where he found it impossible to re- 
tain foremen imported from the North. With characteristic 
energy, he stepped into the breach himself and served as his 
own foreman, thus obviating failure. He inaugurated the use 
of pneumatic caissons in the construction of foundations for 
large buildings, and also introduced into this country the Ger- 
man freezing process for excavating wet earth by sinking pipes 
at intervals in the form of a circle, the spaces between the 
pipes being gradually frozen so as to form a solid wall, inside 
of which excavation can take place. By an extension and adaption of this 
system amounting almost to an independent invention, he has greatly sim- 
plified the difficulty of subaqueous excavation, and it is not unlikely that his 
method may be adopted in the building of the Pennsylvania Railroad tun- 
nels under the Hudson River. Mr. Sooysmith says that whatever success 
has come to him may be attributed to the fact that he never gave up any 
particular thing until he had finished it. He believes that this is the only 
way to attain a degree of perfection. Some of his inventions have appeared 
to be hopeless, at times, but he never lost faith in them. 
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the new president of Rad- 
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O*E has only to look over the records which have been made in railroad 

life to see that positions of great influence have been reached by many 
who started at the very bottom. Within the past two years three vice 
presidents and one general manager have been added to the list of officers 
of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. The careers of these 
men are striking examples of the qualities which win in railroad life. The 
very difficulties which they have had to overcome have furnished the 
very best possible preparation for the discharge of the larger obligations. 
W. C. Brown, who, in February, 1902, became third vice president of the 
New York Central, in addition to his duties as vice president and general 
manager of the Lake Shore Railroad, began his career as a section hand on 
the Western Union Railroad at Thompson, Illinois. This he obtained in 
June, 1869, before he was sixteen years old. He worked faithfully for sev- 
eral months, but was somewhat dissatisfied with the future prospects of the 
position. He became interested in the new developments of telegraphy, 
and sought an opportunity to learn to be an operator. This came in Sep- 
tember of 1869, when he was offered the privilege of learning telegraphy at 
night if he would work during the day at furnishing fuel for the locomo- 
tives. He hauled wood for a considerable distance, and then piled it in 


‘ 








he assisted in ‘‘wooding up’’ the engines. In the 
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ricks along the track. When the trains came along Four officers of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad who have risen from 
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has been applied. His unique ship-motor, the 
‘‘Velocita,’’ his latest invention, promises to double 


summer of 1870, he was deemed capable of actual the ranks to positions of great importance the speed of vessels using it. Several of the leading 


work as a telegrapher, and he became an extra 
operator on the Minnesota Division of the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway. As soon as he be- 
gan work in the dispatcher’s office young Mr. 
Brown was well started in his chosen profession. 
Che turning-point in his career came when he 
began to learn the intricate details connected with 
the operation of the road. His employers soon 
found that he knew so much about their busi- 
ness that his services were invaluable. When it 
was found necessary to create the office of fourth 
vice president, John Carstensen, who for several 
years had occupied the position of comptroller, 
was selected, Mr. Carstensen, who is still of mid- 
dle age, has had a career unusual in railroad life. 
He has never been employed by any other road 
than the New York Central, and in its service he 
has occupied nearly every position in the accounting department, from office 
boy to his present berth. William J. Wilgus, the fifth vice president, has 
a remarkable-record for a man in his thirty-seventh year. He was educated 
to be a civil engineer. Nearly eighteen years ago, he applied for a position 
with the New York Central Company, but failed to secure it. He went to 
the West and entered the service of the Minnesota and Northwestern Rail- 





W. J. WILGUS 


road. In five years he held alternately the following positions: rodman, 
draughtsman, assistant engineer, assistant engineer of maintenance of way, 
and division engineer. Four years ago, after a long series of successes, he be- 
came the chief engineer of the New York Central. Alfred H. Smith, who 
was recently chosen for general manager of the same road, is thirty-nine 
years old. Twenty-five years ago, he was a four-dollar-a-week messenger 
boy in the office of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern in Cleveland, 


Ohio, and for two years carried messages for the officials of that company. 
He was the youngest of five children, and, spurred on by the necessity of 
earning a living, worked with determination to become a great railroad 
man. His opportunity came, menial as it might 
seem, to join the ‘‘ gang’’ laborers at one dollar and 
fifty cents a day. The income was a small fortune 
to him, and he worked harder than ever before. 
He learned how to spike a rail better than any other 
man in the ‘‘gang,’’ and one day, when he was 
called up by the superintendent to receive instruc- 
tions, he was sent away as foreman. Like many 
other successful men, Mr. Smith has a set of maxims 
which have been of great value to him during his 
life. They read as follows:— 
to-day's work so well that no one can find a flaw in it. 
k out for your employer's interest first and always. 
D t be afraid to work overtime. 
lling to stand hard knocks and come up smiling. 
n't work with one eye on the clock for closing time. 
I vithin your income. 
Have your rightful ambitions, but work as if to-day's 
rts meant everything. 
\ man, to be valuable to his employer, must have 
is; he must be able to think deyond the rules of the : 
precedents, and be able to show that he has taken into his heart the solving 
fully of the business problem with which he is engaged. 

[wo of Mr. Smith's strongest characteristics are politeness and cheer- 
fulness. His good nature and optimism have pushed him ahead of many 
of his business associates. One observing New York newspaper man, who 
interviewed him recently, wrote: ‘‘He is the kind of man you would always 
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like to have near you. You would be glad to oblige him in any way. He 
could easily get whatever he might ask for.’’ 
o o a 
G®or ES BARBEY, who ranks to-day as the leader among Swiss engineers, 
was formerly a New York City bootblack. He is still a young man, 


having just passed his thirty-seventh year, but he has added greatly to the 
advance of science. One of his recent inventions is the telelogograph 
or writing telephone, which is one of the new wonders to which electricity 


Chasing the 








nations are bidding for the control of the motor for 
their warships. Barbey once saw a tug towing a 
heavily laden barge in New York Harbor. He was 
then seventeen yearsold. He said to himself that 
if it were possible to make that tug go faster a lot 
of people would be better satisfied. He secured 
work as a coal passer on a steamer in order to learn 
the inner workings of its mechanism, and then he 
began to plan his invention. 
a a a 
R. ELEASER SARKIS, a young Persian, whose 
ambition brought him to the United States to 
study medicine, and who has been practicing with 
some success in Philadelphia, has been granted 
permission by President Roosevelt to translate his 
book, ‘‘ The Strenuous Life,’’ into Armenian. He 
has the work of translation nearly completed, and 
is now in Turkey inducing the sultan to permit the free circulation of the 
book. Dr. Sarkis says that some of the views expressed by the President 
are at variance with what is considered fit for publication by the Turkish 
ruler, but that prominent Europeans have told him that it is just the sort 
of book that the Armenians want. 
a 6 a 

RANCIS MACMILLAN, a young resident of Marietta, Ohio, recently won 

distinction as a violinist in the Old World. The talent of this young 
virtuoso was not long in coming to light, and now, at the age of seventeen 
years, he promises to become a master. His poetic temperament and adora- 
tion for sweet sounds developed almost in infancy. When but three 
years of age, he would stand by a piano, reaching up and picking out 
chords and experimenting with the white and the black keys. These in time 
became to him real, live playmates. Francis was encouraged in his love 
for music in every possible way, and on his fourth birthday a toy violin was 
given him. Like all other toys, the plaything was never intended for hard work, 
and, after the little fellow had drawn the bow across 
the strings a few times, the slender threads broke. 
But he mended it by adjusting coarser threads, and 
soon the instrument was ready for service again. 
On this crude violin, practically made by himself, 
he learned the rudiments of his art. He would 
play for hours on this homemade instrument, only 
imagining the sounds it might have produced had 
it been perfect. The abiding love for music seemed 
to find some new expression in him every day, and 
when he was five years of age his parents presented 
him with a good violin of standard make. Since 
he has been studying in Europe, he has won some 
valuable and rare prizes. 


Ww. C. BROWN 
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OSEPH L. Bristow, fourth assistant postmaster- 
general, whose fearless report in the post-office 
scandals has made his name familiar from one end 
of the country to the other, is a native of Kentucky. 
When he was nineteen years old, he married the daughter of a neighbor, 
and, putting her with the rest of his earthly possessions in a ‘‘ prairie 
schooner,’’ emigrated to Kansas. Up to that time he had been to school 
but a few months, His Kansas farm was a day’s drive from any railroad, 
and there seemed to be no market for his produce; but, after several years of 
toil, with the untiring help of his wife, he saved twelve hundred dollars, 
which he used to return East and obtain an education. Since then he has 
been a practical farmer, journalist, and politician. The late William Mc- 
Kinley, who was always looking for new men for the public service, ap- 
pointed him to the post-office department after noting his efficiency as the 
private secretary of Governor Morrell of Kansas. Mr. Bristow has been 
inspired by his wife throughout his married life. She has shared her hus- 
band’s ambitions, and has worked to aid him in his upward career. It was 
largely through her economy that he was able to complete his college course. 
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The story of a trainman 
who knew his business 




















rJ°HE gray-haired gentleman and I lingered long 

after the last of the diners had left the café 
car. One by one the lights were lowered. Some 
of the table attendants had removed their duck 
and donned their street clothes. The shades were 
closely drawn, so that people could not peep in 
when the train was standing. The chief steward 
was swinging his ticket punch on his finger and 
yawning. My venerable friend, a veritable au- 
thor’s angel, was a retired railway president, 


with plenty of time to talk to his heart's content. 

‘*We had, on the Vandalia Line,’’ he began, after 
lighting a fresh cigar, ‘‘a dare-devil driver named 
Hubbard,—+‘ Yank’ Hubbard, they called him. He 
was a first-class mechanic, sober and industrious, 
but notoriously reckless, though he had never had 
a wreck. The superintendent of motive power 
had selected him for the post of master mechanic 
at Effingham, but I had held him up on account 
of his bad reputation as a wild driver. 


««We had been having a lot of trouble with 
California fruit trains,—delays, wrecks, and cars. 
looted while in the ditch, and I had made the de- 
lay of a fruit train almost a capital offense. The 
bulletin was, I presume, rather severe, and the 
enginemen and conductors were not taking it 
very well. 

««One night the White Mail was standing at the 
station at East St. Louis, [That was in the’70’s, 
before the first bridge was built. ] loading to leave. 
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My car was on behind, 
and I was walking up and 
down on the platform. 
As I turned, near the en- 
gine, I stopped to watch 
the driver of the White 
Mail pour oil in the shal- 
low holes on the link- 
lifters without wasting a 
drop. He was on the op- 
posite side of the en- 
gine, and I could see only 
his flitting, flickering 
torch, and the dipping, 
bobbing spout of his 
oiler. 

‘‘A man, manifestly 
another engineer, came 
up, and the mail driver 
lifted his torch and said, 
‘Hello, Yank!’ to which 
the newcomer made no 
direct response. He 
seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind. 
‘What are you out on?’ 
asked the _ engineer, 
glancing at the other's 
overalls. ‘Fast freight, 
—perishable,—must 
make time,—no excuse 
will be taken,— he 
snapped, quoting and 
misquoting from my se- 
vere circular. 

«« ‘Who’ sin the ‘‘Kas- 
kaskia?’’ ’ he asked, step- 
ping up close to the man 
with the torch. 

«««The ol’ man,’ said 
the engineer. 

«««The ol’ man, eh? 
Well! I’ll give him a 
canter for his currency 
this trip,’ said Yank, 
gloatingly. <‘I’ll follow 
him likeascandal. I'll 
stay with him this night 
like the odor of a hot 
box. Say, Jimmie,’ he 


laughed, ‘when that tintype of yours begins to. 


lay down on you, just bear in mind that my pilot 
is under the ol’ man’s rear brake beam, and that 
the headlight of the ‘‘g9’’ is haunting him.’ 

«««Don’t get gay, now,’ said the engineer of the 
White Mail. 

««<T’ll make him think that California fruit is 
not all that’s perishable on the road to-night,’ 
said Yank, hurrying away to the roundhouse. 

«« Just as we were about to leave, our engineer, 
a brother of Yank, found a broken frame and 
was obliged to go to the house for another loco- 
motive. We were an hour late when we pulled 
out that night, carrying signals for the fast freight. 
As we left the limits of the yard, Hubbard’s head- 
light swung out on the main line, picked up two 
slender shafts of silver, and shot them under our 
rear end. The first eight or ten miles were nearly 
level. I sat and watched the headlight of the fast 
freight. He seemed to be keeping his interval 
until we hit the hill at Collinsville. There was 
hard pounding for him then for five or six miles. 
Just as the ‘ Kaskaskia’ dropped from the ridge be- 
tween East and West Silver Creek the haunting 
light swept around the curve at Hagler’s Tank. I 
thought that he must surely take water there, but 
he plunged on down the hill, coming to the sur- 
face a few minutes later on the high prairie east 
of Saint Jacobs. 

«¢ Highland, thirty miles out, was our first stop. 
We took water there, and before we could get away 
from the tank Hubbard had his twin shafts of 
silver under my car. We got a good start there, 
but our catch-engine proved to be badly coaled 
and a poor steamer. Up to this time she had 
done fairly well, but after the first two hours she 
began to lose. Seeing no more of the freight 
train, I turned in, not a little pleased to think that 
Mr. Yank’s headlight would not haunt me any 
more that trip. I fell asleep, but woke again when 
the train stopped, probably at Vandalia. I had 
just begun to doze again when our engine let out 
a frightful scream for brakes, I knew what that 
meant,—Hubbard was behind us. I let my shade 
go up and saw the light of the freight train shin- 
ing past me and lighting up the water tank. I 
was getting a bit nervous when I felt our train 
pulling out. 
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“*We were an hour late when we pulled out that night’” 


‘Of course Hubbard had to water again, but, 
as he had only fifteen loads, and a bigger tank, he 
could go as far as the Mail could without stopping. 
Moreover, we were bound to stop at county seats, 
and, as often as we did so, we almost had the life 
scared out of us, for there was not an air-brake 
freight car on the system at that time. What a 
night that must have been for the freight crew! 
They were constantly on top, but I believe the 
beggars enjoyed it all. Any conductor but Jim 
Lawn would have stopped and reported the engi- 
neer at the first telegraph station. Still, I have 
always had an idea that the trainmaster was in 
with the conspiracy, for his ‘ bulletin’ had been a 
hot one, delivered orally by the superintendent, 
whom I had seen personally. 

‘‘Well, along about midnight, Hubbard’s head- 
light got so close and kept so close that I could 
not sleep. His brother, who was pulling the 
Mail, avoided whistling him down, for, when he 
did so, he only showed that there was danger, and 
published his bad brother's reckiessness. The 
result was that when the Mail screamed I invari- 
ably braced myself. I don’t believe I should 
have stood it, only I felt it would all be over in an- 
other hour, for we would lose Yank at Effingham, 
the end of the freight division. Our engine began 
to die on us. As we lost, Yank gained. His head- 
light was on our’rear windows,—as plain as day. 
I got up and dressed. A stream of fire was flow- 
ing out of Yank’s stack. We hit a hill and his 
pilot was as good as under the ‘ Kaskaskia.’ It hap- 
pened, however, that there was no one to relieve 
him, or no engine, rather, and Yank went through 
to Terre Haute. I was sorry, but I hated to show 
the white feather. I knew our fresh engine would 
lose him, with his tired fireman and dirty fire. 
Once or twice I saw his lamp, but at Longpoint 
we lost him for good. I went to bed again, but I 
could not sleep. I used to boast that I could sleep 
in a boiler-maker’s shop, but the long dread of 
that fellow’s pilot had unnerved me. I had wild, 
distressing dreams. 

‘«The next morning, when I reached my office, 
I found acolumn of news cut from a morning 
paper. It had the usual scare head, and began 
by announcing that the White Mail, with General 
Manager Blank’s car, ‘Kaskaskia,’ came in on 
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time, carrying signals for 
a fruit train. The second 
section had not arrived 
‘as we go to press.’ I 
think I swore, softly, at 
that point. Then I read 
on, for there was a lot 
more. Itseemed, the pa- 
per stated, that a gang 
of highwaymen had 
planned to rob the Mail 
at Longpoint, which had 
come to be regarded asa 
regular robbers’ station, 
One of the robbers; who 
was familiar with train 
rules, seeing the two 
white lights on the Mail, 
naturally mistook it for 
a special, which is often 
run as first section of a 
fast train, and they let it 
pass. They flagged the 
fruit train, and one of the 
band, who was doubtless 
new at the business, 
caught the passing en- 
gine and climbed into 
the cab. The engineer, 
seeing the robbers 
masked face at his elbow, 
struck it a fearful blow 
with his great fist. The 
amateur desperado sank 
to the floor, his big, mur- 
derous gun rattling on 
the iron plate of the coal 
deck. Yank, the engi- 
neer, grabbed the gun, 
whistled off brakes and 
opened the throttle. The 
sudden lurch forward 
proved too much for a 
weak link, and the train 
parted, leaving the rest of 
the robbers and the train 
crew to fight it out. As 
soon as the engineer dis- 
covered that thetrain had 
parted he slowed down, 
without the least fear of the robbers, and stopped. 

‘*When he had picketed the highwayman out 
on the tank-deck with a piece of bell cord, one 
end of which was fixed to the fellow’s left foot and 
the other to the whistle-lever, Yank set his fireman 
with a white light and the robber’s gun on the 
rear car and flagged back to the rescue. The rob- 
bers, seeing the blunder they had made, took a 
few parting shots at the trainmen on‘ top of the 
train, mounted their horses, and rode away. 

‘«When the train was coupled up agaif they 
pulled on to the next station, where the conductor re- 
ported the cause of thedelay. From this station the 
account of the attempted robbery had been wired. 

‘I put the paper down and walked over to the 
window that overlooked the yards. The second 
section of the White Mail was coming in. As the 
engine rolled past, Yank looked up and there was 
a grin on his face. The fireman was sitting on 
the fireman’s seat, the gun across his lap. A 
young fellow wearing a long black coat, a bell 
rope, and a scared look, was sweeping up the deck. 
When I returned to my desk the superintendent 
of motive power was standing near it. As I sat 
down he spread a paper before me. I glanced at 
it and saw that it appointed Yank Hubbard to the 
post of master mechanic at Effingham. 

‘«I dipped a pen in the red ink and wrote across 
it, —‘O. K.’”’ 

» os 


There Was a Hoe Press Waiting 


ENRY CLEws, the New York banker, has great 
consideration for members of the press. A 
reporter, sent once to interview him, arrived just 
as Mr. Clews was ready to go to theopera. The 
visitor was ushered into the study, where, presently, 
the banker appeared and plunged into the topic 
presented to him with characteristic thoroughness. 
Half an hour passed, and there came a quiet knock 
on the study door, followed by the entrance of one 
of Mr.Clews’s opera party, who said: ‘‘ Mr. Clews, 
the carriage has been awaiting us for some time.’’ 
‘‘Well,’’ replied Mr.Clews, ‘‘there’s a Hoe press 
waiting for this gentleman, and I think it better 
that horses should wait rather than presses, do n’t 

you? Pray go on, and I’ll follow.’’ 
It was two hours before the interview closed. 
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Mastering Moods 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


DASCAL says that ‘‘the whole dignity of man is in thought,’’ and that 
‘‘his whole duty is to think correctly.’’ This is a sweeping statement, 
and yet every word or act of ours is simply the expression of a thought. 
Unless we learn to think correctly, therefore, life must be a failure. In- 
stead of being the dignified, happy, and beautiful thing that the Creator 
meant it to be, it will be mean, unhappy, unlovely and unsuccessful. 

The very first condition necessary to make life yield all its possibilities 
is health,—that abounding vitality and vigor of mind and body which 
make living joyous,—and health is dependent upon correct thought. Every 
function, every nerve cell, every organ in the body is powerfully influenced 
by the nature of our thoughts. There is no more firmly established scien- 
tific principle than that we experience the reaction of our thoughts, either 
in increased strength and vitality, or the opposite. 

lo have a perfectly healthy body, one must possess a cheerful, healthy, 


optimistic mind, Love, peace, joy, gladness, kindness, unselfishness, con- 
tentment, serenity, these are the mental attributes which, by bringing all 
the bodily functions into harmony, produce a sound, healthy body. Any 
one who chooses may externalize these attributes in himself by persistent 
correct thinking. 


‘«T have seen gleams in the face and eyes of the man,’’ says Carlyle, 
‘that have let you look into a higher country.’’ It is in that ‘‘higher 
country’’ that we must live continually if we would dominate our moods 

nd attain that peace and serenity which insure health and happiness. It 
not an easy matter to conquer wrong thinking. Captious moods, fretful- 
ness, worry, anxiety, fear,—all the little imps of the mind that perpetually 
seek to draw us from the higher to the lower country can only be overcome 
by constant watchfulness and the greatest earnestness and persistence. 
a a 

Wrong thinking is indicative of weakness; it is, indeed, a species of 
insanity, for a wrong thinker is continually tearing down and wrecking his 
own mental and physical structure. The right thinker is the only sane 
thinker, and he is the happiest as well as the most successful man. He 
knows better than to keep constantly tripping himself up with the adverse 
thought which produces destructive conditions. 


We all know the disastrous effects of wrong thinking. We know by 
‘xperience how it cripples us mentally and physically. Physicians are well 
vare that anger poisons the blood, and that fear, anxiety, fretting and all 
ther inharmonious thoughts seriously interfere with the normal action of 


| the bodily functions. They are also alive to the fact that anxiety or ap- 
prehension of impending disaster, if of long duration, is liable to bring 
on paralysis. It is an established fact that a mother is not only seriously 
affected by her own thought, but that it affects her infant to such an extent 
that the same symptoms and conditions from which the mother suffers are 
reproduced in the body of the infant. Selfishness, jealousy and envy long 
indulged in tend to produce serious liver troubles and certain forms of dys- 
pepsia. Lack of self-control and habitual indulgence in violent passions 
shatter the nervous system, lessen the will power, and induce grave disor- 
ders. Worry is one of the greatest enemies of the human race; it carves its 
leep furrows wherever it goes; it carries gloom and unhappiness with it; it 
delays or prevents the processes of digestion and assimilation until the 
starved brain and nerve cells utter their protest in various kinds of disease, 
sometimes even in insanity. 
Wrong thinking, whatever its nature, leaves indelible scars on mind 


and body alike. It affects character and material prospects equally. Every 
time you grumble or find fault; every time you lose your temper; every 
time you do a mean, contemptible thing, you suffer a loss which can not be 


repaired. You lose a certain amount of power, of self-respect, and of an 
uplifting and upbuilding character-force. You are conscious of your loss, 
too, which tends to weaken you still further. 

\ business man will find that, every time he gets out of sorts, flies into 
a rage, or ‘‘goes all to pieces’’ when things go wrong, he is not only seriously 
injuring his health, but is also crippling his business. He is making him- 


self repellent; he is driving away success conditions. 
\ man who wants to do his best must keep himself in good mental 
trim. If he would achieve the highest success he must bea correct thinker. 


He can not think discord and bring harmonious conditions into his business. 
His wrong thought will honeycomb and undermine his prospects in life. 


a - 
Many a once prosperous man has gone down in financial ruin because 
he had not learned how to control his thoughts. He gave way to the 


blues;’’ he began to worry and fret and find fault with everybody. The 
fault-finding habit became fixed and continued until he sank into a condi- 
tion where nothing suited him and nobody could please him. His old em- 
ployees left him; his customers dropped away; his business began to de- 

ine, and his creditors to question his financial soundness. There was a 
general slump in his affairs, and he finally ‘‘ went to pieces.’’ 

We can conquer our moods; we can think correctly; we can be what 
we will to be; we can work miracles with ourselves by the power of affirm- 
ative or creative thought; we can make ourselves magnets to attract the 
conditions we desire, instead of repellent forces. 

‘«Man is so made,”’ says Pascal, ‘‘that, by dint of telling him he is a 
fool, he believes it; and, by dint of telling himself so, he makes himself be- 
lieve it.’’ The converse is also true. Many people, by dwelling on their 


faults, only aggravate them. By constantly picturing them in the mind 
they help to fasten them more firmly. It is impossible for us to become 
what we wish to be while we hold the opposite thought. The only way to 
overcome evil conditions and to upbuild is to think constantly happy, help- 
ful, loving, optimistic thoughts. 

When a doctor,is called to prescribe for any one who has swallowed 
poison, he immediately administers an antidote. So, when we are suffering 
from wrong thinking, it is because we have been poisoned by vicious 
thoughts, and the only way in which we can get relief or cure ourselves is 
by taking an antidote in the shape of right thinking. Ifa lamp should ex- 
plode and the oil catch fire, we would not think of trying to put out the 
flames by pouring on more oil. We would, instead, pour on some chem- 
ical extinguisher which would immediately put out the fire. When one is 
aflame with passion, or afire with hatred, jealousy, or revengeful feelings, 
the flames will not be put out by adding more anger, more hatred, or more 
jealousy. A love-thought is the natural antidote to all angry, vengeful, or 
uncharitable emotions. 


+ . 

If you are morose, moody, or despondent; if you have a habit of wor- 
rying or fretting about things, or any other fault which hinders your growth 
or progress, think persistently of the opposite virtue and practice it until it 
is yours by force of habit. 

When you feel unhappy and out of sorts with all the world, nothing 
is more certain than that nursing such feelings aggravates them. Hold just 
the opposite thought from that which depresses you, and you will naturally 
reverse the mood. The imagination has great power to change an unpleas- 
ant thought or experience. When you are the victim of vicious moods, just 
say to yourself, ‘‘ This is all unreal; it has nothing to do with my higher and 
better self, for the Creator never intended me to be dominated by such dark 
pictures.’’ Persistently recall the most delightful experiences, the happiest 
days of your life. Look on some beautiful object in art or in nature, or read 
a passage in some helpful, uplifting book. Hold persistently in the mind 
such things as you have enjoyed; drive out the failure-thoughts by thinking 
of the successful things you have accomplished. Call hope to your aid, and 
picture a bright, successful future. Surround yourself with happy thoughts 
for a few minutes, and you will be surprised to see how all the ghosts of 
blackness and gloom,—all thoughts which have worried and haunted you— 
have gone out of sight. They can not bear the light. Light, joy, gladness 
and harmony are your best protectors; discord, darkness and sickness can 
not exist where they are. 

One of the brightest and most cheerful women I ever knew told me 
that she was prone to fits of depression or ‘‘ blues,’’ but that she learned 
to conquer them by forcing herself to sing a bright, joyous song, or to play 
a lively air on the piano, whenever she felt an ‘‘attack’’ coming on. 

Everything which depresses or arouses violent passions is a waster of 
mental force. Every time a wrong thought is indulged there is a waste of 
mental energy, of achievement-power. All wrong thinking is negative, and 
the mind can only create when it is positive and affirmative. 

Until we can control our moods and marshal our thoughts at will, as a 
general marshals his army, we can never do our best work. We must mas- 
ter our thoughts or be their slave. No man who is at the mercy of his 
moods is a free man. He only is free who can rise to his dominion in 
spite of his mental enemies. If a man must consult his moods every 
morning to see whether he can do his best work or not during the day; if 
he must look at his mental thermometer, when he rises, to see whether his 
courage is rising or falling; if he says to himself, ‘‘I can do a good day's 
work to-day if the ‘ blues’ don’t strike me, if some unfortunate phase of 
business does not come up and disturb my equilibrium, or if I can only 
manage to keep my temper,’’ he isa slave; he can not be successful or happy. 


a a 

How different is the outlook of a man who feels confident every morn- 
ing that he is going to do a man’s work, the very best that he is capable 
of, during the day! How superbly he carries himself who knows that he 
can work out the Creator’s design each day, and has no fear, or doubt, or 
anxiety as to what he can accomplish! He feels that he is master of him- 
self, and knows to a certainty that no moods or conditions have power to 
hinder him. He has come into his dominion. 

Amid the feverish rush and turmoil of modern life, the fierce competi- 
tion, and the nerve-exhausting struggle for existence in which the majority 
are engaged, we see here and there serene souls who impress us with a sense 
of power, and of calm, unhesitating assurance, and who travel toward their 
goal with the rhythmic majesty of the stars. They have learned how to 
think correctly; they have mastered the secret of successful living. 

It is true that this supreme self-control, which enables a man to rise 
to his highest power, is one of the ultimate lessons of culture; but it is the 
first step to great achievement and is possible to all. 

Some time we shall all learn better than to harbor, even for an instant, 
any suicidal thought or emotion. We shall no more dream of entertaining 
thoughts of fear, envy, or jealousy, or worrying, fretful, or anxious thoughts, 
than we would of entertaining thieves or murderers in our homes. The 
time will come when intelligent people will no more indulge in fits of anger, 
will no more indulge in uncharitable thoughts, feelings of hatred or ill-will, 
or gloomy, depressing, downward-tending thoughts, than they would take 
poison into the system. 


Thousands of people, who never amount to much, could do the work of giants 
if they could only conquer their moods 
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Quebec, warder of “Our Lady of the Snows,” guards the growing commerce of the mighty St. Lawrence 














From March to August, 
1902, more than thirty 
thousand American farm- 
ers, most of them heads 
of fainilies, settled in the 
valley lands of Manitoba 


A NEW Canada is now in the making, and the record of it promises to 

hold a large place in the history of America during the opening quar- 
ter of the new century. Within a period so recent that men not yet old 
clearly remember it, Canada was regarded as a cold and barren country, 
and her future as doubtful, if not hopeless. Twenty years ago her popu- 
lation was flowing toward the United States at a rate that carried three 
million people of Canadian birth and descent south of the international 
boundary line, leaving a population of only five millions in Canada. Now, 
however, the drift is all in the other direction, and it is flowing so steadily 
and swiftly that, from March to August of 1902, more than thirty thousand 
American farmers, mainly heads of families, settled in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories, where they became the owners of upward of five 
million acres of land. 


Thirty Years ago, the Rusty Rails of a Deserted Road Gave Little Hope 


What has caused this significant change? Bound up with the answer 
to this question is the life-story of the shrewd and resolute man who, born 
plain Donald Smith, is now known to the world as Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal. Sixty-odd years ago, Donald Smith, then a tall stripling 
still in his teens, came from his native Scotland to become a clerk of the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company in farthest Labrador. Thirteen years of toil 
and struggle brought his transfer to the Northwest, where hard labor, 
fidelity, and a slowly yet surely won knowledge of men and affairs made 
him, in turn, first a trader, then chief trader, factor; chief factor, and resident 
governor of the Hudson Bay Company in America. Then it was that his 
real character as a maker of railroads opened before him. Winnipeg, the 
headquarters of his company, sorely needed railway connection with the 
rest of the continent. Through the panic of 1873 an attempt to build a 
road from St. Paul to Winnipeg had ended in failure and an abandoned 
line of rails, rusting in the sun. Two men, Donald Smith and James J. 
Hill, still had faith in the future of the road, 
and believed that it could be made a profitable 
property. The bonds of the bankrupt company 
were chiefly held in Amsterdam. Smith and 
Hill, with the timely aid of George Stephen, a 
kinsman of the former who had come out from 
Scotland in his youth, to become, in due time, 
president of the Bank of Montreal, bought these 
bonds for a fraction of their face value, and so 
got possession of the wreck, which, in their 
hands, soon became a railroad again,with trains 
running through from St. Paul to Boniface, 
across the river from Winnipeg. Thus Donald 
Smith gave to the Canadian Northwest its first 
railroad, assured the development of Manitoba, 
and at the same time gained wealth for him- 
self; for, within two years, the stock of the com- 
pany was quoted ata premium, and he and his 
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two associates were, as a natural consequence, many times millionaires. 

A more ambitious project next claimed his time and energy. Cana- 
dians, concerned for the future of their country, had long dreamed of a 
railroad that should reach from sea to sea, and, in 1875, after a score of 
projects looking to this end had come to naught, the Dominion govern- 
ment set about the building of such a line. It was a task for titans, beset 
with obstacles at every stage. All about Lake Superior and beyond to the 
Red River was a vast rocky region whose lakes and rivers offered stubborn 
opposition to the progress of engineers; thence, for a thousand miles, 
stretched a great plain, known only to Indians and fur traders, while still 
farther westward the Rocky Mountains shut the plains from the distant 
Pacific. Small wonder that those counted wise thought the project fore- 
doomed to failure, or that British capitalists, when appealed to, refused 
their aid! 

Not so Donald Smith, who, always the captain, in 1880 came forward 
with an offer to relieve the Dominion government of its heavy task. He 
had formed a syndicate, made up of Canadians and Americans, which un- 
dertook to organize a company to build the road from Callander, a town 
near Lake Nipissing, in Ontario, to the Pacific, and afterwards to operate 
it, for a consideration of twenty-five million dollars, as many million acres 
of land, and the sections of the road, aggregating six hundred and forty 
miles, already begun by the government. This offer was accepted, a com- 
pany organized, and, in February, 1881, work begun on the additional one 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty miles needed to carry the road from 
Callander to the Pacific Coast. Before the end of the year, one hundred 
and sixty-three miles had been built westward from Winnipeg, and lines 
leased or purchased which assured adequate eastern connections; but op- 
position, secret and open, to the project, created distrust and made it im- 
possible to secure the money needed to proceed with due speed, while the 
contract made with the government called for the completion of the entire 
line within ten years. 

Smith might have failed in the task he had 
set for himself had he not, at the critical mo- 
ment, called William C. Van Horne to his aid. 
Mr. Van Horne was born and reared on an IIli- 
nois farm, became a telegraph operator, and 
then engaged in railroad business. 


SIR ROBERT BOND, 
premier, Newfoundland 


This Vast Project His Energy Completed 


When made general manager of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and entrusted with its completion, 
he had, although still under forty, won recogni- 
tion as a brainy, energetic man, with a ready 
grasp of every railway problem. He proved the 
right man in the right place. He first attacked 
the wilderness north of Lake Superior, and, 
having carried the road through and over what 
he afterwards characterized as ‘‘two hundred 
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f engineering impossibilities,'’ set about the hardest task of all,— 
the pushing of the lines across the Rocky Mountains. There every con- 
ceivable engineering problem was encountered, but only to be overcome 
by the general manager and his staff, and, on a November day in 1885, 
the last spike was driven to the last rail, thus establishing a railway from 
ocean to ocean within Canadian territory. This is how Donald Smith and 
William Van Horne built the Canadian Pacific, now one of the most solidly 
prosperous transportation enterprises in the world, with control of railroads 
aggregating six thousand, eight hundred and seventy-four miles within the 
Do yn, and owning fleets of steamships on the Great Lakes and the Pacific. 


Another Railroad, Reaching from Ocean to Ocean, Is to Be Built 


after the lapse of less than twenty years, two other roads are be- 
ing pushed from ocean to ocean. One of these is the Canadian Northern, 
which is being built from the head of Lake Superior toward the vailey of 
the Saskatchewan,and thence is to be extended to the Pacific Coast. Work 
on the eastern section of this line is nearly completed, and it is probable 
large portion of the harvest which will this year be given to Mani- 

\1 pass to the eastern markets over the Canadian Northern and its 
steamboats on the Great Lakes. Equal importance attaches to the Grand 
lr Pacific, an offshoot of the Grand Trunk, which is to extend from 

» Port Simpson, on the Pacific, and which, when completed, will 
provide the shortest route between London and the Far East. 

e 1908, it is probable that yet another Canadian railway reaching 
from ocean to ocean will be well under way. This is the projected Trans- 
Canada Railway, financed by Quebec capitalists, which is to run from Ro- 
n the western shore of Lake St. John, to Moose Factory, on St. James 
Bay, and go thence directly to Port Simpson. The advantages claimed for 
the Trans-Canada by its promoters is that it will offer a route from Quebec 
to Port Simpson only two thousand, eight hundred and thirty miles in length, 
al south of the northern limit of wheat, while the distance between 
those points by way of the Grand Trunk Pacific will be about three thou- 
sand, four hundred miles, and that from Quebec to Vancouver by the Cana- 

cific is three thousand and seventy-eight miles. 
he wake of Canadian railway builders have followed and are fol- 
owing farmers and artisans. His was an unforgettable experience when, in 
the rmer of last year, the writer visited the Canadian Northwest for the 
first e. For hundreds of miles east, west, north, and south of Winni- 
rode for hours that lengthened into days through an illimitable sea 
of wheat, with yellow waves running away to the sky line, and broken only 
ong intervals by the tall red towers of elevators where settlements had 
red into villages. His wonder grew when men still young told him 
could remember the time when these fenceless, trackless reaches 
nly bare, rolling prairie which gave small promise of fertility. 
Less than half the span of an ordinary lifetime 
ight their transformation. A little more 
two million acres of land in Manitoba alone 
r yielded sixty-five million bushels of 
tenfold increase in less than twenty 
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greater number of those who have 

the Canadian Northwest, during these 

years, have been men born and _ reared 

r nited States. American farmers, how- 
e\ re not migrating to Canada because they 
are tisfied with their old home. They go 
a, if already landowners, because, in 
ses, they can sell their old farms in the 
for from thirty to forty dollars an acre, 
an n buy as good land under the British flag 
) seven to ten dollars an acre, starting 
anew under favorable conditions, and with a 
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goodly amount of ready cash in hand. American tenant farmers go to 
Canada because the free homesteads of an earlier time are no longer to be 
had in the United States, while on the other side of the line a homestead- 
seeker, on the payment of a nominal fee of ten dollars, may secure an allot- 
ment of one hundred and sixty acres of fertile land ready for the plow, and, 
after a residence of three years, secure an absolute.title. He can also obtain 
for each of his sons over eighteen years of age another one hundred and 
sixty acres, and two or three years of united labor will enable them to double 
their holdings. An American who settles in Canada, moreover, does not 
have to face alien and uncongenial surroundings. If he has lived hereto- 
fore in our own Northwest, he crosses an invisible boundary line to find 
himself in a country with climatic conditions and methods of self-govern- 
ment very like his own, and everywhere perfect security to life and property. 

Many Americans have settled in what is known as the semi-arid region, 
comprising most of Assiniboia and all of Southern Alberta, where the rain- 
fall is abundant and irrigation an easy task, and where the new farms, 
thanks to the fine quality of the soil anc the long solar light of the northern 
summer day, are yielding larger crops to the acre than did their old ones in 
the States. These lucky first-comers send back glowing reports to their 
former neighbors, and thus quicken the steadily growing migration from 
the Western States. Before this article is printed there will be one hun- 
dred thousand Americans in the Canadian Northwest, —the advance guard, 
many believe, of millions, for there is more arable land in Canada, west of 
a line drawn north and south through Winnipeg, than there is in the Uni- 
ted States west of the Mississippi River. Sir William Van Horne, than whom 
we could have no better authority, estimates the future population of the 
Canadian wheat belt at one hundred millions, and ventures the prediction 
that children of to-day will live to see it producing more wheat than any 
other grain-growing area in the world. 


One Sleepy Village Was Transformed into a Nerve Center of Progress 


The coming of the railway has also aroused the Dominion to active, 
vigorous industrial life, and here again men born and reared in the Uni- 
ted States are leading the way in the creation of a New Canada. All the 
way from Sydney, Nova Scotia, the Atlantic threshold of Canada, to Van- 
couver on the Pacific, American capital and energy are making their influ- 
ence felt, and the industrial boundary of the United States now runs in a 
waving line across the continent well within Canadian territory. Boston 
capitalists have created, at Sydney, within easy reach of rich deposits of 
coal, iron, and limestone, a steel plant costing many millions, while in 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, endowed with great forests of black 
and white spruce, the best material for wood pulp, and possessing, in their 
noble system of lakes and streams, an exhaustless reservoir of hydraulic 
energy, other millions of American dollars are yearly being expended on 
huge pulp mills equipped with the best Ameri- 
can machinery. The skillful use of American 
millions, in less than ten years, has turned the 
whilom sleepy village of Sault Ste. Marie, at the 
mouth of Lake Superior, into a nerve center of 
vast and varied industry. Thence a railway, 
called into being by American capital, is now 
building to Hudson Bay, and those who have 
it in hand promise to have it completed and in 
operation within three years, thus throwing open 
to exploitation hundreds of miles of timber 
land, and the rich and virgin fisheries of the 
great northern sea. Nor does this tell the whole 
story of the part Americans are playing in the 
making of New Canada. One American com- 
pany is starting a big sugar refinery in Mon- 
treal, and another, which makes threshing 
machines, is building shops in Toronto. 


LORD STRATHCONA 
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‘T soucn I am nowadays something like a famous 

manuscript, as it would be false modesty for 
me to deny, it was not always as it is with me, 
you may besure. I have had my struggles, too, and 
perhaps more than my share of that ‘‘hope de- 
ferred’’ which ‘‘maketh the heart sick.’’ I suppose 
that is why the editor has asked me to write some- 
thing about my early days, so that, perhaps, my 
story may bring some cheer and courage to other 
manuscript-beginners, young and struggling as I 
once was. , 

In a sense, few manuscripts could have started 
out with more practical disadvantages than I had. 
Yes, indeed, I can almost be said to have had 
everything against me. 

The man that made me—‘‘man,’’ did I say? 
surely I should have said the boy,—the boy who 
dreamed of me night and day, who leaned over 
me with such love, who put into me the very 
breath of his life and beat of his heart,—the boy 
who laughed and cried as he made me, and almost 
burned me with his eyes,—the boy for 
whom, for nearly a year, I was all the world, 
—that boy lived far away in a little, nar- 
row, northern town, and was a bank clerk 
from ten to four. 

Had it not been for a struggling little 
bookshop and a friend in a like case with 
himself, he would have died of mental and 
spiritual starvation. Save that friend, and 
the little bookseller, and a little bright- 
faced girl, there was no one who under- 
stood him,—and all the rest laughed at 
him. Everything he cared for, what he 
called the real things, was a mere mockery 
to the others, and all they cared for was to 
him just as stupidly mysterious. 

He was very much alone, so he was 
forced back upon himself and—me. How 
well I remember the day he proudly in- 
scribed my name at the top of the page, 
and wrote my first words! What pains he 
took with the mere handwriting!—and he 
tried quite a number of pens before he was 
satisfied. My paper, too, was the finest to 
be bought at the best stationer’s in the 
town, for I was to be the expression of all 
his finest thought, and all his most sacred 
dreams. How he loved each word as he 
wrote it, setting it down on the page with 
the exquisite carefulness of a mosaic-worker pla- 
cing his colored ¢essere / And, when he had written 
a page or two, how proud he was of me, —humbly 
proud, and grateful because, in some mysterious 
way, he had been chosen to be the medium of my 
coming into the world! 

Sometimes, when he had written some of my 
most beautiful passages, I have known him to kiss 
me for joy, and then walk about the room with 
his head in the air, singing. There was an old 
piano in one corner of the great top room with its 
sunny skylights where he wrote most of me, and 
sometimes he would sit down and ripple his hand 
over the keys, as one trails his hand in a river, 
just for sheer silly happiness. Just because he 
had made some of my best sentences! There is 
hardly a word of me that he has not said over and 
over again in a sort of ecstasy, striding up and 
down the room. 

Sometimes I thought he would never stop say- 
ing me over and over again. I seemed to make 
him drunk with joy,—and he could never eat or 





“*Great heavens!’ he fumed, ‘twenty 


What he has written seems to me no more 
x Than | have thought a thousand times before. 
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sleep till he had read my newest pages to the 
friend and the little bright-faced girl. 

I can never tell how kind they were about me. 
I hardly think I should have come into existence 
at all, if it hadn't been for their quite exagger- 
ated idea of my importance. The friend had 
manuscripts of his own which he loved, but he 
forgot all about them for my sake, and would in- 
sist, day by day, on hearing the very latest word of 
me. If he had written me himself, he couldn't 
have loved me more. No one ever turns over 
my pages, nowadays, however flattering they may 
be, without my thinking of the friend who loved me 
when my ink was scarcely dry, and used to cheer 
the boy who made me in hours of depression, 
when—so desperate was he,—I sometimes feared 
he would not have the heart to finish me, but 
might even tear me up and throw me into the 
wastebasket. Ah! I can not too gratefully in- 


sist on what it means to a young manuscript to 
have someone who believes in it as the friend 





believed in me,—to be enthusiastic abopt one, to 
go round quoting whole sentences from one,— 
years before they ever get into type. 

Then I need hardly tell how every word of me 
was loved and known by heart by the little bright- 
faced girl, for I was really written all about her and 
was dedicated to her even before I was written. 
She and the boy would often lean over my pages 
together in the evening lamplight and call me the 
little child of their love; and the proudest and 
happiest moment in their lives was the day when, 
after writing ‘‘The End’’ with a subdued flourish, 
the boy turned to a blank page at the front and 
wrote her name. Then, with some misgiving, I 
was entrused to the best binder in the town, and 
clothed in a fine dress of morocco, with my name 
lettered upon the back in gold, and set up on a 
bookshelf, to take my place and make my way 
among the other books. 

Poor children, how long and ‘lovingly they 
stood in front of the bookshelf together, hand in 
hand, gazing at me, as in a dream! 


novels a day!’” 





‘It looks exactly like a real book,’’ said she, 

««Yes,’’ he answered, laughing; ‘‘no one would 
think, to look at its outside, that it would have to 
be rejected by publisher after publisher, and per- 
haps, indeed, never get printed at all.’’ 

‘‘O nonsense!’’ said the little bright-faced girl, 
‘«I’m sure no one can read it without thinking it 
wonderful and wanting to publish it at once.’’ 

‘« Well, we'll see,’’ said the boy, drawing her to 
him, and saying: ‘‘As long as you love it, it will 
seem a classic to me. Suppose we were to keep 
it just as it is,—just in one copy,—and you be its 
publisher, its printer, its reviewer, and its only 
reader, a 

‘«No, it’s got to be in real print, and published 
by a real publisher. I’m too proud of it to keep it 
to myself. . . . Only, if you think my writing’s 
good enough, I would like to copy it out; for, of 
course, I couldn’t let you send this copy about 
the world."’ 

So the little bright-faced girl took me home, and 
used up all her spare time, for the next few 
days, in copying me in her clear, pretty 
hand, At length I was ready to start on 
my adventures. 

It was a long-debated question as to 
where I should be first sent, and what 
publisher was most likely to care about 
me. It was finally decided to send me to 
one of the oldest, most distinguished 
houses, and, one evening, I was dropped 
into a letter box, directed to a certain num- 
ber in Paternoster Row. I almost fainted 
with excitement when I knew. where I was 
going, for some of the greatest manuscripts 
that ever existed had been published by 
the house to which I was addressed. 

At length I reached thére in a big 
leather bag, and my heart sank to find 
how many companions I had with me. 
There were more than a hundred of us, 
and a clumsy boy, with red hair and 
freckles, placed us in piles on a desk, hav- 
ing first slit open our envelopes with a 
paper-knife. Shortly afterwards, a young 
man came and opened us out, ‘entered 
our names in a book, and then took us to 
a very supercilious young gentleman sit- 
ting ina room all by himself. This young 
gentleman paid no attention whatever to 

us for quite a long while, and then, at length, very 

wearily, he took us roughly, one by one, and, after 
casually glancing at each one, wrote something in 
blue pencil on the corner of each. He worked 
very quickly, and even contemptuously, you might 
have said. Indeed, you would hardly have thought 
we were manuscripts at all, so little sympathy did 
he show in his way of handling us. In alittle over 
an hour he had gone through the whole bundle of 
us, and had roughly arranged us into six different 
heaps, —destined, I afterwards understood, for six 
different readers, whose work it was to report on 
manuscripts to the publishers. He was apparently 

a little puzzled over me, as if he couldn't make 

up his mind for which reader I was best suited. 

‘«It's hardly a novel,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and 
yet I don’t see what else one can call it. Anyhow, 
I'll send it along to Baxter.’’ 

Then presently he rang a bell, and the red- 
haired boy carried me with twenty other manu- 
scripts into a little glassed-off compartment—or 
office, —where a rather florid, bald-headed old 
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gent in sat in his shirtsleeves, surrounded with 

pil manuscripts, and dusty pigeonholes. 
‘Great heavens!’’ he fumed, as the red-headed 
nloaded his pile on the only vacant space in 
‘«Twenty novels a day! It’s more than 
any human being can stand. They must get me 
an assistant. Phew!’’—and the bald-headed 
gentleman shouted after the boy to shut the 
which the red-headed boy did with much 


the room 


empha 

For several days I lay just where I had been 

rown, and meanwhile I had many opportunities 
for reflection and for readjusting my ideas on the 

‘act importance of manuscripts in a busy world. 
My first surprise was at the number of us. I 
nfess that, when I had been started on my trav- 
els, | thought I was the only manuscript in exist- 
ence,—and you would hardly have blamed me for 
illusion if you could have seen how much I 
been made of. It was no little humiliation 
to realize what a very insignificant atom I was in 
lf stream of ink which pours daily into Pa- 
rnoster Row, and that, far from being in a posi- 
to dictate to publishers, as I had thought, they 
nly did n't care a sixpence whether they pub- 
| me or not, but even expected me to go on 
my hands and knees merely to be looked at. 

lo think what I had been at home in that little 
northern town! There I was all the world to three 
people, and a person of mysterious consequence 
to many others who had been made privileged 
confidants of my existence. And—far more than 
that,—I was the embodied dream of a pure 
young heart. I was the sacred vessel of his 
whitest thoughts. The freshness of his boyhood 
and the strength of his young manhood were in 
me. J was made of his prayers, and his love, 
courage. I was his very life. 

But in Paternoster Row I was merely a detail 
of commerce, a dusty item in the day’s work for 
many overworked business people who hated the 
ghtof me. Nor was I any more encouraged 
to learn, from whispered conversation with my com- 
panions, that there was not a single one amongst us 
but was, like me, the pride and hope of some lovely 
human soul. Each one of us had been born with 
just the same excitements and ceremonies of dedi- 

ation: the fate of each one of us was a matter of 

heart-beating hope and fear to a little circle of 
believers. It was heartbreaking to think of all 
we meant,—and yet we were no more to these 
publisher-people than so many hundreds of coals. 
Yes, think of it! they reckoned us as so many 
thousands of words! As if ten words sometimes 
are not worth more than a whole thousand. 

Perhaps I am a little sensitive on this mechani- 
cal method of judging us manuscripts, for the 
bald-headed gentleman would, I believe, have ac- 
cepted me if I hadn't been fifteen thousand words 
too short! He was no fool, and he had a kind 
heart for an unfamiliar kind of manuscript, but he 
was compelled to remember what his employers 
called ‘‘the conditions of the trade.’ He sorted 
me out from the rest, with some five or six others, 
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for future consideration and consultation with a 
being known as the head of the firm. 

‘«It’s a pity to spread it out,’’ he said, ‘‘for it’s 
really well done. There isn’t a word too many, 
—yet for our purpose there are fifteen thousand 
words too few,’’ and the bald-headed man Jaughed 
at his little joke. 

««You see,’’ he continued, ‘‘it won’t fit into any 
regulation size. It's too long for the three-and- 
sixpenny railway novel, and it isn’t long enough 
for the six-shilling size. Besides, it isn’t really a 
novel at all. Yet it can not be called a volume 
of essays. Still, if we could only manage to fit it 


The head of the firm knew nothing about 
literature. His father, who had made the busi- 
ness, had loved books, but he was dead, and his 
son only went on publishing books for the pur- 
pose of backing race horses. So any manuscript 
that was not what he called a ‘‘sure thing’’ had 
no chance with him. But I could feel that the 
bald-headed old gentleman was sorry, and he 
sent me back with quite a kind little note,— 
which the boy would have appreciated far more 
if he had only shared my experiences. 

“If I will only bring it up to sixty thousand 
words! Think of writing like that to an artist! 
No, I won't add or leave out one single word, if 
it should never find a publisher,’ he said, clinch- 
ing his fists. 

‘«Quite right!’’ said the friend. 

‘‘T should think not! The impudence of them!”’ 
said the bright-faced girl, ‘‘ Never mind!’’ she 
added, ‘‘some day..... * 

But that some day so confidently prophesied 
was as yet a long while off, and for many months 
I was to become quite a traveler,—journeying up 
to London and back every two or three weeks. 
But, though I always came back, he who made me 
and they that loved me never lost faith in me, 
and never threw the blame on me. The oftener 
I came back to him, the harder the boy set his 
teeth, and determined that I should be published 
some day. Of course, there were times when he 
grew a little downhearted, and would lean over 
me sorrowfully, but he had only to read in me, 
here and there, to believe in me more than ever 
before. 

««They can say what they like,’’ I have heard 
him say, ‘‘but this is literature, and 
they 'll have to admit it some day.”’ 

Then he would fold me up once more and dis- 
patch me to another publisher. 

In the course of these many journeys to and 
fro, I at length began to look a little the worse 
for wear, and, lest I should show too clearly on 
my face how often I had been rejected, it was 
decided to have me typewritten. The boy didn’t 
take kindly to this idea, at first, as he felt there 
was something cold and unsympathetic about a 
typewritten manuscript, something that rather 
took the color and savor out of the words. 
Then, too, he had a sentimental objection, for, 
as I told you, the copy in which I had taken so 
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many journeys had been made by the bright-faced 
girl. However, practical counsels prevailed, and 
I once more started out on my adventures in a 
very business-like typewritten manuscript. 

By this time, almost the entire list of important 
publishers had been exhausted, and it had be- 
come quite a question to whom next to send me, 
for I had been rejected something like twenty-five 
times. It may be interesting to other aspiring 
young manuscripts to hear some of the most typi- 
cal ways of rejecting a manuscript in my day. 
Several of the publishers gave no reasons at all 
for returning me. They simply stated the fact 
that they didn’t want me, in this brief and icy 
printed form: ‘Messrs. regret that they are 
unable to avail themselves of Mr. *s manu- 
script, kindly submitted to them; it is therefore 
returned herewith.’’ 

One or two publishers returned me without a 
single word of any sort, and these publishers had 
usually kept me longer than any of the others, and 
had been applied to several times, before they even 
condescended to thrust me unceremoniously into 
the envelope, duly addressed and stamped, with 
which, of course, I never failed to start out. 

One or two more kindly publishers wrote that I 
showed ‘‘distinct literary promise,’’ but was ‘‘un- 
suited to the requirements of their business.’’ 

Others wrote that they considered me quite 
worthy of being published, but hardly antici- 
pated that my sale would be large enough to justify 
them, as business men, in undertaking the risks 
of the publication. If, however, my writer was 
prepared to undertake these, and, as an evidence of 
his financialreliability, was prepared to send them, 
say, one hundred pounds on account of the cost of 
printing, binding, advertising, etc., estimates for 
which would, of course, be submitted to him, they 
would be willing to publish the book on a com- 
mission of twenty-five per cent. 

As the boy was at that time of day as near to 
the possession of one hundred pounds as he was 
to the moon, such a method of publishing me was 
out of the question. Moreover, it was a point of 
artistic honor with him that he would not pay for 
my début. If I could n’t pay my own way, and earn 
my own living, I must remain forever unpublished 
and unknown. Such was his pride for me, and 
his belief in my final acceptance. 

Another publisher wrote that I was undoubtedly 
clever, but in a somewhat unfashionable way; and 
that I would appeal to thoughtful readers, but 
that, unhappily, there were too few such readers 
to make the publication of such books profitable. 

‘‘What the great public nowadays demands,”’ 
wrote another publisher, ‘‘is action, stirring situ- 
ations, dashing heroes,and smart heroines. Your 
story is out of touch with the times, and we would 
advise you to turn your evident talents into more 
marketable channels. If you have a historical 
novel, after the manner of Mr. , full of hair- 
breadth escapes, duels, gold lace, and highborn 
maids of honor, we should be happy to negotiate 
with you for its publication.”’ 

Such was the tenor of most of the letters, and it 
surprised and saddened us to notice that the pub- 
lishers one and all seemed to regard manuscripts 
solely from the point of view of their selling pos- 
sibilities. Not one of them seemed to have read 
me in the hope of discovering a new literary mas- 
terpiece, or of experiencing the joy and privilege 
of introducing an unknown young genius to the 
world. It was strange to find men whose business 
was with such beautiful things as books, so utterly 
devoid of sentiment, and actuated so entirely by 
purely commercial considerations. I didn’t, per- 
haps, sufficiently reflect on the fact that publishers 
must live, and that they often risk money on un- 
deserving manuscripts, which bring them no re- 
turn. No doubt it is many unfortunate experi- 
ences of that kind which have embittered them 
and hardened their hearts. ' 

Still I can not but think that, if they had a little 
more love and enthusiasm for literature, as well as 
a higher, and, as I believe, truer opinion of public 
taste, it would really pay them just as well, or 
even better. They have got the idea that the pub- 
lic doesn’t want good books, and it is this mis- 
conception of the public taste, which is far better 
than they give it credit for, that accounts for their 
publishing such a number of books that nobody 
wants, but which manage to get read merely be- 
cause people feel that they must read something, 
and know that the publishers provide nothing 
better. The public is constantly giving proof of 











its appreciation of good literature when it gets a 
chance, and I’m sure, if it only knew, sometimes, 
what a struggle a manuscript has in reaching it, it 
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would be only too ready with its purse and its 
encouragement. 

Yes, how often I used to sigh to myself as I lay 
disregarded in a pile of manuscripts awaiting 
their doom : ‘‘If only I could reach the public, — 
get them to see me as I am,—just get them to 
give me half an hour's trial! If, for instance, I 
could get them to read the beginning of chapter 
five, or page 71, or those two or three pages near 
the end of Book III.,—I know they could n't help 
taking to me. Oh, just to be in print, or ona 
booksellers counter! I would.n't even mind the 
reviewers. The public would find me out in time. 
It wouldn’t, perhaps, be an enormous public, but 
it would be a real one,—it would be my public. 
Will no one help me to do that? Is no kind un- 
derstanding eye ever going to fall on me, and see 
just what I am, and have.faith in me,—yes! I 
realize that, if I am only given a chance, there is 
even money in me, too!’’ 

Certainly it seemed that that understanding eye 
was never going to fall upon me, and, but for the 
persevering faith of my friends, it probably would 
not have done so. Even my typewriting was get- 
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ting to look a little shabby. However, there came 
a day when their persistence was rewarded, —a day 
on which, like Noah's dove, I was sent forth, and 
never came back. 

Almost at a loss where next to send me, with- 
out beginning the round of all the publishers 
again, my writer bethought him of a young pub- 
lisher who, though he issued his books in a pro- 
vincial town at quite a distance from London, was 
beginning to be known for the freshness and taste 
of his publications, his way of discovering young 
writers of talent hitherto unknown, and his evi- 
dent love of literature for its own sake. . It sounded 
as if he would be just the man for me,—and so 
indeed it proved. 

How can I hope to express the joyous excite- 
ment with which that heaven-sent publisher's 
letter filled three happy hearts! He seemed al- 
most as glad to have found me as the boy had 
been to write me, and, curiously enough, decided 
to publish me for just those very reasons the other 
publishers had given for rejecting me. I was en- 
tirely unlike anything being written at the moment, 
he said, wholly fresh and individual. It was a 
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A- story of a corner in lumber, rep- 
resenting one of the titanic conflicts 
between the trusts and 


individuals 
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Synopsis of the preceding chapters 


[John Halloran, a student at the Northwestern 
University, while leader of a life-saving crew, 
rescues Martin Higginson, a lumber merchant, 
from a vessel wrecked in a storm off the coast 
of Michigan, thereby winning his friendship. 
Mr. Higginson has a business rival in G. Hyde 
Bigelow, who aims to combine the lumber in- 
terests of Michigan. Just as Bigelow reaches the 
pinnacle of his ambition, he is startled by the ap- 

arance of a woman who makes an appeal for 
~ re eat and eed mg ce Sa oo 
this time, a party of young people, including Miss 
Davies oni Joke Halloran, begin “‘ settlement 
work.” They become interested in George and 
Lizzie Bigelow, the children of Mrs. Craig, and re- 
solve to help them. One of the rty, ye 
Le Duc, becomes infatuated with Lise Bigelow, 
whom he later marries. Young Halloran is taken 
into the confidence of Mr. Higginson, and made 
business manager of the firm. G. Hyde Bigelow 
and Company tries to absorb Mr. Higginson’s 
firm, and, not succeeding, seeks to crush it. In 
this it is thwarted by Halloran’s sagacity. Mr. 
Higginson’s health fails, and he is forced to take 
a rest, leaving Halloran in control of his affairs. 
Mr. Babcock, ees business partner, con- 
trives to force a blockade against Higginson and 
Company, to prevent that firm from carrying 
out an order from a es City company. 
Halloran plans a coup by which he buys, “ for a 
song,” all of the large output of lumber thrown 
on the market by the Bigelow Company, and the 
reduction in price, made to ruin Higginson, is 
turned to his advantage. While in Chicago on 
business, Halloran decides to visit Miss Davies 
in Ev Their ing is fraught with ro- 
mance, and a declaration of love soon follows. 
Miss Davies, frightened by the force of Halloran’s 
deep emotion, repulses him. The lumber bought 
from the various dealers arrives in Wauchung, 
and, to obviate its possible loss by fire, Halloran 
devises a systematic plan whereby a conflagra- 
tion can be conquered. He discovers that G. 
Hyde Bigelow is using Le Duc as a tool to hood- 
wink the board of trade, and to one of its princi- 
} pal members Halloran discloses some of Bige- 
F low’s machinations. Soon after, Mr. Babcock, 
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imposture, offers him large inducements to enter 
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CHAPTER 


THE deep-toned bell in the town hall was striking twelve. 

It was a still, overcast night, with a mild breeze blow- 
ing up from the head of Lake Michigan. Three men stood 
at the gate of the yards, talking in low tones, somewhat 
oppressed, perhaps, by the silence. Before them, a little 
way, was the white circle thrown by the electric light over 
the bridge; behind were the great, dim piles of lumber, 
with the narrow alleys between, now black as the sky, and 


carpeted as they were with chips and shavings, as silent . 


beneath the feet as velvet. The only noise came, in the 
intervals between words, from the two steamers that lay 
breathing softly alongside the wharf. 

‘““What you doin’ on watch, Du Bois? 
job?" 

‘*‘No; Mr. Halloran asked me to go on to-night. He 
says it’s time we had some good men down here.”’ 

‘* Aw, go on!"’ 

‘*Say, Runyon, who's that on the bridge ?"’ 

All three watched a moment. 

‘“‘Dunno'im, Throw your lantern on ‘im when he goes 
we: 

But the man turned in at the gate. 

‘Who's this?’’ 

‘I’m George Bigelow. 
on watch at twelve.”’ 

“Bigelow ain't a very safe name around here, sonny. 
How about it, Du Bois?" 

‘It’s all right, I guess. 


Changed your 


Mr. Halloran said I could go 


He's the new lumber .check- 
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the employ of G. Hyde Bigelow and Company. 
Halloran peremptorily declines the offer ] 


Midnight 


er."’ They all laughed. ‘You understand, don't you, 
boy, that if a man’s caught sleeping or off his post he gets 
shot ?"’ 

““Why!—why!—" 

‘‘Don't let ‘im scare you, sonny. He's a lazy bugger 
‘imself. Say, Du Bois, I thought I saw a tramp hanging 
around a little while ago. If you want to look through 
the yards once more with me, I ‘fl stay for it.”’ 

‘Take the boy. It'll learn him the ropes. 
boy.”’ 

‘*Good night, there!"’ 

‘‘Good night, Runyon! I won't wait." 

They separated, one man hurrying off for home and a 
bed, Du Bois lingering at the gate for a look up and down 
the line of the fence,and Runyon and George, their lanterns 
darkened, slipping stealthily away into the shadows. 

‘I seen somethin’ over there by the mill,’’ said Runyon, 
in a subdued voice, ‘‘like it was a tramp that had clumb 
the fence by the bridge and was sneaking along the bank. 
Here, now, hold on a minute,'’—he caught the boy's arm, 
—‘‘I was a-standin’ right here. Now look down between 
them piles,—past the mill. See that little strip o' the river, 
where the bridge light's a-shinin’? It looked to me like 
somethin’ black went acrost it.”’ 

They went on, giving fully half an hour to winding 
through the alleys, throwing a light into every dark corner. 

‘A feller can’t be expected to see everything, —notin yards 
as big as these here. We need n't go out around the P’ int. 


Run along, 
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great relief to escape from the prevailing fashions, 
and to find a manuscript that dared to be itself. 
Other even more complimentary things he wrote 
about me which it would not become me to repeat. 
Suffice it that I had found the friend I had been 
seeking, and through him, in due course, had come 
into the hands of my friend the public, a friend 
that has since, I fear, rewarded me far beyond my 
deserts. Its kindness alone has prompted, and 
will, I hope, excuse, this little autobiography. 

In conclusion I may say, for the benefit of 
other manuscripts still in the land of hope de- 
ferred, that such success as I have won I owe to 
the simple sincerity in which I was written, to my 
writer's faith in himself, and to his belief in my 
ultimate recognition. He saw life for himself, 
and could only see it and write of it in his own 
way. He had the courage to keep true to that 
vision, undismayed by the more fashionable ideals 
of the moment. Had he turned aside from him- 
self, written insincerely in other men’s manners, 
and pretended to see and think otherwise than he 
really did, I should still remain 

A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


I guess there ain't nothin’. Here's Du Bois a-waitin’ by 
the ‘Number One.’ I'll leave you with him. You ‘ve 
got a whistle, ain’t you?"’ 

‘*Yes; Mr. Halloran gave me one.” 

‘*You know about it? If you blow, it means that there 
isa fire. So don't get gay with it.”’ 

‘*Hello, there!'’ said Du Bois, as they joined him on 
the wharf, in the little patch of light that fell from the 
steamer's engine room. ‘*You're purty poor. Where's 
your tramp?" 

‘‘He was n't to home. We ‘lowed we'd call again. So 
long!"’ 

‘*So long, there!"’ 

The engine room was snug and comfortable, a capital 
headquarters for patrol duty. So the old inspector took 
immediate precedence of his associate. ‘‘Now, young 
man, we'll have to break you in, first thing. You better 
go over and patrol the fence fr'n hour. Then you come 
back here and report. Be kind o’ cautious like about your 
whistle." 

“I do n't know,—" 

‘*No, I guess you do n't,—not such a darn sight. What's 
the matter? What you waitin’ fr?" 

‘‘Why,—when we was going around the yards, he said 
he guessed we would n't go out as fur’s the Point,—and I 
thought mebbe I'd go now, jes’ so’s to be sure.” 

‘‘So you've took to thinkin’, eh? I s'pose you was 
a-thinkin’ you'd send me over to the fence."’ 

‘‘No, I didn't mean to send you, but I thought meb- 
be—"’ 

‘*Git along with you. You talk too much. You make 
me sick.’ And the inspector, with a chuckle, went slowly 
toward the gate, leaving the boy to his own resources. 

George walked to the end of the wharf, and stood a mo- 
ment, debating whether to keep on along the bank or to 
turn in among the lumber piles. He decided on the latter 
course, and crowded through, with the help of his lantern, 
by crawling over and under the projecting ends of planks 
between two huge piles. This brought him into an alley 
that led, with one turn, to the narrow space of open ground 
at the end of the peninsula. He closed his lantern and fel* 
his way along. He had nearly reached the turn, he thought, 
when it was suddenly revealed to him by a light flickering 
on the lumber. He stopped short, and held his breath. 
The light was growing—rapidly. He rushed forward, 
around the turn,—and again he stopped. A blaze, that had 
evidently started at the base of a pile of inch stuff, was 
curling upward, and was already halfway up to the top; 
and it crackled ominously as it wreathed around the thin, 
resinous boards. Standing a little way off, at the edge of 
the bank, looking stupidly at the fire, was the worst speci- 
men from the land of trampdom George had ever seen, 
His clothes hung about him in rags, his hair and beard 
were grizzled and matted, his face was red, and his whole 
body seemed to tremble, as if from a nervous affection. He 
looked up frantically, called out something in a husky 
voice, and held up a blackened clay pipe; then, on an im- 
pulse, he dropped the pipe, turned, and dove out into the 
river. There wasa splash, the firelight glistened for an in- 
stant on the spray, and he had disappeared. 

George remembered his whistle, and blew itssharply, half 
a dozen times. His first thought was to turn back to the 
steamer, and he had taken a few steps when a shout told 
him that his signal was heard, that probably the fire could 
be seen now, for it was already licking at the topmost 
boards; and so he threw his lantern away and took a run- 
ning dive off the bank. The first sound that reached his 
ears when he rose to the surface and shook the water from 
his face was the deep whistle of the ‘‘ Number One,’’ sup- 
plemented in another moment by that of the ‘‘ Number 
Two.’ He struck out vigorously, for a little way ahead he 
could see, thanks to the growing light, the tramp splashing 
desperately forward. The start was greater than George 
realized, for a moment later he saw that the fellow had 
reached shallow water, and was plunging along on his feet. 
In another moment he was clambering up the bank, and 
then he disappeared above it. George, who was in mid- 


stream, threw more heart into his long, overhand strokes. 
He swam so hard that the first intimation he had that the 
water was shoaling was when his knees struck the bottom. 
Then he got to his feet, made the bank, and took a quick 
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look around. The flames were roaring, now,—he could 
bear them, almost at his back he thought, —and the whistles 


and the bells of the town were mingling with the sounds 
from the yards: Robbie was waking the dogs. But the 
cause of it allhad disappeared. Look as hard as he might 


in all directions, George could get no glimpse of him. The 
town extended here nearly to the water's edge; that is, there 
were scattered cottages and fences, and a warehouse or 





two; and the light behind him was deepening the shadows. 
But a man who was desperately trying to escape, he thought, 
particularly such a suspicious character as this one, would 
never turn toward the town, that was already astir with ex- 
citement. And the town lay immediately before and on 
the left; therefore, naturally enough, he would go toward 
the sand dunes and the strip of pine woods that lay between 
the town and thelake. ‘The harbor blocked the way to the 
rear, and so he would run south—through the dunes, head- 
ing south. ‘This was the way to go, and this was the way 
George took, keeping along the last north-and-south paved 
street at this edge of the town. ‘There were electric lights 
here and there, and by one of these he saw a dark little 


heap lying by the curb. 
it up 


He paused for breath and picked 
It was a wet, ragged coat. While he held it in his 


hands, and gasped for breath, he turned and looked at the 
leaping red light across the harbor. As he looked there 
was an upheaval of flame and smoke. A great dome of 
timbers and sparks and streaks of flame was upraised, hung 
silent for an instant in the air, and then sank. As it fell, a 
boom, not loud, but deafening, nevertheless, struck his ears, 
and left them ringing and tingling. ‘Then another dome of 
light uprose, and again he felt the noise. 


His breath was coming back again, and, dropping the 
coat, he pushed along toward the woods at a better clip 


than before 
Du Bois, walking slowly, had nearly reached the gate 
wher he heard George's whistle. . ‘‘ The boy's crazy,’’ he 
muttered ‘““‘Wonder they wouldn't a 
give us suckin’ infants fr patrol!’’ He 
looked down the center roadway, but 
coul no light. However, his duty 
was obvious, and he turned and ran 
back to the wharf, growling as he went. 
The men were aroused on both steamers. 
As he passed the ‘‘ Number Two,"’ he 
saw the hands dragging out a coil of hose 
with the nozzle ready attached. On the 


upper deck of the ‘‘ Number One"’ Cap- 
tain Craig, with a pair of trousers hastily 
drawn on and his nightgown partly 


tucked in at the'waist, was leaning over 
the rail and peering out over the yards. 
The deckhouse door was open, throw- 
ing light on him. In the fainter 


n the main deck, MacGregor was 

y out 
How is it, cap'n?’’ he was calling. 

rhe captain made a sign of impatience, 
and straightened up and shaded his eyes 
e hand to shut off the light from 
umer; then he gave a shout, and, 
ig toward the end of the peninsula, 
he plunged into the wheelhouse and 
pulled the whistle cord. MacGregor dis- 
appeared in the engine room. 

At that moment Du Bois was midway 
between the two steamers, running along 
the wharf. He stopped now, and re- 
traced @ few steps. ‘‘Hi, there!'’ he 
called to the men who were at work on 
the ‘‘Number Two,’ ‘‘uncouple that 
hose and bring ‘er up to the ‘Number 
One 

‘‘What for?"’ asked some one. 

What for! You—you,—hi, Cap’n 
Craig! I'm a-bringin’ up the ‘Number 
Two's’ line. Will you have yours un- 
coupled for us? Now, you louts, gimme 
ahold o’ theline. All together, now!— 
Heave fr it! Over the rail with ‘er! 
Lay hold now, lively! Did you think 
you was a-sprinklin’ the front yard an’ 
the tul Ryan, if you fall over 





with or 
the ste 


point 


lip bed? 
them feet of your'n again, darned if I 
fo n't soak you,—all together, now!— 
right in the solar plexus, m’ hearties.— 
Now heave / heave /—What's the trouble 
—that Ryan! Say, you've got 
nore feet to the square inch than any 
i-walkin’. Here she is, cap’n,— 


ner 


nan 





“He was leaning forward, 
playing nervously with a thorny twig” 
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‘*Good Lord, no, we ain't reachin’ ‘er by three rods. 
An’ she's a-burnin’ to beat the yellow devils. What's the 
matter with the boys? They must think we're a-doin’ 
it fr fun. This ain't no Fourth o’ July pyrotechnics." 

‘‘They'll be here. It's not much more'n a minute 
since George signaled.”’ 

‘There 's some more of the boys, I think. 
much,—this light's in my eyes. It’s no use trying to 
reach it. Here, let's wet down these here piles. ‘That's 
good. Now, hold her there.”’ 

‘Gettin’ pretty hot here, cap'n."’ 

**Can'thelp that. It'll be hotter before we get through. 
Just have an eye out to see that we don't get cut off be- 
hind. Here come the buckets!"’ 

‘‘Here you are, boys,—this way! 
of you?" 

‘*T dunno,—' bout a dozen, I guess. 
right in.”’ 

‘*Form a line here, then, along the road. 
your clothes wet there's no danger, I guess. 
now. Mr. Halloran come?”’ 

‘‘Not yet. Mr. Crossman's couplin’ up the yard hose, 
an’ he'll be along here 'n a minute.’’ 

‘The fire was giving rise to the wind, and the wind was 
lashing the fire. ‘lhe crackling was loud, now; the roar 
made it hard totalk. As they worked and watched, a gust 
of wind came sweeping across the harbor, and, catching 
up the top row of boards from an exposed pile, it tossed 
them, burning, high in the air. ‘The sparks were flying 
aloft, coursing the length of the yards, some falling far 
beyond. Men were pouring into the yards. Somewhere 


I can t see 


How many is they 
The boys is comin’ 


If you keep 
Stir along, 


across the river the town fire engine was clanging out 
toward the bridge. 

A man, hatless, in a purple sweater, carrying a tin pail 
in each hand, came 
the central roadway. 


running through the gate and down 
Some one shouted, ‘‘Here he comes!"’ 
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there, Mr. Halloran! 
too close.”’ 

‘* Get back there! What do you mean by taiking back 
to me?"’ Halloran's eyes were blazing. ‘‘Get back o1 
I'll throw you back. Drop that hose, captain. Don't say 
a word!"’ 

‘All right, cap'n. I guess we can get the hose back 
with us. Heave, now!”’ 

Halloran jerked it away from them, took the captain by 
the shoulders, and spun him around. ‘‘I'll give you three 


You'll never make it, for the fire's 


seconds to get to the gate. Now get/ And none of your 
talk!’’ 
They ran, without a word. : 


The fire had eaten its way almost to the widening of the 
peninsula, almost to the last point where the dynamite 
could be expected to stop it. A narrow strip could be 
blasted out, but if the flames should sweep on into the 
main yards nothing could check them. ‘The steamers were 
far enough away, Halloran thought, to be safe; and he had 
warned all the men back. They stood now at the gate, 
waiting. The watchmen and deck hands were there, and 
the twenty or thirty amateur and the dozen professional] 
fire fighters. Crossman came hurrying over from the mil! 
plug, and addressed himself to the Wauchung chief. 

‘‘Have your boys run the hose right down the minute 
you hear the seoond explosion.”’ 

‘*There ‘ll be only two?”’ 

‘Only two. I've got my hose ready to take down the 
other road. The rest of you boy§ be ready with your buck- 
ets, and, when the chief here gives you the word, you run 
for it, every one of you. Understand?’’ Then he hurried 
back to his station. 

‘‘Here he comes,"’ said a Wauchung fireman. 

Down the narrow roadway they could see a black figure 
running. Nearer hecame, his shadow leaping grotesquely 
before him. Just as he reached them, and put out his hand 
to check his progress, the whole south 
end of the yards seemed to rise high in 
the air,—once, and then again. 

“Come on, boys,”’ called Halloran, 
turning before he had fairly caught his 
breath. ‘‘Cap'n, go to tht steamer, and 
see that she 'sall right. This way, boys!"’ 
Eager hands laid hold of the hose, and 
ran forward with it. Over by the mills 
they could hear Crossman urging his men 
on, and ahead of all the others was the 
bucket brigade. 

‘The explosion had cleared a path from 
bank to bank, they found. Many of the 
blazing timbers had fallen into the yards, 
but the buckets and Crossman's hose 
were turned on these, while the firemen 
gave their attention to the wide heap oj 
débris, that seemed on the point of blaz- 
ing up again. A third line of hose waz 
soon brought up, and within a quarter 
of an hour the chief had the satisfaction 
of,saying to Halloran, ‘‘ We've got hei 
in hand now, sir."". Within an hour the 
fire was over, excepting the smoldering 
piles, on which streams of water would 
be kept for the rest of the night. Hal- 
loran assigned a few men to stay on 
watch with the firemen, and, leaving the 
responsibility in the hands of the chief, 
he went over to the ‘‘Number One.”’ 
Craig was on the wharf. 

‘*Any harm done, captain ?”’ 

‘*No, not to speak of. About all the 
glass is broke, and some sparks came 
aboard, but we put them out easy 
enough.”’ 

‘‘Say, captain, I don't know just what 
I said to you to-night,—” 

“That's all right, Mr. Halloran,— 
don't speak of it. You was tending to 
your business, that was all. You have n't 
seen anything of George, have you?”’ 

‘‘George? No. Isn't he here?”’ 

‘‘No,—he ain't. He was out at the 
He gave us the signal, but he 
did n't come back.”’ 

‘‘Well,—here, we'll look into this. 
Du Bois, there, did you see George after 
he gave the alarm?" 

‘‘No, I ain't seen ‘im since he went 

: out to the P’int. What's the matter?— 
- ain't he around ?”’ 








take off that nozzle, one o’ you, while 

‘er.—Hold on, Robbie, we'll 

holler when we want water. Jest heave 

that Ryan overboard, a couple o' you. All right, cap‘n. 
Will we take the nozzle ?—Here we go, now! Run ‘er out! 
Quick, there,—you're the craziest lot o' hair-lipped 
bungholes I ever see."’ 

Chey were stretching out the hose to its fullest extent, 
but they were still some distance from the fire, that was 
roaring and crackling before them. Already they could 
hear the wind, swelling from a night breeze; it was whip- 
ping the flames into madness. 

Hi, Robbie! Let'er go!—Pass the word there, ‘Let 
er go 

The men shouted; MacGregor responded; the flat line of 
hose swelled and writhed as the water was forced through. 
‘*Hold hard, cap’n!"’ The nozzle was almost wrenched 
from their hands; the stream rushed out and curved high 
over the lumber. 

‘‘Are we a-gettin’ at it?"’ ae 

“I don't thinkso, but I can'tsee. Here, work outinto 
the roadway." 


i couple 


and here and there other men, working with hose or buck- 
ets, heard the shout and caught it up for sheer excitement, 
heedless of the cause. 
‘*What's that?’’ said Du Bois. 
ain't it? We ain't cut off?”’ 
“Oh, no, we ar’ n't cut off.’ 
“Say, cap'n, I can't stand this,—let’s drop back a step 


“It's all clear behind, 


orso. Lord knows we ain't doin’ much good here. See 
her burn! I guess it's all day with Higginson and Co~- 
pany. Here come the fire boys,—I seen. a helmet back 


there,—no, they've quit. They re a-runnin’ back an’ 
draggin’ their hose with'em. Who's this here, a-comin’ 
f'r us?” 

‘I don't know; I can't see."’ 

“It's himself. It's Mr. Halloran. Hi! What'sthat?” 

‘Back with you, quick!’’ Halloran was shouting. 
‘*Never mind the hose. Letit go. You'll have to run for 
it. One's enough here."’ 


“*Good Lord, he's goin’ to try the dynamite. Hold on 


‘‘No, he hasn't been seen. Look it 
up, will you? Ask the boys, and look 
around the yards a bit.”’ 

‘‘Here he is, now. But who's that he’s got in tow ?”’ 

Craig and the manager turned, and saw, sure enough, 
George leading, with the assistance of a local policeman, 
a villainous-looking tramp. 

‘‘Here's the man that done it, Mr. Halloran,’ said 
George, excitedly. ‘‘The copper didn’t mind bringing 
him here so’s you could seehim. He won't say nothing,”’ 

Halloran soon drew out George's story, but the tramp 
was silent, beyond claiming stoutly that he had been smok- 
ing and had fallen asleep, only to wake and find the flames 
startingup. ‘There was nothing to do but to‘turn him over 
to the law for the present. As the hour crept on toward two 
in the morning, Halloran and Crossman left for home. 


Vv. 
The Meeting 
NE afternoon young Corrigan appeared at the office. 
‘IT wish you would repeat,’’ he said, when the civili- 
ties had been exhausted, ‘‘what you said to me a little 
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while back. I am not sure I caught your exact meaning. 

‘‘About Mr. Bigelow ?"’ 

‘Yes. Please tell me just what you think, and why you 
think so. You understand that I could n't go on with this 
without pretty good authority behind me."’ 

‘‘T have no documentary proof, if that's what you mean. 
But, to my notion, that isn’t necessary.’’ Halloran then 
simply repeated his former statements. 

‘Tell me again about this Le Duc,—what is his relation- 
ship to Mr. Bigelow ?”’ 

‘I may as well give you the whole story, Mr. Corrigan. 
The daughter of our Captain Craig went to Chicago some 
twenty years ago as Bigelow’'s private secretary. They 
were married and had two children, and then they were 
divorced. The courts allowed Mrs. Bigelow a decent in- 
come by way of alimony, most of which was never paid, 
and in some letters Bigelow admitted that it was unpaid. 
A little while ago, Le Duc, a fellow I had known in college, 
who had drifted on the stage and was 
rather ‘up against it,’ married the daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Bigelow. They were all 
poor,—Mrs. Bigelow, or Mrs. Craig, as 
she is now known, was really in want,— 
and finally Le Duc got the letters from 
her, and went out one evening to Evanston 
to demand money from Bigelow. Instead 
of giving it to him, Bigelow bought him oft 
by offering him a position as the nominal 
head of the corner he was contemplating 
on the boardof trade. Le Duc accepted, 
kept the letters, and cast off Mrs. Craig, 
who is now living here in Wauchung with 
her father. Just before I saw you he told 
me himself that Bigelow was the man be- 
hind him in his operations. That's the 
story.”’ 

‘*Well! Well!’’ observed Corrigan, with 


a distressed expression. Mr. Babcock 


‘* And, in telling it to you, I'm assuming 
that you do n't want a board-of-trade plunger at the head 
of your combination.” 

‘*No, no, of course we don’t. Now, Mr. Halloran, 
what is it exactly that you have to suggest ?’’ 

‘‘Say to Mr. Bigelow, at your meeting, that you have 
been told that he is behind the corner, and request an ex- 
planation.” 

“Tear” 

‘If he cam explain, well and good. You can refer the 
whole matter tome. But if he can ’t,—there you are.”’ 


Corrigan pondered. ‘‘Thatseems fair. I'll talkitover 
with my father. I’m much obliged to you, anyhow.”’ 
‘**Not at all!”’ 


A reaction had followed the fire and the long strain 
leading up to it. All felt it. Crossman, wearied by the 
comparative idleness that was forced upon him, was irri- 
table and inclined to chafe against the steady disapproval 
of Mrs. Higginson. Halloran was plunged in gloom most 
of the time. To add to the depression, Captain Craig de- 
cided to give up his post. 

‘*You see, Mr. Halloran,’’ he said, in speaking of it, 
‘‘you maybe would n't think, to look at me, that I ma 
great-grandfather, but I've known it by my feelings since 
the fire. I didn't stand it very well, the running and the 
wet and all; and my eyes have been bothering me, too. 
Jennie and me, we've been talking it over, and she thinks 
I ought to just quit now, and look after the garden, and 
take it kind of easy. There's no room for us old fellows 
now, anyhow. A man had better make up his mind to it 
before he gets crowdedout. I've saved a little something, 
—enough to live on,—and I've got my place, and I guess 
that’s enough for anybody.”’ 

‘‘You're mistaken, captain. There's not a better man 
on the Lakes, and I’m gladtotell youso. The ‘Number 
One’ is yours as long as you'll keep her."’ 

There were tears in the captain's eyes. ‘‘That's all 
right,—I'm obligedtoyou. But I guess it’s time to quit, 
now while we're shut down and you have a good chance 
to look around for somebody else. There's only one thing 
that’s been bothering me,—do you think you're going to 
have a place for George ?”’ 

‘I’m sure of it. He's going to make a good man be- 
fore he gets through with it."’ 

‘I’m glad you thinkso. I must tell Jenny,—it’ll please 
her. And I—I want to say, Mr. Halloran, before I quit 
you, that it’s been a great thing for Mr. Higginson to have 
you here. I guess there ain't no doubt you've saved his 
business for him.”’ 

This brought the gloom back to the manager's face. He 
shook his head. 

‘*That’'s all right, now,—I’ve watched the business 
some. It’s your nerve and grit—"’ 

‘*Captain,’’ Halloran broke in, bitterly, ‘‘ I—’’ 

‘I guess I know whatyoumean. You've been carrying 
a load that would have broke most men, and now you're 
sort of unstrung.”’ 

Halloran shook his head again. ‘‘’T ain't the load." 
He looked around the office. Crossman was out, and the 
door was shut. ‘‘Captain, I've lost the girl I want to 
marry, for want of nerve.”’ 

“* Are you sure ?”’ 

He nodded. 

**Is she married already ?"’ 

**Oh, no,—she’s gone away.” 

“Where ?”’ 

**Down East. She did n't leave word.”’ 

‘‘And she ain’t married anybody else? Then she ain't 
lost. Why don't you go after her?"’ 

“I know. I've thought of that."’ 

** Thinking ‘ll never do it. You'd better go."’ 

Halloran looked up and caught the captain's eye. It 
was beaming with good will, and it opened to him a glimpse 
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of a new world. ‘‘I believe I will,"’ he said, holding his 
breath. 

‘You can get the eleven o'clock on the Pére Marquette 
and connect with the Central Limited to-night at Detroit. 
I'll take care of the fire department while you're gone."’ 

‘*Will you?"’ He caught at the captain's hand. 

“Sure. You'd better move right along,—yes, there's 
only twenty-five minutes, and it'll take you most of that to 
get homeand back. I'll call up the livery and havea car- 
riage go right up after you.” 

‘*Good! Tell Crossman I've been called East.’’ 

“I'll see to everything. Good-by! And, say, don't 
hurry back. Wire your address, and, if we need you, 
we'll let you know. Good-by! Good luck!” 

‘“Thanks! Good-by.'’ He was gone with a rush, leav- 
ing his desk open behind him. 

It so chanced that on this morning, when Halloran went 
plunging off to seek his fortune, Mr. G. Hyde Bigelow, in 
an equally uncertain frame of mind, was 
fronting Ais. Matters were going awry 
downin Chicago. The board of trade deal, 
thanks to the elation and consequent in- 
termeddling of the paid figurehead, was 
wobbling dangerously. At ten o'clock, 
while Le Duc was hearing sharp, straight- 
out words in the mahogany office, the 
heads of nearly a score of Michigan lum- 
ber firms were gathering in the city office 
of the Corrigans, not far away. Hard- 
headed old fellows they were, most of 
them,—men in slouch hats and with un- 
kempt beards, men who wore high boots 
beneath their bagging trousers and spoke 
their minds as freely as they talked and 
breathed. There they waited for Bige- 
low, to ask him where their money had 
gone and how he proposed to get it back. 
At length he came. 

‘*Good morning, gentlemen!"’ he ob- 
served, as he laid aside his coat and stick and silk hat. 

‘Good morning!’’ came from Corrigan, and ‘‘ How 
are you?"’ from one or two others. One graybeard 
murmured to a neighbor that he wished he'd known in 
the first place that Bigelow wore a silk hat. ‘‘ You can't 
trust a dude,"’ he muttered. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,"’ began the managing director, 
drawing his report from his pocket, ‘‘I suppose a state- 
ment of what we have accomplished will—"’ 

But young Corrigan couldn't wait. ‘‘Excuse me, 
Mr. Bigelow,—and gentlemen! I think we all know just 
about where we stand in this business. And—"’ 

‘“One moment, Mr. Corrigan. It is usual—"’ 

‘* What I have to say is not usual, Mr. Bigelow. It is 
so important that it takes precedence, to my notion. It 
concerns our existence as a working body, and our rela- 
tions with you, sir. This meeting can not go forward 
until it has been laid before you, and you have had the 
ehance to convince us that what has been reported to me 
is untrue,—that it is, as we should hope, a malicious lie. 
Before we think of the question of going forward or back- 
ward as a combination, we must settle the question of our 
mutual confidence as individuals. A shadow has been 
cast upon this confidence, and you know, every man of 
you,’’—the graybeards, some startled, others condescend- 
ing, looked at him; Bigelow looked at him, too,—‘‘ you 
know that our whole structure must rest on complete con- 
fidence in the men we choose to direct our affairs. If 
this is removed, we can’t do business a day.’’ 

“I would suggest, Mr. Corrigan, that what you have to 
say would better come in the discussion that will follow the 
reading of the report. It is the object of this report to 
answer in advance all inquiries, and tell every fact about 
our work.”’ 

‘You'd better wait, Harry,’’ observed a man in boots. 
‘*Let him read it.”’ 

‘If this were a fact of our work, it could wait, sir; but 
it ain't."’ Corrigan was warming up. ‘‘It concerns you, 
personally, Mr. Bigelow. We have accepted your guid- 
ance so far because we believed you to be a certain kind 
of man, and to stand for certain principles in business. 
We want to go on believing this, and we don’t want to 
wait a minute, now that we're all together here. I've 
been told that you are the real operator of the big corner 
on the board of trade, that your money is in it, and that 
the man Le Duc has been put up so that you would n't be 
known. Is that so?’’ 

Every face in the room changed its expression. The 
blood rushed into Bigelow’s. 

‘‘If you've been taking our time to make wild charges 
against my character,—"’ 

‘You aren't answering,’’ shouted Corrigan. ‘'Tell 
me that. That's what I ask.’’ 

‘‘You'd better cool down a bit, Harry."’ 

‘*No, Mr. Anderson, I won't cool down.”’ 

‘*See here,"’ said Bigelow, his voice rising with the oth- 
ers, ‘‘this has nothing whatever to do with this meeting.” 

Corrigan leaned over the table and looked him keenly 
in the eyes. ‘‘If you mean to withdraw here and now, 
Mr. Bigelow, and dissolve this agreement, then I’m with 
you: it has nothing to do with it. But if you mean to go 
on as our managing director, then you've got to answer 
that question.” ' 

The other men looked at one another. ‘‘I guess that's 
fair, Mr. Bigelow,’’ obseryed the man in boots. ‘‘So long 
as Harry's sprung this on us, we wouldn't any of us feel 
quite easy about it.” 

“Well, sir, is it true?’’ asked Corrigan. 

‘I claim that this is impertinent.” 

“Is it true?”’ 

“I decline to answer. My private investments are 
simply none of your business.”’ 
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SUCCESS 


Corrigan sank back in his chair and drew a long breath. 
‘*There,’’ he said, ‘‘that's all I wanted to know. I think 
you'll agree with me, gentlemen, that we can't keep up 
these relations any longer. Suppose we hear the report 
now!"’ 

It was half-past two when the door was opened and a 
score of heated, hungry men hurried out for lunch. Bige- 
low had recovered and made a strong fight, but the senti- 
ment was overwhelmingly against him. The managership 
had been offered to Corrigan; he had declined and stood 
out for dissolution, on the ground that, during the dozen 
or fifteen years that would elapse before the timber would 
be all cut out, there was room for them all without any 
damaging competitions. And so, before they broke up, 
the lumber agreement was abrogated; and in a few days, 
as soon as matters could be settled, the lumber world 
would know it. 


Vi. 
West and East 


ASTW ARD sped Halloran, on to the Hudson, on up the 
crooked mountain railroad to the junction village, 
and on up the wagon road behind a team of crawling 
white horses; reaching at length the house perched on the 
mountain side, lost in billows of autumn flame. Yes, Miss 
Davies was still there. The wife of the proprietor had 
seen her shortly before walking up the trail behind the 
house. 

He found her standing in a tangle of late blackberries, 
hatless her sleeves rolled to the elbow,—reaching up to 
break off acrimson maple branch. She heard him crash- 
ing through brake and bramble, and turned. He did not 
see that she changed color, she was so browned by the 
mountain sun,—but she was startled,—she did not move, 
but stood holding the branch, and looking at him with- 
out a word. 

‘‘How do you do?" he said, shaking hands. 
expected to see me, did you?”’ 

‘‘No. This is a surprise. When did you get here?"’ 

‘Just now.” 

‘Well, you're just in time to walk back with me.”’ 

He was disappointed. ‘‘Don't go right down. I came 
because they told me you were here, and now it would be 
too bad not to see you.”’ 

“I'm going to play tennis, and there's only an hour 
before dark. Here, you may carry these branches. Aren't 
they beautiful? You walk ahead so I can look at them."’ 

There was no other way; the trail was narrow, and with 
the great bundle of branches in his arms he had all he 
could do to pick his way down the rocky path. Near the 
house they were met by a big young man in flannels, car- 
rying tennis rackets. He looked curiously at Halloran, 
and, passing him, walked with Miss Davies. 

‘*Mr. Halloran,’’ she said, ‘‘Mr. Greene."’ 

Mr. Greene bowed and said, ‘‘ How are you ?”’ with an 
eastern drawl. And that was the last Halloran saw of 
her until supper time. He might have sat on the veranda 
and watched the game, but he did not; instead, he walked 
down to the road, and, in the same plunging mood that 
had brought him East, he went swinging up the valley. 
The bold splashes of crimson and yellow and golden 
brown on the longslopes brought sharply out by the som- 
ber pines; the fringe of Queen Anne's lace along the road, 
and the masses of golden-rod and mint; the hum of mil- 
lions of bees; the tumbling brook, a rod away, with its 
pebbly ripples and dark pools,—these he hardly saw. 
Even the Wittenberg, standing rugged against the sky, 
its crown of balsams now a trembling, luminous purple 
under the shafts of the setting sun, could not move him. 

After supper, by some managing, he caught her alone 
in the hall.- ‘‘Come,"’ he said, ‘‘let’s go outside."’ 

She hesitated, but yielded. ‘‘I can't stay out but a 
minute. It's too cold.”’ 

‘*Get a wrap or something. If you bundle up we could 
sit awhile. It's stuffy in there.” 

‘*Oh, no, I can’t: we're going to play euchre, to-night."’ 

We?" 

‘*Oh, everybody. That means you, too, of course. 
Come in and let me introduce you. The people are jolly, 
most of them. There are always some queer ones, you 
know, at a place like this."’ 

“But, Margaret, I didn't come to play euchre,—I 
don't want to know these people,—can't you see? I 
came on purpose to see you, and to talk to you. Get 
your things and take a walk with me. Never mind the 
euchre!"’ 

“Oh, no, I couldn't do that. 
look right."’ 

‘“What do we care for them ?”’ 

‘“‘No, I mustn't. We'd better go in.” 
went, with Halloran, crestfallen, following. 

After an insufferable evening he tried again to see her, 
and again it was accomplished only by maneuvering. 

‘‘Margaret,"’ he said, when he had drawn her into a 
corner of the empty room, ‘‘tell me what ic means? 
What's the matter?"’ 

She looked at him and slowly shook her head. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,’’ she replied, ‘‘ nothing at all.’’ 

‘*Did you get my letters ?"’ 

She nodded. 

“T did n't know,—you didn’t answer.” Why didn’t you 
write, Margaret ?"’ 

No answer. 

‘“Won't you tell me? I’ve come a long way to ask 
you.”’ 

‘*I—why, I just could n't.” 

“*Did n't you have anything to say to me?”’ 

‘“*No,—I don't believe I did."’ 

“*And have you nothing to say to me now?” 

A long, long silence followed. Then Miss Davies said: 


‘*Hardly 


The people—it would n't 


And in she 
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‘Oh, please don't, now. It’s very late,—and I'm tired.” 
‘*But when am I to see you?”’ he broke out, impatiently. 
‘‘Oh, there will be plenty of time. But not to-night,— 

please. You aren't going away before morning." 

‘‘T am here only for a day or so. I—I am down East 
on—on business."" He had quailed again. ‘‘I just 
stopped off here."’ 

‘Oh, you just happened to come ?"’ 

‘‘No, I meant to come,—I had to. I couldn't stay 
away. It's a long time since I've seen you, Margaret."’ 

“T know. You called in Evanston, didn’t you? Mrs. 
Bigelow wrote me that you had taken George. How ishe 
doing ?"’ . 

‘Well. But when can I talk with you—alone, some- 
where? I can't say anything when you seem so hurried.”’ 

‘*Why,—to-morrow, perhaps.”’ 

‘To-morrow morning ? ’ 

‘‘No, not in the morning. 
race."’ 

‘‘ Why not drop that and come with me ?”’ 

“‘Ican't. I promised Mr. Greene. He's getting up a 
party. You—you might come along.”’ 

He shook his head. There was another pause. ‘‘ Mar- 
garet,’’ he said, then, ‘‘who is Mr. Greene?”’ 

‘*He’s a Boston man.”’ 

“*Is he ?—is he—?"’ 

Some one was looking for Miss Davies. 
card room, I think,’’ said a voice. 

‘‘Here Iam. I'll be there directly." 

‘Wait, Margaret. Do you plan to get back for 
luncheon ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,—I do n't think we are going to take any with us." 

‘*Then I'll order a carriage for two o'clock, and we'll 
drive."’ 


I'm going to climb the Ter- 


‘*She’s in the 


**Well,—” 

‘‘ Of course,’’—and every word he uttered sounded like 
‘““Mr. Greene,—Mr. Greene,’’—‘‘of course, if you'd 
rather not,—’’ : 


‘*Oh, no,—thank you very much. 
two, did you say ?’’ 

She was gone. And Halloran went outside and paced : 
the veranda, alone with a cigar. His regular footfall 
sounded for a long time, and the thoughts he finally car- 
ried to bed with him were not the sort to put him into 
condition for the diplomacy the morrow was to demand. 
In the morning, long before daylight, he was up and 
dressed. He breakfasted late to avoid the climbing party, 
and from his window he watched them start up the road. 
He saw Greene take Margaret's jacket and tie the sleeves 
through his belt. An annoying fellow he was, with his 
easy manner, his faultless clothes, and his calm reserve. 
His manner grated on Halloran’s sensibilities, for he re- 
minded him of his own blunt western way, and forced 
him to recall again those rough antecedents of his. And 
that Halloran was keen enough to recognize the differ- 
ence, indefinable as it seemed, aggravated matters. For 
an hour or so he sat in the library and tried to read, but 
failed. He thought a little fresh air might fix him up,and 
went out for a six-mile tramp up Panther Kill, through 
the ravine where the rock walls shine with moisture, and 
the trout lie deep in the pools below the falls, and the 
trees mat closely to shut out the day; but this was worse 
than the book. He came back over a spur of Panther 
Mountain, and he had his first occupation of the day, 
scrambling up the ledges, fighting through the brambles, 
placing his feet carefully on the treacherous, moss-cov- 
ered rocks; here drawing himself by a finger grip up a 
sheer precipice, and there elbowing up a chimney. 

He reached the top of the ridge, and plunged down 
through the forest. He saw a clearing ahead and, push- 
ing on, found the whole valley spread out below, the 
stream splashing and glittering in the sun, the white road 
winding out, here and there, from the shelter of the trees, 
and all the tumbling mountain land blazing with color. 
To the south towered the Wittenberg, and to the north 
lay the peaceful slopes of North Dome and Mount Sheri- 
dan. He was knee-deep in fragrant mint, and surrounded 
by droning bees. A look, and he was crashing on, cov- 
ered with thistledown from the tangle of brush. It was a 
pleasure to jump over the great hemlock logs that the 
tanners had left to rot thirty years before. Once a birch 
of six inches diameter snapped off short under his hand 
and gave him a tumble and a roll down the slope. He got 
up, shook out his joints, and went on, with a laugh, 
chasing a porcupine that lumbered off and tried to hide 
its head under a stone. . When, at length, he ran out into 
the upper meadows behind the house he was no longer 
thinking of Greene. 

But at noon the climbing party did not appear in the 
dining room. At two o'clock, when the carriage arrived, 
there was no sign of them. At three the horse was still 


I'd enjoy going. At 


waiting. At half-past three he called the boy and ordered « 


him shortly to take the horse back to the barn. At four 
the party, disheveled, flushed with exercise, and laugh- 
ing merrily together over the little jokes and incidents of 
the climb, came wearily up the walk. Halloran stood on 
the veranda and watched them as they climbed the steps. 
Margaret met him half defiantly, half apologetically. 

‘‘T'm sorry,’ she murmured, as she passed him, the last 
of the party. ‘‘Mr. Greene did take some sandwiches in 
his pockets. _We—we went on about halfway up the 
Wittenberg. I must change my things now, but if you 
still want to go I can be ready in a few minutes. ’ 

‘‘No,—I ve sent the horse back. You couldn't go 
now,—you need a rest."’ 

‘* Well,’’—with a little toss of her head,—‘‘that's just 
as you like. We can go to-morrow, perhaps.”’ 


‘I think I shall have to go away this afternoon.” 
Here he was, forcing her to speak out and urge him; 
and she had no notioa of being forced to speak. 


“Oh 
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must you go so soon? Does your business demand it?” 

‘*T think so."’ 

‘‘That’s too bad. You've not much more than got 
here. You really should have gone with us: we had a 
glorious climb. I'm all torn to pieces.’’ She put out one 
shoe that was cut and torn in two or three places. ‘‘I 
never worked so in my life before."’ 

Halloran was thawing rapidly; he could not stand there 
looking at her, and still keep all his resentment. And 
when she said, with an embarrassed little laugh, ‘‘ Well, 
I simply must go in,"’ he delayed her, saying: ‘‘ Margaret, 
wait just a minute. Haven't you anything to say to me? 
It all rests with you. If you would tell me—to stay,—” 

He could not get farther. She looked at him, then away. 
‘““Why,—why,—if you—of course, you know best how 
much time you have."’ 

He turned away impatiently, and she hurried into the 
house, pausing only to add, ‘‘ You really must excuse me 
now, Mr. Halloran; I shall be down in a few minutes.”’ 


SUCCESS 


down here, are you? And that’s what it means if you 
don't. There's your train waiting there. You get right 
aboard before anybody shows up to ask questions. 
Good-by, and good luck to you!”’ 

Halloran got aboard, moody still; pulled up his collar, 
pulled down his hat, slid down low in the seat, and fixed 
his eyes on a worn spot in the back of the seat ahead. 
When the train pulled into Reed City, he was still gazing 
at the worn spot. 

The invigorating autumn air still held in Woodland 
Valley. Halloran, finding that the sleepy white horses 
and their driver were likely to be delayed in the village, 
threw his bag under a seat and set out on foot, following 
the road up through the notch by the bronze patches of 
cornstalks. He caught up a handful of young winter- 
green and munched it as he tramped. There was a lift in 
the air, and he threw open his coat and walked with a 
swing. 

At the house he asked for Miss Davies, and was told 











“It concerns you personally, Mr. Bigelow” 


But when the few minutes, lengthened to half an hour, 
had passed, and she had come down and looked with a 
curious expression into the parlors and out about the 
veranda, Halloran was half a mile away driving rapidly 
toward the railway station in the junction village. ; And 
not until the evening did she know certainly that he had 
gone. 

One Pére Marquette train reached Wauchung early in 
the morning, to connect with the car ferry across the lake; 
and this was the train that brought Halloran back home. 
Walking up the street, bag in hand, he met the captain, 
who was getting home from the yards for breakfast. 
Craig stopped when he saw him, and waited. They 
shook hands with only a greeting, but the captain’s shrewd 
old eyes were searching Halloran's face. 

‘*Well, Mr. Halloran, we was n't looking for you quite 
so soon.”’ 

‘I’ve taken the best part out of a week. I couldn't 
stay longer than that. I'll see you after breakfast and 
go over things. No news?”’ 

‘*No,—everything’s lovely. But say, Mr. Halloran,— 
how about it?”’ 

Halloran shook his head and would have hurried on. 

‘‘Pshaw, now! it wasn’t ‘no,’ was it?”’ 

‘* Not exactly.”’ 

‘* Well, say,—then maybe it's all right.”’ 

‘*It's nothing, captain,—worse than nothing.”’ 

‘*You don't mean—you ain't telling me you've come 
back without either ‘no’ or ‘yes?’ ”’ 

Halloran made no answer. He simply wanted to get 
away. 

‘*Mr. Halloran, I did n't think it of you; honest, I did n't. 
Say, now,’’ [He reached down and caught hold of the bag, 
not heeding Halloran's protest.] ‘‘let's step back this way. 
There hasn't a soul seen you,—not a soul.’’ His eyes 
swept the street. ‘‘Just step along a little quicker. The 
early train'll be pulling out before long, and you can pick 
up some breakfast at Reed City. I'd take you home with 
me,—Jennie’d never peep,—but I’m afraid some of the 
boys might be around when you come out, and anyhow 
you'd have to wait till the later train,and when you come to 
things like this time’s worth saving. I guess prob'ly 
there’s some other fellow hanging around down there these 
days,and you've gone and given him a cool two days’ start 
of you,—you've just handed it to him. Now you get 
right back by the fastest train you can make. There’sa 
good many things you know a heap more about than I 
do, but I guess maybe women ain't one of ’em.”’ 

They reached the station, Halloran walking moodily 
without a word. At the edge of the platform he turned. 
“Captain, do you really think I ought to do.it?”’ 

‘My boy, you've got to do it. You ain't going to lie 


that she was in her room; so he wrote a line in the library 
and gave it to a maid to take to her. 

She came in a moment. 

‘‘Get your things, Margaret,”’ he said; ‘‘let’s go out- 
side."’ 

‘*But—when did you come?"’ 

“Just now. I walked up. I've been out to Wauchung 
since I saw you the other day, but there was no use trying 
to stay there. You see, what I said about being down 
here on business was all a fib: I was afraid to own up.”’ 

‘*Afraid!*’ She stood looking at him, with such a pecul- 
iar expression that he feared another delay. 

‘‘Never mind, now,—I ‘ll tell you all about it when we 
get out. I want to walk to the blackberry patch where I 
saw you the first day.”’ 

She went without a word for her things, still with that 
odd, sober expression; and in a few moments they were 
walking up the path toward the lower slopes of the 
mountain. 

‘*You—you said you had been to Wauchung?’’ she 
remarked, by way of breaking the silence. 

‘‘Yes. I stayed there about twenty minutes. You see, 
—I can laugh at it now, but I couldn't then,—I've been 
sort of a fool. WhenI wrote those letters and you didn’t 
answer, and then when I went to your house and found 
that you'd come down here without a word to me, I was 
all broken up, and my nerve just left me. And then finally 
I did manage to get down here, and you did n't seem very 
glad to see me, and I don't doubt I was jealous of that 
Greene fellow. I had forgotten then that, after that night 
in Evanston,—that, when you had once let me know what 
you let me know then,—you never would change. You 
see, I know you better than you think, Margaret. I've 
seen since that it was my fault,—that I've been expecting 
you to say things it was my business to say for myself,— 
and that there could n't anything but little misunderstand- 
ings come between us after—after that. And—and,—" 

He paused to look at her. She would have liked a broad 
hat, or a sunbonnet,—anything that would have shielded 
her face from him; but her little ‘‘Tam’’ was merciless, 
and she could only study the path. In another moment he 
had to fall behind her. 

‘‘Well, I guess that’s all there is about it, Margaret. 
I was a fool, but I'm not a fool any longer. Here we are, 
where I saw you. Let's sit down on this log."’ She 


_ Slipped to the ground and deliberately faced away from 


him, looking off at the tumbling slopes of Cross Mountain. 
But he came around to the other side. ‘‘ Now, Margaret, 
I've told you once, and you know all I could say without 
my telling you again. I love you,—that's all. I can't go 
on any longer this way. I can't live without you. I’ve 
tried it, but it's no use, so why can’t we understand each 
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give you such efficient 
service because they do 
not have the perfected 
Crawford System for 
Mail-Orders. We 
give you the same 
personal service 
by Mail as you 
would receive 
from the manager 
of a Crawford Store. 
If you are not sat- 
isfied, we'll buy 
the shoes back 
at their full value. 
300 per cent. in- 
crease in the 























AMERICAN 
pas: Foe is For Dress. 
proof of the Order No. 470. 

—Crawford Pat- 
Success of ming lord Pat, 
the Kid Top, But- 
Crawford — Fy Me 
Shoes Order No. 473.— 
and the Same in Lace Style. 
Craw- 
ford 
System. We fill Mail-Orders from 


every corner of the globe. 
STORES and AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 


Crawford Shoes are sent most p= Seem by 
Mail or Express for $3.75 per pair, delivery free. 
Special low shipping rates furnished to every 
corner of the globe. 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS, 


Mail Order Dept., Section 34, No. 134 Duane St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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rhe MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


18 condueted under the direction of GEO, R. CRAW 





A man who 
desk in his 
stenographers. 
he is In the mail-order business. 


FRED MACEY’S SUCCESS 





had so ttle eapital that he began business with only a 
residence, to-day is very wealthy, and employs ggg 50 
Ills name is Fred Macey, of Grand Kapids, Mich,, and 





All the great mail- order suc- 
cesses were made from small 
pbeginings 

in fact, success in the mail- 
order business seems to come 
most surely to the man who 
s with small capital. 

y instances of this will 


be given during the year in 
these talks. 

The instance this month is 
that of Fred Macey, of the 
Macey Fur sstare Co., Grand 
Rapids, M 

My system of mail-order 
merchandising permits you to 
startright in beginning a mail- 
order busir . 

It effects the co-operation of 





the Manufacturer with the 


putting the mail-order 
na high plane. The 






memt of my Bulletin Ser- 
vice of Manufacturers and 
Mail-Order Firms handle only 
gc s of merit, made by the 
be and most reliable manu- 
fact s who qnote confi- 
lential trade discounts to all 
me rs 

I y long experience as ad- 
vertis manager for some of 





the largest firms in ae Unies 
States; as a newsp: man, 
as an ad-writer, critic, "adver: 
tising agent, 08 < one of the ed- 
itors of the Mail-Order Jour- 
nal, and as Mihe Mail-Order 
Editor, of the Book-kee 
Magazine, of Detroit, Mi 
can be of value to you, it may 
be had in one mange gd —— my 
Bulletin Service of hi ise 
Manufacturers and Mail-Or- 


business on 
small capital, developing the 
usiness during spare mo- 
ments, with the savings from 
your salary, or if you have 
ndled cheap, 


t to sell you, 
or worthless savertising space 
to dispose of. 

Write to-day for my free 
booklet. “ Co-operation for 
Profit,” if you command a 
cash capital of at least 

it will be a step toward en 
independent income and a lu- 
erative, established business 
of your own. 








Address GEO. R. 
Writing, Ulustrating and Placing of Advertising. 
Suite 67, 54 Adams St., 


CuAW, 


Chicago, Hl. 











THE“BEST” LIGHT 


Outshines the S 
It’s pure white light makes day of a tg ‘ae less than 
kerosene; six times more powerful than electricity. Exam- 
ined, tested and pores itted ry a 


agente eats Exclusive TeatlG, SHORE =~ WO SMELL ass 
cnn RBeST 7 LAGHT, COMPANY, 


Sole Owners 





6 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio. 





ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


perhaps, worthless sabsti- 
Benga —y rsson fer Heaven al gro 


a7 on receipt of 


fon Geigy Wem ie oro.” Sonte Pre 
GERHARD MENNEN C J. 
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VISITING 
CARD 


Post 
paid 


Joc 


»rrect styles and sizes. Order filled bee a Ree 


“Gard Style" FREE! 


Also peep 


cards. WEDDING INVITATIONS and tMeNTS 
BE. J, SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. or TOUS, M0. 





SUCCESS 


other right now, and stop this playing at cross-purposes, 
and just be happy ? You—you're all that I want in this 
world, Margaret,—everything, —everything.’’ He was lean- 
ing forward, playing nervously with a thorny twig, and 
eagerly searching her face. ‘‘Tell me, Margaret,—tell 
me if you will come right now into my life and make it 
worth something. I've been working day and night for 
other people,—now I want to work for you. I want to 
see if I can't make a home for you,—if I can’t make you 
happy. When I've been working the hardest I've won- 
dered, a good many times, what was the use of it all,— 
what good it would do me if I should succeed, and make 
a lot of money and direct a lot of men. There's a passion 
for money, and there's a passion for power,—I know a 
good many men that have one or the other or both of 
them,—but one thing I've learned this year, Margaret, is 
that neither could ever fill my life and make it what I 
want to make it. Nothing, nobody but you can do that. 
Money and power mean worse than nothing to me unless 
they are means toward making you happy. That's what 
I want to do, Margaret, if you'll only give me the chance. 
Will you?” 

It was a long, long time before she could do more 
than look off at the cloud-shadows floating up the oppo- 
site mountain side. They sat motionless; Halloran's hand 
had dropped from the twig, and the wonderful silence of 
the mountains wrapped them about. She wondered why 
he did not go on: he waited, breathless. She half turned: 
he caught her hand, and gripped it with a nervous grasp. 
Her eyes sought the shadows again, wavered, and were 
drawn slowly, in spite of herself, to his face. Then he 
had her in his arms. 

Oh, the glory of the painted mountains, the joy of the 
world about them! A hawk circled overhead, flew whistling 
off, and lost himself in the forest. ‘The squirrels and chip- 
munks, peering out from trees and rocks, recalled their 
own young days and whisked away, and the bees alone 
kept them company, but working bees have no time for 
love-making. All those two knew was that the world was 
young and was many-tinted, that the sky was blue and 
white above, and that all, everything, was theirs forever, in 
this world and in the world to come. 

‘Dear girl,’* he murmured, with his lips at her ear, 
‘‘there is no mistake this time? This is for always?’ 

Before the words were spoken her arms were around his 
neck, her lips were pressed to his, and‘her heart was beat- 


ing against his own. ‘‘Always,’’ she was repeating with 
him,—“‘ always,—always!"’ 
% * # * % # # 


The other events of the next few weeks we may pass 
over at a glance, from the telegram that called Halloran 
home to begin selling lumber to that most difficult time of 


all when he had to face Mrs. Higginson and tell her of his | 


engagement. For at last the long strain was over, and 
Higginson and Company had won; and Mr. Higginson, 
who perhaps could not have endured more bad news, 
thrived on the reports that reached him of the condition 
of the company and of the success of his manager. One 
evening, when the family had become reconciled to the 
idea of Mamie's marriage to Crossman, and when the 


greatest day in the life of Margaret and Halloran was not 


far in the future, Mr. Higginson sent for him. 

Halloran found him sitting up in the Morris chair, and 
greeted him heartily. 

‘Sit down, John,"’ said the old gentleman,—‘' sit down. 
There's a matter that's been on my. mind a good deal 
these last months, and I thought I'd lay it before you and 
see what you think of it. I don't believe it would hurt 
our business any if we call the firm, after this, Higginson 
and Halloran. A shorter name might look a little better, 
but we've never gone in much for looks. What do you 
think about it?’’ 


Halloran’s tongue failed him. He sat looking at his 


employer for a moment, and then a wave of color mounted | 


his cheeks. 

“That's all right,"" Mr. Higginson went on: ‘‘never 
mind answering now. Those papers on the table tell the 
story. Take them along and look them over, and, if they 
suit you, sign them. If you see anything you'd like 
changed, I don't believe we'll have any difficulty over it.”’ 

Halloran could only go to him and take his hand. His 
mind was roving back over all the events of his life that had 
led up to this moment; and, as the furnace-tending days 
came back to him, and the life-boat days, and those hard- 
est days of fighting for the very existence of Higginson 
and Company, he knew that now, at length, he was on the 


- winning road. 


[THE END] 
¥ © 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour, the mill; 

And back of the mill are the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 


Ma tsiz D. Bascock. 
» +] 


A Cripple Scattered Sunshine 
T the commencement exercises in a Des Moines 
school, a number of the graduates recited quo- 
tations of their own selection, and the only quota- 
tion which was bright, cheerful, and buoyant with 
hope, was given by a poor, lame girl, who used 
crutches. What a rebuke to those who are robust, 
healthy, and normal, to be taught lessons in cheer- 
fulness by the crippled and deformed! If people 
so handicapped can rise above their misfortunes, 
and scatter sunshine about them, what possible 
excuse is there for the unhappiness, gloom, or 
misanthropy of the healthy and normal? 
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CUBS’ FOOD 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts. 


Healthy babies don't cry and the well nourished 
baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never a crying 
baby. Many babies who cannot take any other 
food relish the perfect food Grape-Nuts and get 
well. 

«« My little baby was given up by three doctors 
who said that the condensed milk on which I had 
fed it had ruined the child's stomach. One of 
the doctors told me that the only thing to do 
would be to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some and 
prepared it as follows: I soaked 1% tablespoon- 
fuls in one pint of cold water for half an hour, 
then I strained off the liquid and mixed 12 tea- 
spoonfuls of this strained Grape-Nuts juice with 
six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in a pinch of 
salt and a little sugar, warmed it and gave it to 
baby every two hours. 

«(In this simple, easy way I saved baby’s life 
and have built her up to a strong, healthy child, 
rosy and laughing. The food must certainly be 
perfect to have such a wonderful effect as this. I 
can truthfully say I think it is the best food in the 
world to raise delicate babies on and is also a 
delicious, healthful food for grown-ups, as we 
have discovered in our family.’” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy man or woman. 

Grape-Nuts food stands for the true theory of 
health. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 





Servant Question 
-youlll settle 
itso far as 
the Washing 

and 
Cleaning are 
Concerned by 
Supplying 

Yours 
With 


yles Pearline 


The work will be done well 
-easily-safely and you'll 
have a 


Grateful Servant 








“Of all inventions, the alphabet and printin: 
alone excepted, those inventions which abri 
tance have done most for civilization. Rrabridige de 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,126 milés of railway in 
the populous territory east of Chicago, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, furnishing 
luxurious and rapid transportation fa- 
cilities for more than one-half of the 
entire population of the United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 














A copy of ‘America’s Winter Reswta,_ will ie 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a posta: —— 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger gent, 

York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 











FREE 7 Agents 


ot Sate knife cuts loose a pe Dept 0.9. 
tfree. Fxpress prepaid. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago. ll 
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The World of Science 
ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


PHOTOGRAPHIC surveys are now made with success in 
cases where other methods would be too slow or too 
costly. A recent plan employs two exposures taken from 
different points. ‘The resulting photographs are placed in 
a stereoscopic measuring machine which 
Surveying by combines them and enables the exact 
Photography position of any point to be easily calcu- 
lated. The effective range of the instru- 
ment is given as about five miles, and it is especially 
recommended for mapping large areas of mountainous 
country. 
* . 7 
RECENTLY electric tests have been made of hen’s eges 
during the process of hatching, to find at exactly 
what point the life within begins to show itself. The elec- 
tric reactions of living and lifeless tissue being somewhat 
different, this is not difficult to 
ascertain. Augustus Waller, the When Does Life 
English biologist who has beencon- Beginin the Egg? 
ducting the experiments, reports 
that the earliest sign of life detected was noted twenty- 
four hours after the incubation had begun. The rule is, 
he says, that from the earlier stages of development the 
reaction that characterizes life is always present, its ab- 
sence indicating that the egg is spoiled. 
* ” 
I‘ the modern ‘‘sky-scraper’’ we have vertical metallic 
conductors of a height corresponding to that of the 
“‘sending wire’’ in space telegraphy. Should the metal 
pipes or frames of such a building be of such size as to 
respond precisely to the electric 
Wireless Telegraphy oscillations of a sending station, 
and Tall Buildings what would be the result? This 
question is asked by the ‘‘ Elec- 
trical Review,’’ which apprehends that a powerful wireless 
station within a large city might cause trouble. It will be 
remembered that the high voltage and powerful sparks at 
such stations have already earned them in England the 
title of ‘‘ thunder factories.'" The probable effect of such 
a station in a city ‘‘ certainly seems to be a question,"’ says 
the ‘‘ Review,”’ ‘‘deserving of the most careful and thor- 
ough consideration."’ 
- . 


"THERE is nothing new under the sun. That apparently 
up-to-date method of illustrating centrifugal force 
known as ‘‘looping the loop’’ was practiced, it seems, as 
long ago as the first half of the last century. A French 
journal ascribes its invention to 
M. Claviére, of Havre. At first The Antiquity ‘of 
the car that did the ‘‘looping'’ ‘*‘ Looping the Loop”’ 
bore nothing but bags of sand, 
but soon a passenger made the venture, and, in 1850, the 
sport was a prominent feature of the performance at the 
Paris Hippodrome. Apparently, however, it was reserved 
for this country to throw the sport open to the public, as 
was done at Coney Island, and, later, to produce a per- 
former daring enough to make the trip on a bicycle. In 
spite of this long record, the feasibility of the loop trip 
with a car running on rails was denied several years ago 
in a technical journal, on the ground: that the necessary 
initial speed could not be obtained. 


o a 


Grou )GISTS tell us that underground channels are slowly 
capturing all our rivers, and that the entire water sys- 
tem of the earth is to become subterranean. Whether 
man will then forsake the dried surface and dwell in 
caves or manage to pump from 
The Passing of the its underground retreat such 
Rivers and the Oceans water as he needs, they do not 
infogn us. M. Paul Combes 
tells us that our knowledge of what he calls ‘‘ hydrologic 
evolution’ on this and other planets is largely due to data 
collected by experts in cavern lore, or ‘‘ speleologists,’’ as 
they call themselves, whose pursuit has, until quite re- 
cently, been regarded more as a harmless amusement than 
as a branch of science. ' As instances of celestial bodies on 
which hydrological evolution is in its final phases, M. 
Combes mentions the planet Mars and the moon. On 
Mars the only surface water left is apparently that which 
forms the polar ice caps; on the moon it has all gone, ace 
cording to most astronomers, while others think that a 
little vapor may find its way to the outer regions,—enough 
to cause an occasional snowstorm. 


a. o 


RAPIUM continues to interest both the chemists and the 

physicists, as well as the general public. We hear, 
through the medium of the daily papers, more or less that 
is wonderful about it, and some things that are true. 
It should be remembered that the 
statements about what a pound of The Wonderful 
radium will do are somewhat like Element, Radium 
descriptions of the properties of a 
turnip as large as a house. The quantities of radium at 
an experimenter’s disposal are, so far, very small,—almost 
microscopic. Professor and Madame Curie, of Paris, how- 
ever, have recently stated that radium gives out, spon- 
taneously, heat enough to melt its own weight of ice every 
hour, and that, apparently, the source of energy is unlim- 
ited. Discussion of the cause of this apparent violation 
of nature's laws can scarcely be said to have brought ont 
any definite conclusion. One theory, that radium ab- 
sorbs gravitational energy and turns it into heat has been 
carefully tested in Germany, but with negative results. It 
appears more probable that a minute molecular change 
is going on in the substance, which it requires considerable 
time to detect. 

a o 


‘© CONSTRUCT an observatory a mile beneath the sur- 
face of the earth would seem to be neither easy nor 
cheap. Fortunately it is not necessary, in these days of 
automatically registering instruments, for the observer ta 
accompany his apparatus. He may re- 

Subterranean main on the earth's surface, while his 
Observations instrument is lowered to the required 
depth through a boring like those made 

for artesian wells. It is proposed by a French physicists, 
M. Laisant, that a series of such underground ‘‘ observa- 
tories’’ be established in different parts of the world, for 











SUCCESS 


How to Avoid Them 


They swallow thousands of young people who have no special training 
for important positions. The I. C. S. holds out the opportunity that 
saves you. Thousands have been benefited in salary and position by our 
method of special training dy maz/. We help you to select an occupation 
and succeed in it. We prepare you 


to advance in your present work, or we International Correspondence Schools, 
aid you in changing to more profit- Box 1172, SCRANTON, PA. 
° ° Please send me your booklet, “1001 Stories of Success,’ 
able work for which we qualify you. and expiain how | can qualify for the position 
There is no such thing as failure 


if you will follow our direction. 
The cost is small. 


Courses, $10 up. 
No books to buy. 


: . Pew tile 
Terms are easy. Requirements simple. Textile Mill Supt. 
If you want to do better send for 
our 48-page book, ‘‘1001 Stories of Name 
Success,’’ mailed free to ail who cut t 
out, fill in and mail This Coupon all 
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A little while ago a man, through knowledge of the law, was 

able to earn a fee of $500,000 for a fewdays’ work—ordinarily 
he makes as much in a day as most men would be pleased to 
have fora year’s work. Other lawyers—everywhere— 
make big fees—because the accurate knowledge of law 
is rare, and the demand for it great and growing. It 
is a power that makes men prominent—at the bar, 
or in business, or in any other profession. If you 
are ambitious to get into the upper walks of 

life, but can not go to college, you can 


by the mail system of the Sprague Correspon- 

dence School of Law—the originator of this 

method—warmly endorsed by bench, bar and 

law colleges—with graduates in successful practice 

everywhere. Preparatory, Commercial Law, or 

College Law courses. Write to-day for a catalogue 

and let us tell you how we have equipped thousands 

for independence and success. 
THE SPRACUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 

281 Majestic Buliding, Detroit, Michs 
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School Children Should Drink 


HORLICK'’s 


MALTED lit? 


Children require a nutritious, palatable table drink, 
It is well known that tea and coffee are injurious, as 
— impair both the digestion and nerves of a growing 

hild. Horlick’s Malted Milk is invigorating, healthful, 





ids and strengthens the brain, nerves and muscles. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk contains, in the form of a tempting food- 
drink, pure, rich milk, from our own dairies, combined with an ex- 
tract of the choicest grains. Itis very nourishing, inprataree ns? and 
easily digested. Put up in powder form, instantly prepared by 
stirring in hot or cold water, without further cooking or addition of 
milk. 


In TABLET form, also, enti eatasa quick school luncheon, 


epbui 


or in place of candy, at recess, or between meals._ In both natural 
and chocolate flavor. 

Samples of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent free upon 
request. All druggists sell it. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis.. U. S. A. 


$4 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. Established 1873. 25.8t. Peter St., Montreal, Can, 


WONDERFUL STOVE OFFER. 
OUR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE sx°"s.u2ctst,c! 


stove foundry, STOVE FAC 
where we aM my tea pf RANGE. 
STOVES, which we sell direct to users at ‘LESS. THAN ONE. 
the prices charged ethers. OUR FREE STOVE 
fTALOGUE pictures, describes and prices every 

kind of steve we make, explains our liberal after 

days’ free 
delivery gua =. our oh go jurability 
guarantee and carries with it the most 
astonishingly LIBERAL OFFER ever heard of. 
Just to give you a little idea of the wonderful 
values we are Offering we show two popular 
stoves taken at random from our big =" 
ment as shown in our free 


$3. 98 « bu 2 <— handsome’ oNEW TS 904 


TER, Saree 
Woop % OR COAL and is one of = 
handsomest oak i made, beautiful rococ: 
cast iron base,top and es steel Ibody, 
very elaborate nickel ornamentations and 
trimmings, inclu side rails, bands, top, 
handsome eerie fone, checks, drafts, etc. 
OUR CAT 
































ahows he ves ry LARGE “PICTURE of of —e 
an end 
draft and double heater woop AND COAL’ EATING Stoves. 
$4, 85 : wee Sevres SSen 

E, tates 


AS dy one of the latest 
and best cook stoves made; high- 
est grade casting, large oven shelf, 
oven door kicker, nickel medallions 
and trimmings. heavy covers and 
centers. Our free stove catalogue 
shows a very lage picture of = — an 
endless variety of other cast iro 
stoves and CAST AND STEEL RANGES 
AT GORRESPONDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Our big $11.98 nickel trimmed steel 
range is the greatest steel range value 
ever offered. Our $13.95 reservoir 
nickel trimmed steel cook stove and our 2i4, 88 S90-ceuns. reser- 
voir high shelf range, which we sell at ual 
of ranges that SELL ELSEWHERE AT DouBLe Tae. PRI E. 
Our free stove catalogue shows large nfs our 1 and complete 
descriptions of all the stoves we make, explains our liberal carmen, 30 
days’ free trial proposition, our guaran carries with it 
the most liberal stove offer ever named. ae buy _a-stove ony. 
where until you see A 3 = oe wore nd me pou ur iree 8 write us 


HUIaNOM AHOV 


— or 7. ., pom vont we ‘stove cata. 
WILL “So: TO You BY "hen 
Pais. chee, "SEARS, ROEBUCK z T0., i 





Does Beadwork Interest You? 





We will send, for $2.00, prepaid, a box containing the 
following complete outfit : 

Oak Loom as per illustration; 25 Needles; 

5 assorted packages Beads; spoolof Thread; 

Instructions and 24 original ndian Designs. 
Send 4c for our illustrated catalogue of INDIAN GOODS. 

Beads, all colors, 25 cents a bunch. 
BENHAM INDIAN TRADING co., 
Suc. to Hyde Exploring Expedition 

188 West 42d Street, Near Broadway, New York. 











ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH YOUR SALARY? 


Are your brains bringing you no better return than does a day 
laborer’s brawn ? 

Do you not feel that given the opportunity you could do io werner. 
and would not the prospect of from $35.00 to $150.00 a 
week stimulate you to put out your best effort? 

Then get in touch with us. Write immediately for our 


Free Test Blank and other interesting information and take 
p the study of 


Advertisin. 


We can put into = pS stake 
correspondence, withou' 
with your a 


adve' ouainne sapects of Chi 
logical advertising center of the 
States. Send for FREE TEST BLANK 
and full information. 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
948 Williams Bldg., Cor. Fifth 
Ave.and Monroe St., Chicago @ 





Always “New 
Worlds to Conquer" 
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the of collecting data regarding the phenomena 
of the earth's crust, especiall mg mano» Bonet tempera- 
ture. The cost, he says, would be vastly less than that of 
astronomical observation, and the wana 4 would be more 
beneficial to mankind. He is trying to interest some gov- 
ernment or scientific society in his project, though hitherto 
he has not had much success. 
— a 


A'® that has been breathed contains a large percentage 
of carbonic acid gas, and it is generally considered 

that this is what makes it harmful, since this gas will not 

support life. We are reminded, however, by the ‘‘ Lancet,"’ 

- that carbonic acid, by itself, has 
little or no poisonous effect. It 
must, therefore, have some poison- 
ous companion in human breath, 

which has not yet been isolated by chemists. The poison, 

however, seems to be proportioned to the amount of car- 
bonic acid, so that it is quite proper to estimate the foul- 
ness of the air by measuring the latter. ‘‘The whole 
question,’’ says. ‘‘ The Lancet,’’ needs a much more ex- 


What Makes Foul 
Air injurious? 


“tended inquiry than has been hitherto carried out.”’ 


a 2 


THE papers announce that two German explorers, 
Scholl of Munich, and a Dr. Kuempfe, are to seek 
the pole under the frozen arctic seas in a submarine boat 
constructed specially for the purpose, and that the boat is 
to keep in communication with civiliza- 
tion by wireless telegraphy. The ‘‘Ma- By Submarine 
rine Review’’ makes great fun of this to the Pole? 
project and of all similar ones. So far, 
it says, all that the submarine boat has accomplished is to 
stay for a few hours at the bottom of some shallow body 
of water, to the great discomfort of its crew. It has no 


-sense of direction when in motion, and its radius of action 


is only about twenty miles. ‘‘The pole,’’ it concludes, 
“like the navies of the nations, is safe from the sub- 
marine."’ 

a a 


HAT laughter may be primarily a manifestation of 
displeasure instead of pleasure is suggested by an 
English psychologist. From this view, the laughter ex- 
cited by ridicule of a thing that we dislike is more funda- 
mental than the laughter of joy. Perhaps 
Why Do We tickling brings us nearer to purely animal 
Laugh? laughter than anything else. Here the 
cause is purely physical, and is generally 
disliked by the victim. Professor James Sully, in his 
recent book on the subject, tells us that ‘‘much at least 
of the later and more refined laughter is analogous to the 
effect of tickling.’’ We must probably distinguish, how- 
ever, between the laughter of pure good spirits and that 
of one who “‘laughs at’’ a thing. These may be distinct 
in their origin, and it is the latter that is doubtless derived 
from displeasure. 
7. A 


MONG a large number of theories to explain the blue- 
ness of the sky, only two have survived to recent date, 
namely: the one that ascribes it to the proper color of the 
air, and the one that considers it due to reflection from 
small particles of suspended matter,as 
with the blue color of very thin smoke. Why Is the 
The ‘latter theory, which is that of Lord Sky Blue? 
Rayleigh, has recently been exhaustively 
tested by Herr G. Zettwuch, who concludes that it alone 
corresponds to fact, and that the weak bluish color of the 
air, if it exists at all, contributes nothing toward the blue 
of the sky. Herr Zettwuch finds that the most ‘‘satura- 
ted’’ or ‘‘bluest*’ blue is not at the zenith, but at points 
ninety degrees from the sun. He also finds that the skies 
of England and France are bluer than those of Italy, 
which hardly accords with tradition. 


a a 


A RECENT lecturer on the subject gives some remarkable 
figures on the rapidity of brain and nerve action 
during the execution of certain pieces on the pianoforte. 
The speed may be so great as to require the eye to take 
in twenty-five separate signs in a 
The Psychology of second, and the fingers to make 
Piano-Playing thirty-three separate movements 
in the same time, while the brain 
is superintending and carrying out the necessary connec- 
tion between the two. As the eye can receive only about 
ten consecutive impressions in a second, the notes must 
be seen and appreciated in groups, just as in reading a 
sentence one does not pick out the letters separately. 
With very practiced readers, whether of music or of 
printed words, the translation of signs into sounds becomes 
almost automatic; that is, the brain is able to hand over 
its share of the work to the lower or subconscious centers, 
and the higher centers are not taxed. 


. a 


THE task of associating external characteristics with 
moral attributes in man has been essayed by Professor 
Karl Pearson, of London, and some of his colleagues. 
The investigation, which has been going on for six years 
past and involves the study of over 
six thousand records, shows, as as- Physical Signs of 
serted by Professor Pearson, some Moral Character 
curious results. For instance, blue- 
eyed persons are more conscientious than dark-eyed, and 
ersons with red or fair hair than those with black. Red- 
aired boys are apt to be quick-tempered, while dark- 
haired ones are more often sullen. Handwriting appears 
a fairly trustworthy indication of character, bad writing 
affording a ‘‘warning note,” gerten, > to the professor. 
Ability in athletics is correlated with a higher intelligence 
than the average, and the converse is also true. 
Professor Pearson’ s conclusions,’’ says a London medical 
authority, ‘ ‘would receive strenuous opposition if a pleb- 
iscite were taken.’ 


‘*Many of 


For too many of us it has come to be well-nigh impossible to sit 
down by ourselves without turning around instinctively for a 
book or a newspaper. The habit indicates a vacancy of mind,a 
morbid intellectual restlessness, and may not rp ad be com- 

ared with that incessant delirious activity which those who are 
Fomiliar with deathbed scenes know are the signs of dissolution. 
Books are an inestimable boon; let me never be without the best 
of them, both old and new. Still, one would fain have an occa- 
sional thought of one’s own, even though, as is the common say- 
ing, it is nothing to speak of. Meditation is an old-fashioned ex- 
ercise.—BRADFORD TORREY. 
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TWO TIPS 
And Both Winners. 





A man gets a friendly tip now and then that’s 
worth while. 

A Nashville man says: ‘‘For many years I was 
a perfect slave to coffee, drinking it every day, and 
all the time I suffered with stomach trouble and 
such terrific nervousness that at times I was un- 
able to attend to business and life seemed hardly 
worth living. I attributed my troubles to other 
causes than coffee and continued to drench my 
system with this drug. Finally I got so bad I 
could not sleep, my limbs were weak and trem- 
bling, and I had a constant dread of some im- 
pending danger, and the many medicines I tried 
failed to help me at all. 

««One day a friend told me what Postum had 
done for her husband and advised me to ‘quit 
coffee and try it, but I would not do so. Finally 
another friend met me on the street one day, and 
after talking about my health he said, ‘You try 
Postum Cereal Coffee and leave coffee alone,’ add- 
ing that his nervous troubles had all disappeared 
when he gave up coffee and began to drink Postum. 

‘‘This made such a great impression on me 
that I resolved to try it, although I confess I had 
little hopes. However, I started in, and to my 
unbounded surprise, in less than two weeks I was 
like another person. All of my old troubles are 
now gone, and I am a strong, healthy, living ex- 
ample of the wonderful rebuilding power of Post- 
um. It is a fine drink as well as a delicious bev- 
erage, and I know it will correct all coffee ills; I 
know what a splendid effect it had on me to give 
up coffee and drink Postum.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 





Get it in the negative. 
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HOME TAUGHT 


Money. — ey uncrowded professions—or fascinating pastimes 

n to any ambitious person who will devote a part of 
jeleure time to the executi@m of our a. mail courses of 
instruction. Diplomas i Positions secured for graduates. 

We teach, by mail, Professional and caaiear Photography; 
Crayon, Pastel, Water Color and Miniature Painting. 
If you will tell us of yvonne desires,we will send free our book,‘*Pro- 
fitable Professions.’ started many on the road to success. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ¢ OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Incorporated, Capital, $100,000. 

237 Washington Avenue, ~ - Scranton, Pa. 


am DEAFNESS 
The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most ef- 

—. invisible device for the 
jief of Deafness. It is easily ad- 

fasted, comfortable and safe. Send 
descriptive booklet. 

The Morley Company, Dept. P 

19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and inall colors and sizes. Easily 
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Making American Naval Heroes 
JOHN CALLAN O’*LAUGHLIN 


A NAVAL officer of to-day has no smocth sailing 

to the four stars of an admiral. From the time 
of his entry into the naval academy until his re- 
tirement, if he remains in the service, he must 
work, work, work, fitting himself for the opportu- 
nity which, successfully seized, will bring him re- 
ward as great as that conferred upon Farragut, 
Porter, or Dewey. Napoleon once said: ‘‘There 
are no poor regiments, but often poor colonels.’’ 
With ships’ companies composed of the finest 
fighting men in the world, responsibility for vic- 
tory or defeat must inevitably fall upon the leaders; 
and leaders, even when born, are apt to fail in 
modern naval operations, unless their native ability 
has been brought to flower by the toil of constant 
application. 

The education and training of an officer of the 
United States navy have in view the single pur- 
pose of fitting him to exercise, properly and with- 
out faltering, command in battle. His education 
is obtained at the naval academy; his training 
never ends. Upon the completion of four years 
of study at Annapolis, where he learns the theory 
and some practical knowledge of his future pro- 
fession, he spends two years at sea, acquiring in- 
formation which will be useful-when he places his 
foot upon the first rung of commissioned rank. 
Returning to Annapolis, he receives his commis- 
sion, and then is sent back to sea, an ‘‘insect’’ 
among his seniors, but an ensign and an officer 
to his family and his friends. As a midshipman, 
he has performed the duties of an enlisted man, 
and as an ensign he is consequently equipped to 
drill the division placed under his command. He 
imparts to the men the intricacies of their calling, 
displaying patience surprising to a civilian unused 
to the ways of the service. While recently on 
board the United States ship ‘‘Prairie,’’ a train- 
ing ship for landsmen, I saw Lieutenant Edward 
H. Watson, one of the young watch and division 
officers, teach a man howto tie a knot. The knot 
was simple, but the man was dull. Again and 
again Watson took the rope and twisted it, direct- 
ing attention to each stage of the operation as he 
advanced. At last the student grasped the idea. 
During the afternoon, when free from other duties, 
he occupied his time in perfecting himself in his 
lesson. When next he was asked by Lieutenant 
Watson to tie the knot, there was celerity in the 
movement which brought a word of commenda- 
tion. The pride that flushed the landsman’s face 
repaid the trouble his officer had taken. 

No post in dattle is more exposed than that of 
a young officer. He may be stationed in the fight- 
ing top of a battleship in charge of the machine 
guns. He may have reached the dignity of turret- 
work and have charge of the manipulation of two 
death-dealing twelve-inch guns. He may be in 
command of a number of weapons of smaller cali- 
ber belonging to the main or to the secondary 
battery, or he may be in the bowels of the ship, 
controlling the machinery, or sending ammunition 
to the gunners. Politics is allowed to play as 
small a part as possible in the administration of 
the navy, with the result that merit receives recog- 
nition. If an officer is energetic and worthy, he 
may, if he desires, be placed in command of a 
torpedo boat or a small gunboat engaged in patrol 
work in the Philippine Islands. Few officers of 
or above the rank of a lieutenant care to incur or are 
able physically to stand the risks, the hardships, 
and the nerve-racking experiences of the young- 
sters commanding boats of these types. The prob- 
lem of a torpedo boat is strictly limited; it must 
get within range of an enemy's man-of-war, dis- 
charge its torpedo, and, if it can, escape from the 
rapid-fire guns which open as soon as it is detec- 
ted. Three qualities are requisite for the work, — 
dash, courage, and judgment,—and they must act 
upon a physique capable of bearing its possessor 
unfalteringly through a hail of shell and bullets. 
In spite of the danger, the almost certainty that 
death will follow an attack of this kind, positions 
on torpedo boats are eagerly sought by young offi- 
cers. In time of peace, there is nothing of the 
picturesque on board a torpedo boat. Clad in 
dungarees, stripped of the blue and brass buttons, 
the officers work with the men, generating com- 
radeship essential to the formation of a complete 
unit, but retaining the supremacy of education and 
training which fits them to become leaders. 

© » 


A way is open for every man to reach the golden gateway of 
success if he does n’t stumble over the “‘ifs”’ in his pathway and 
pause too often and too long to ask ‘“‘Why?” Success does n’t 
come on the wings of doubt. It comes to the man who pushes 
IF aside, asks no whys, and puts purpose and push together. 
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Look in the windows of the best Clothiers 
and you'll see photo-gravure plates of our 


Autumn and Winter models of 
STEIN-BLOCH SMART. €LOTasgs 


If you want our book on smart clothes—which, besides the 
fine illustrations contains information valuable to the man who 
wants to dress properly from hat to shoes, 
Write for “ Number Nine” NOW. IT’S FREE. 
WHOLESALE - TAILORS 
The Stein-Bloch Co, “Rochester. ny. & 
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SHREDDED WiEAT 
BISCUIT 


BE ALERT where the welfare of your children 
is concerned. If you want them to become vig- 
orousmanly men and strong womanly women safe- 
guard their health with the Natural Food—Shred- 


ded Whole Wheat Biscuit—the only natural por- 
ous (digestible) food made from wheat. In 
this natural builder is contained the exact food 
counterpart of every element of the bod 

and in the same proportion—that is why it is 


M a kK se S Stro n 4 9 called the Natural Food. 
Health y GNNT CORR aaa Me  9872%@ed Whole Wheat Biscuit is crisp and 


compels thorough mastication which strengthen’. 
the teeth and insures perfect digestion. 


Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass saves 
“* Your product has been in constant use in my ‘fami y for along time. Itisa perfect food from a physiological standpoint 
and aside from that, it has the additional merit of being an appetizing addition to one’s menu. I can especially commend 
it as a very desirable addition to the dietary of any family.” 
Sold by All Grocers. 


Send for the yi » aves Cook Book illustrated in colors FREE. It teils how to prepare Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit in over 


Address The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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That’s 
the Clasp 
that’s 
Absolutely 
Flat. 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


is a perfect support for the hose. It does not bind 
the leg or'cause the least discomfort to the wearer. 
Made in all fashionable colors—best sil& elastic web. 
25c. at all dealers or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 








SUCCESS 
Looking for the Light 


[Concluded from page 548] 


to try and put into practice the only thing he un- 
derstood, and that was the management of boys’ 
clubs. He went at once to the Cambridge Set- 
tlement, in which Mrs. Quincy Shaw is interested, 
and, because the settlement has helped many am- 
bitious young men like himself, it helped him. He 
was given a position there, and so proficient was 
he in the work and so earnest in his efforts that 
he was gradually given more responsibility, and 
eventually he paid for his education at Harvard 
simply by having taken stock of his resources and 
turned to account the one thing he | new and in 
which he was really a specialist. He was gradu- 
ated at Harvard a year ago, and is making his pro- 
fession the work in the settlement, where he is 
assisting men whose struggles are like his own. 


a a o 


By no means is the history of effort to win a new 





life confined to men. There are, for instance, two | 


young women, both born and bred in East Side 


tenements, whose achievements have been won- | 


derful. Both are connected now with the work of 
the University Settlement. 

One of these young women, Miss Rebecca 
F , belongs to a Russian Jewish family which 
came to America when she was achild. She was 
reared in the Jewish Quarter of the Bowery, and 
went to school there. Her intelligence and alert- 
ness made her a promising pupil. The evening 
classes made their appeal to her, and she used to 
go to these and to the playgrounds with the other 
little East Side children whom she knew. When 
she was fourteen years old the circumstances of 
her family became more straitened than ever be- 
fore, and she was obliged to go to work. Instead 
of applying at the factories and sweat-shops, the 
usual working-places of girls of her class after the 
school days are early over, she went to the school 
whose evening classes she attended and begged 
to be taken in there in some capacity which would 
enable her to earn a little money. Touched by 
the child’s eagerness, those in charge managed 
their slender funds so that she might be taken as 
a doorkeeper and hall-girl, and this position en- 
abled her to attend school and contribute to the 
support of her family. In a little time she was 





taken in as assistant to the girls’ classes, and at | 
length she applied to the Educational Alliance to | 


be put in charge of one of the roof playgrounds. 
This was given to her, and so successful was her 
work there that the Board of Education engaged 
her to supervise work of the same sort, and this 
position she still occupies. By this time she was 
enabled to make come true her dream of higher 
education, and she entered the Normal School, 
from which she was recently graduated. Her in- 
tention is to take up immediately the playground 
work as her profession. She is a clever, refined 
girl, and has absolutely molded her own career. 

Miss Nellie F- ’s success has been along the 
same lines. She was one of the little children who 
came to the play-centers and evening classes of 
the schools; she watched the instructors, learned 
the exercises and games, and was able to offer 
herself as an assistant. Now she is in charge of 
about a dozen classes of boys and girls, and is 
herself a charming example of what just that sort 
of training leads to. 

The work of both these young women, more- 
over, besides refining their own lives, has had a 
powerful influence for good upon those with whom 
they work. Miss Nellie F comes in contact 
with more than two thousand children every week, 
—children of the slums, to each one of whom 
it is her whole hope to give some little glimpse of 
light that shall kindle a longing for more. 


From Poorhouse to Parliament 


FROM the poorhouse to a seat in parliament is the nota- 

ble advance of William Crooks,a working cooper in the 
Woolwich district of London, England. Heretofore, the 
district has polled over ten thousand votes, always giving 
the government a large majority; but at the last election 
the cooper was elected as a Liberal by a majority of 3,229, 
in a total vote of fourteen thousand. When Crooks's 
father died, the mother and children were ordered to the 
poorhouse at Poplar, England, and, in 1878, young Crooks 
was a tramp on the road from London to Liverpool, look- 
ing for work. He is now chairman of the hoard of 
guardians, the same official body that ordered him, asa 
boy, to the poorhouse. He is also the presiding officer 
of several other public boards and organizations. Among 
his personal friends is Lord Rosebery. The man defeated 
by this working cooper in the election is Geoffrey Drage, 
one of Great Britain's most prominent statesmen, and 
author of many works on social economy. He was a 
Derby Conservative member of parliament from 1895 to 
tgoo. He takes the seat vacated by Lord Charles Beresford. 
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LADIES WATCH: 


GUN METAL 
Heart, Square, Octagon or Round Cases. 
SILVER 
Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 
GOLD FILLED CASES 
In all styles,Plain and Decorated Enamels in Colors 
SOLID GOLD CASES 
Open Face or Hunting, Plain or Engraved. 
Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request. 
All our manufactures are fully guaranteed. 
For Sale by all Jewelers. 

The name NEW ENGLAND is on every watch. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH GO., 
Makers of the Watch Complete. 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 

37 and 39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Avenue. 
San Francisco: Claus Spreckel’s Building. 
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MASSAGE CREAM 


The Toilet Luxury, cleanses and clears the skin 
and improves the complexion without making it 
shine. Far better than face powder. 

Contains neither pena nor glycerine and 
nothing that harms the most delicate skin. Re- 
moves blackheads and pimples; unequalled for 
tan, chapped and rough skin. 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE 


with hand. 
kl Rubber 
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with the cream. 


POMPEIAN MFG. GO. 
118 Prospect St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Have You Tried Them? 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. V 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot 
and ate resemble linen s. ‘urn down collars 
are reversible and give double service 
NO LAUNDRY WORK. 

When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs of 
cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in U.S. stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 
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Character-Building 
Through Thought 


J. LINCOLN BROOKS 
V.—Overcoming Fear 


| setting about the overcoming of fear, we must first 
understand what it is we fear. It is always something 
that has not yet happened; that is, it is non-existent. 
Trouble is an imaginary something that we think of, and 
which frightens us with its possibility. Suppose you are 
afraid of yellow fever; that is, you are afraid of the suffer- 
ing caused by the disease, and especially of probable fatal 
termination. As long as you have not the fever, it does 
not exist for you. If you have it, it has not killed you yet, 
and it may not do so. The most that can actually exist 
for you at any one time is pain and physical weakness. A 
state of terror aggravates every disagreeable feature of the 
illness and makes a fatal issue almost certain. By resist- 
ing the pain and the weakness, using the will power and 
proper remedial agencies for the purely physical manifes- 
tations of the disease, you will probably recover. It is 
because it is so feared that it is so often fatal, and even its 
contagion seems to be governed very largely by the fear 
people have of it, in spite of germs and microscopic proofs 
of their part in the development of the disease. That is, 
the germs do not often affect a healthy, fearless person. 

During a yellow fever epidemic at New Orleans, in the 
days before all the doctors had agreed that the disease is 
contagious, a young Northern teacher arrived at Natchez, 
Mississippi, in a high fever. Dr. Samuel Cartwright was 
called. The next morning, according to Dr. William H. 
Holcomb, he summoned the officers of the hotel and all the 
regular boarders into the parlor and made them a speech 
something like this:— 

‘* This young lady has yellow fever. It is not contagious. 
None of you will take it from her; and, if you will follow 
my advice, you will save this town from a panic, and a 
panic is the hot bed of an epidemic. Say nothing about 
this case. Ignore it absolutely. Let the ladies of the 
house help nurse her, and take flowers and delicacies to 
her, and act altogether as if it were some everyday affair, 
unattended by danger. I will save her life, and perhaps, 
in the long run, those of many others.”’ 

The advised course was agreed to by all but one woman, 
who proceeded to quarantine herself in the most remote 
room of the hotel. The young teacher got well, and no 
one in the house except this terror-stricken woman became 
sick with yellow fever. 

‘“‘By his great reputation and his strong magnetic 
power,’’ says Dr. Holcomb, ‘‘Dr. Cartwright dissipated 
the fears of those around him, and prevented an epidemic. 
For this grand appreciation and successful application of 
a principal—the power of mind and thought over physical 
conditions, a power just dawning on the perception of the 
race,—he deserves a nobler monument than any we have 
accorded heroes and statesmen."’ 


Most people are afraid to walk on a narrow place high | 


above ground. If that same narrow space were marked 
on a broad walk, they could keep within it perfectly, and 
never think of losing their balance. The only dangerous 
thing about walking in such a place is the fear of falling. 
Steady-headed people are simply fearless; they do not 
allow the thought of possible danger to overcome them, 
but keep their physical powers under perfect control. An 
acrobat has only to conquer fear to perform most of the 
feats that astound spectators. For some feats, special 
training and development of the muscles, or of the eye and 
judgment, are necessary, but a cool, fearless head is all 
that is necessary for most. 

The images that frighten a child into convulsions ina 
dark room do not exist for the parent. When the child is 
convinced that the ghosts and monsters are not real, the 
terror ceases. A city child who had never walked on 
grass showed terror when first placed on yielding turf, and 
walked as gingerly as if it had been hotiron. There was 
nothing to be afraid of, but the child thought there was. 
When the belief of danger was eradicated, the fear was 
gone. So it would be with grown up fears if habit, race- 
thought, and wrong early training did not set us in grooves 
that are hard to get out of. If we could but rise to the 
conviction that fear is only an image of the mind, and that 
it has no existence except in our consciousness, what a 
boon it would be to the human race! 

Take a very common fear,—that of losing one’s position! 
The people who make their lives miserable worrying 
about this possible misfortune have not yet been dis- 
charged. As long as they have not, they are suffering 
nothing, and there is no danger of want. The present situa- 
tion is therefore satisfactory. If discharge comes, it is then 
too late to worry about its coming, and all previous worry- 
ing would have been pure waste, doing no good, but rather 
weakening one for the necessary struggle to get another 
situation. The thing to worry about then will be that 
another place will not be found. Ifa place is found, all 
the worrying will again be useless. Under no circum- 
stances can the worrying be justified by the condition of 
affairs at any particular time. 

In overcoming your various fears, follow each one out to 
its logical conclusion thus, and convince yourself that at 
the present moment the things you fear do not exist save 
in your imagination. Whether they ever come to pass in 
the future or not, your fear is a waste of time, energy, and 
actual bodily and mental strength. Quit worrying just as 
you would quit eating or drinking something you felt sure 
had caused you pain in the past. 

Merely convincing yourself that what you fear is imag- 
inary will not suffice until you have trained your mind to 
throw off suggestions of fear, and to combat all thought 
that leads to it. This will require constant watchfulness 
and alert mental effort. When the thoughts of foreboding, 
or worry, begin to suggest themselves, not only do not in- 
dulge them, and let them grow big and black, but even 
change your thought, and think of all that tends in the 
opposite direction. If the fear is of personal failure, in- 
stead of thinking how little and weak you are, how ill- 
prepared for the great task, and how sure you are to fail, 
think how strong and competent you are, how you have 
done similar tasks, and how you are going to utilize all 
your past experience and rise to this present occasion, 
then do the task triumphantly, and be ready for a bigger 
one. It is such an attitude as this, whether consciously 
assumed or not, that carries men to higher places. 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino |: 


YORK 
177 WALL ST. new 


Triumph 
in 
Sugar 


Sold only in 5 |b. sealed boxes! 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR ’”’ is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed at the 
refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 
eration. Every piece alike—and pon 4 piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When 
buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a * Domino’’ Mask,“ Domino” Stones, the 
name of ‘Crystal Domino,”’ as well as the names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the moment yu ons 
a box You will be better pleased when you have tried ft in_your tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by ALL FIRST CLASS 
GROCERS, and is manufactured only b: AVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 
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FALLING LEAVES 


warn us that winter-time is fast 
approaching. And we prepare for it. 

But how about the winter-time of 
life? When the winter of your life 
approaches,will it be bare and cheer 
less as that of the tree stripped of 
its leaves? 

An adequate Endowment policy in 
the Equitable makes a sure pro- 
vision for your maturer years — 
and meanwhile will protect your 
family. 

Vacancie >} 


GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%8 Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 1or 


Please send me information regarding an endowment for 


-.....if issued at years of age. 











All Kalamazoo ran 
and cook stoves are 
equipped with patent 
oven thermometer. 





Mukes baking sure 
and easy. 
A better stove or range than you can get from 


any other source. 
in price. 


A saving of from 25% to 40% 
Prompt shipment from factory to user. 


Factory prices—no dealers’ profits. Freight 
prepaid by us. 360 days approval test. Guar- 
antee backed by $20,000 bank bond. 


KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 
are manufactured by us in 
ourown factory. Weknow 
they are all right ‘clear 
through.” 


ote tee 







Don't confuse 
them with cheap 
mail order goods. 

We are the 

only 

stove manufactur- 
ers in the world selling 
theirentire product direct 
me from their own factury to 
os Ee == the user. 

There i isn’t a better stove 

or range at any price 
ninating all dealers’ 
idlemen's profits we 
25% to 40%. 
give you a 360 
roval Test. If your 
purchase is not satisfactory in 
way, return the goods 
at our expen<e. We have a 
comple e of ranges, cook , 
stoves and heaters for fuel of 
All stoves blacked, 
polished and ready for busi- 


ness 









save \ l €asily 


Moreover we 


all kinds 


It wi:l pay you to 
investigate. 
Send for catalog No. 151 and prices, freight prepaid. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 














» ATTEND 
\THE ILLINOIS 
")COLLEGE OF 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays. well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 
Illinois College of Photography 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill 











REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 


A dignified man or woman wanted fora dignified 
position by a wealthy brokerage house to sella 
high grade security which has never been offered 
before. No agents need apply. Best of references 
essential. Only educated, respectable, influential 
man or woman wanted. Congenial, profitable em- 
ployment for a minister, layman or professional 
man that need not conflict with his preseai employ- 
ment. Good salaried position for the right person. 


Address W.A.R., Lock box 1745, New York City. 


JATENT SECURED) 


OR. FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREE opinion as to patentabil- 
ity. Send for vurillustrated GUIDE BOOK, finest publica- 
tion issued for free distribution. Contains 100 mechanical 
movements, Tells HCW TOOBTAIN A PATENT, HOW 
AND WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO 
SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR INVENTORS, 
Ete. Patents secured through us advertised without 4 
in the PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. W' 
also send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS W 


Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 
Patent Attorneys. : Washington, D.C. 



































Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. Firs 
and recharges by pulling the trigyer. Loads from any 
liquid Ne. cartridges required. Over 10 shots in one 
loading Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted ladies, casu.crs, 
homes All dealers, or by mat 
PARKER, STEARAS & SUTTON, 227 South Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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Seeing Through Another’s Eyes 
HOWARD FIELDING 


[Concluded from page 557] 


helped by what I have learned since you took 
charge here. A man, as he rises in the world, 
forgets much that he leaves behind, much that it 
would be important for him to remember. Ten 
months ago I should have been foolish enough to 
claim that I understood this work thoroughly, from 
top to bottom. But I didn’t; I only understood it 
from bottom to top. In every branch of the es- 
tablishment, as I have gone downward, I have 
learned something. You yourself have seen the 
results in reduced expenses.”’ 

‘‘T admit that you have saved us a trifle here 
and there,”’ said Gerald. 

‘«By the way, Sargent,’’ 
‘is your stock for sale?’’ 

**Yes, Eli; it’s for sale,’’ responded Sargent; 
‘‘but, before you buy it. I think, in common 
honesty, and in consideration of our long friend- 
ship, I ought to tell you something. The value 
of this stock will presently be considerably im- 
paired.”’ 

‘« By your absence, I presume,’’ said Gerald. 

‘«Thank you; no,’’ said Sargent. ‘It will be 
impaired by something which | have learned on my 
downward path, thanks to you, Gerald. I never 
should have known it, and never should have 
thought of it, if you had not given me this golden 
opportunity.”’ 

He winked pleasantly at Butler, who imme- 
diately remembered the use of the words ‘‘golden 
opportunity’’ upon another occasion. 

‘“‘As this knowledge was obtained here,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘1 was prepared to give you the ad- 
vantage of it, though the bulk of it can not be 
turned to the uses of this business.’’ 

‘What are you driving at?’’ exclaimed Sylvanus 
Woodbury, getting upon his feet with an audible 
creaking of his hinges. 

«I hold in my hand,’’ said Sargent, ‘‘an op- 
tion on the Thompson Process. I understand it 
thoroughly, and am prepared to make it a com- 
mercial success.’’ 

‘*] was afraid of it; I was afraid of it!’’ cried 
the lawyer; and he turned and shook his long 
forefinger in Eli Butler's face. ‘‘Sargent, we'll 
renew that contract.’’ 

‘‘It is after twelve o’clock, Mr. Woodbury,’’ 
said Sargent, ‘‘and, by its terms, the contract 
expires at that hour. Iam no longer bound. If 
I may say so without disrespect, I think you 
should have interfered before, if not for Gerald’s 
sake, for that of his sister and joint heir, the 
daughter of your friend.’’ 

“I’m not thinking of anybody else,’’ said old 
Sylvanus. ‘‘This boy may go to the devil in his 
own way. No; that’s not quite true, yet it’s the 
girl whose interests 1 am most bound to protect. 
Sit down here, Sargent, and talk to me like a 
friend. Give me facts and figures, and we will 
bring justice out of this muddle somehow. Ger- 
ald, 1 shall have to take charge here. You and 
your pilot’’—pointing to Butler, —‘‘have got this 
vessel onto the rocks.”’ 

Two hours later Sargent stood on the broad 
stone step as Eli Butler came out of the building. 

«*So it's a sort of consolidation, eh ?’’ said But- 
ler. ‘*We take in the Thompson Process on your 
option, and you get a whole block of stock. Well, 
I can see my finish. You'll chalk my hat all 
right.”’ 

‘‘From your side of the fence,’’ said Sargent, 
slowly, ‘‘that would look like revenge. Even from 
my side it might have that appearance,and I don’t 
like revenge. Where are you going now, Eli?’’ 

«I’m going to take a walk in the rain,’’ replied 
Butler, ‘‘to see how it would seem to have no 
home. Savvy, John?’’ 

«‘When you come back, see Woodbury,”’ said 
Sargent. ‘‘If you can square it with him, I won't 
interfere. He's officer of the deck, just now.”’ 

“‘If Woodbury’s on deck, I walk the plank,’’ 
responded Butler. 

He stepped squarely out into the rain, in his 
usual elegant attire, and without an overcoat or 
umbrella. 

««My grandmother's ducks!’’ said he, turning 
suddenly, ** but you kept this thing might» quiet!" 

«1?’’ echoel Sarg nt. ‘‘Notabito it. I told 
my secret on the evening of the very « ay that 1 
first got the idea. I whispered it into somebody's 
ear. It was only a hope, then, for I didn’t know 
as much asI do now. Eli, | clinched this thing 
in the sandpit. I had to go’way down there to 
get to the bottom of it.’’ 


said Butler, quickly, 
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ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 













66 UE ef di 
Dioved ones p val. os gen t we 
aH wARTISTIC and 
Forget. ENDURING 
MEMORIALS 


Marble has proved an unfortunate 
4, failure. Moss-grown, broken and 
*- tumbled-down slabs appear 
everywhere Some cemeter- 
ies now prohibit marble en- 
tirely. ranite, too, soon 
gets discolored. moss- oo. 
cracks, crumbles and decays. 
ides, it is very expensive. 
WHITE BRONZE 
monuments are cheaper and 
Infinitely Better. 
They are strictly ever- 
lasting. Rust. corrosion 
and moot rowth are IMe 
POSSIBILITIES. They 
CANNOT. cade from 
the action of frost. 
WHITE BRONZE is far more artistic and exp'essive than any 
stone. Then why not investigate it? It ha- been on the mar- 
ket for over twenty-five years and is an estcbli:hed success. 

It has been adopted tor more than a huncred public monu- 
ments and by thousands of delighted individuals in all parts 
of the country. Many granite dealers have used \\ hite Bronze 
in preference to granite tor their own burial plots. 

We have hundreds of beautiful designs at prices from $4 
to $4000. \Ve deal direct and deliver everywhere. Distance 
is no obstacle. \\rite us at once for designs and information 
if you are interested. stating about what expense you antici- 
_ It costs you nothing and puts you under no obligations 
whatever. 





(=> Agents Wanted. Address, 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 


358 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 








LEARN TACT, TASTE, GOOD FCRM 


Good Manners 


AND SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINING 
BY MAIL 


The seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. John 
Sherwood, Mrs. Burton Kingsland, Adelaide 
‘ordon, Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, Mrs. John A. Logan and 
Marton Harland, have just prepared a course of 
instruction in social usage, deportment and 


The Art of Being Agreeable 


It teaches the correct thing to do. to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 


supplies special information and explanation. 
members in touch with changing social forms. 


Our Illustrated Book. containing complete de- 
sciiption of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you for 2c. stamp. 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 
Dept. P 9, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Keeps 














pe ate 


You can't give your children their happy child- 


hood twice; but you can make sure that, in case 
you die, they won't have to face the world- 
struggle in poverty. 

Send for booklet, ‘The How and tke Why.” 
We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ane GUTS 


Over 15,000 in stock, evitable for — 
Ads, Booklets, Fulders, Mailing pope pn 
line of business and civing lot of Sask on 


mony foe Thanksgiving and Chrisimas 
oy Ae Mention this publication 


Illustrating Syndicate, > own Ohio. 


Good Handwriting 


IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN OFFICE WORK. 
By the use of my pen practice sheets you can become an ex- 
pert penman ina short time. A few weeks’ practice will con- 
vince you that this is true. Send 25c. stamps or coin for set 
(40 sheets) bv mail postpaid. Specify Vertical (90°), Inter- 
medial 75° or Slant (60°). Adopted by many public schools. 

Patented in United States, Canada and England. 
Address Walter Thomson, P. 0. Box 33, Albany, N. Y. 


ATENTS 


Vainable Rook on Patents paee. Tells how om, 8e- 
cure them at low cust. How to Sell a Patent, 
vainatie to inventors. Full ‘of # Nevinnicalfoveinente Patent 
invainable to Inventurs. - 
Information. FREE to all who write. 











ADVERTISING 

























NE 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys. 606 11th ou, Washingiony D.C. 
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The Story of Peter White 
R. CLYDE FORD 


rede a 





PETER WHITE 


ETER WHITE, who is called ‘‘the grand old man of 
Michigan,’ is now a little past seventy years old,—and 
as much interested in matters of to-day as he was in the 
affairs of the time when he was beginning life in the wil- 
derness. Some pioneers, when they liye over into a genera- 
tion not their own, feel that they have lived too long, but 
not so with Peter White. He has accommodated himself 
easily and gracefully to the changed conditions of life 
which surround him. When fifteen years old Mr. White 
left home to seek his fortune, and it was ten years before 
his family saw him again. 
For two centuries Mackinac had been a romantic en- 
trepot of trade for the Northwest, and thither the boy 





wandered. He lived on the island for several years and 
gained much wordly wisdom from contact with traders, 
government officials, Indians, and veyageurs. There was 
in those days something of what the Germans call the 
naturmensch in the youngster, and he speedily felt at home 
in the free, wild atmosphere of the old lake post. He soon 
became a hail fellow with the Indians because he learned 
to speak their tongue, and if his name had not been so un- 
mistakably Yankee he would have passed for a bright 
young native of lower Canada. 

Iron was discovered in Michigan in the ‘go's, and in 
1849, Mr. White gave up his position at Mackinac, worth 
thirty-tive dollars a month with board, to accept another 
at twelve dollars a month with a party starting for the 
iron country situated inland from what is now Marquette 
on Lake Superior. He possessed ambition, and courage, 
and believed that the new region offered the very oppor- 
tunities that he was looking for. From that time his life 
has been indissolubly linked with the development of 
Michigan's great upper peninsula. 

For a time after his arrival in the new country he worked 
as clerk in a company store. The second winter he car- 
ried the mail on snowshoes and by dog-train to L’ Anse, 
seventy-five miles through the wilderness. For this he 
was promised one thousand two hundred dollars,—he 
received three dollars in all. 

In 1851, before he was of age, he was appointed post- 
master. In 1855 he started in business for himself, open- | 
ing a store and a local bank. He also became agent for 
the Cleveland Iron Company, and began to make invest- 
ments in real estate. Two years later he was electeda 
member of the state legislature, and was appointed a 
United States land-agent. He was not too busy to study 
law, until he was admitted to the bar. 

When the Civil War began, the production of iron in 
Michigan was an assured fact, and considerable quantities 
of pig iron were going down the lakes. As the war con- 
tinued, it occurred to Peter White that there would soon 
be a boom in iron. He accordingly proceeded to buy 
back at a liberal advance in price several hundred tons 
which he had recently sold and which were lying on vari- 
ous docks of the lower lake ports. Then one day he 
walked into the office of a foundry company in Cleveland 
and sold a thousand tons at forty-two dollars a ton. 
Peter White has always been a public-spirited citizen. 
Every church in the city where he lives has received 
contributions from him. He has given the city a public 
library of ten thousand volumes, and a monument of Pére | 
Marquette, the early missionary of Lake Superior. But 
his crowning gift to his townspeople was when he pro- 
cured from the general government Presque Isle, a nat- | 
ural park of great beauty, and spent sixty-five thousand | 
dollars in improving it. For fifty-three years now he has 
been a member of the local school board, and is a lead- | 
ing member of various commissions, and of many learned 
and financial associations of the state and nation. 


» 
THE VALUE OF DECISION 
LL along life's pathway, we see people sidetracked, 
wavering, vacillating, who waited until their oppor- 
tunities had gone by, until the tide had receded, until the | 
nick of time was beyond their reach. There is nothing | 
else which will so energize and brace up all the faculties 
as a habit of quick, energetic decision, and prompt action. 


A modest, sensible, and well-bred man 
Would not insult me, and no other can. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
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CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


The new syrup with a new flavor that makes you eat—an appetizer that is 
uutritious delicious. A pure, wholesome, table delicacy good for any 
stomach or any age, with a// the goodness of the grain retained. A safe, 

teliable food article children love and thrive upon. 


A Fine Food for Feeble Folks. 


Good for every home use—from griddle cakes to candy. 
Sold in airtight, friction-top tins which make excellent 
househola utensils when empty. Jellies and fruit 
can be put up in them with safety. 
10c, 25c ana sizes, at all grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


MARLIN Cartridge is con- 
ceded to be the most accurate, as well as 
the greatest game killer, ever used in a 
repeater. This size is now loaded with 
High Power Smokeless powder giving in- 
creased velocity, flatter trajectory and 
greater penetration. MARLIN repeaters 
have ‘‘Special Smokeless Steel’’ barrels 
much stronger and harder than the ordi- 
nary soft steel barrels. 


Send 3 stamps for our 120-page, up-to-date 
arms and ammunition Catalog No. 4220 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket agent 
plainly that you wish it over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will secure the best 

in travel that money can buy. 


‘ Nineteen 1 dailyservice overthe Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway between 
Through 4, cities of Chicago and Toledo, 
Trains Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York 
and Boston, in connection with the New York Central, 
Boston @ Albany, Pittsburg @ Lake Erie and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads. 
Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” 
contains useful information; also “‘ Book of Trains.” 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A FOUNTAIN PEN 


Worth $2.00 for 


60 CENTS 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
If Pen Fails to Please. 
Raymond & White of Chicago have 
made arrangements whereby they are 
able to offer to each of Success readers 








this beautiful and useful Fountain Pen 
at a price equal toa present. The man- 
ufacturers guarantee this Fountain Pen 
to work equal to any on the market; it is 
made of the best quality hardened Para 
Rubber and is handsomely chased. The 
Pen is ‘‘diamond” point and guaran- 
teed 14-karat solid gold, through and 


all put up in box with glass 
filler and complete instructions. Regu- 
lar dealers ask $2.00 for this pen, which 
we will send to you prepaid for 60 cents. 
Your money refunded if not satis- 


factory. 

In this age a Fountain Pen is consid- 
ered almost a necessity. Everybody 
should carry one. They are always 
ready for use. We trust every reader 


of this Magazine will take advantage of 
this offer. Read attached coupon care- 
fully and send at once. No pen will be 
sent unless coupon is received. 60cents 
in coin or stamps can be sent through 
the mail without danger of loss. 





This is the exact size and illustration of our Fountain Pen. 
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Fill out this coupon and mail to RAYMOND 
& WHITE, 55 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


” SECTIONAL 
‘GV an 








BOOK-CASES 
AND 
FILING CABINETS 


Roller-bearing, non-bind- 
ing doors, removable 
(to clean or replace 
broken glass) by sim- 

ply unhooking. No 
unsightly iron 
bands or protruding 
shelves. Sections so 
nicely joined together 
that appearance is that 

of solid case. We are 
the Only Sectional Book- 
case Makers entitled to 
use the trade-mark of the 

Grand Rapids Furniture 

Association, which means 

the best. Sold only through dealers. If no dealer in your 

tome. write us. Send for Mlustrated Catalog, showing 
ifferent sizes 3 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New England Depot, 133 Portland Street, 







Boston 


PHOTO BROOCHES, (0c. 


Send us ony photograph you want copied 
and we will return it unharmed with an 
exact copy on one of these 
brooch-mountings for only 2@ects. All our 
Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
reproductions. We send this 25c. sam- 
ple for only 10 ets. to introduce our 8 
and send you ree our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 
Agents wanted. 


GO., Box 1275, - 









GORONA MFG. 


Boston, Mass. 


IFA SHADE ROLLER HASN'T aa 
THIS SIGNATURE 
ON THE LABE : 
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ARKER’S Arctic socks 
(TRADE MarRK) 

Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 

room. Worn in rubber boots, rbs 

perspiration. “Made of knitted 

fabric, lined with soft white 

wool fleece. Sold in all 

sizes by dealers or by 

mail, 25c pair. Parker 

free, 


Pays postage. jogue 
5. H. PARKER, Dept. 5, 26 James St., Malden, Mass. 


















WE WANT IDBAS, DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS THAT 
CAN BE USED FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES 
Write for particulars. 

ELCOME & BILUSTEIN, 








620 Mariner and Merchant Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘The Editor’s 


Don’t worry, don’t fret, however dark the outlook; 
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Chat 


you will ultimately 


come to the light if you look upward, live upward, work upward. 


Why His Marriage Was a Failure 


He regarded children as a nuisance. 
He did all his courting before marriage. 
He never talked over his affairs with his wife. 
He never had time to go anywhere with his wife. 
He doled out money to his wife as if to a beggar. 
He looked down upon his wife as an inferior being. 
He never took time to get acquainted with his family. 
. He thought of his wife only for what she could bring to 
im. 
He never dreamed that there were two sides to mar- 
riage. 
He never dreamed that a wife needs praise or compli- 
ments. 
He had one set of manners for home and another for 
society. 
He paid no attention to his personal appearance after 
marriage. 
He married an ideal, and was disappointed to find it 
had flaws. 
He thought his wife should spend all her time doing 
housework. 
He treated his wife as he would not have dared to treat 
another woman. 
He never dreamed that his wife needed a vacation, re- 
creation or change. 
He never made concessions to his wife's judgment, even 
in unimportant matters. 
He thought the marriage vow had made him his wife's 
master, instead of her partner. 
He took all the little attentions lavished on him by his 
wife as his by ‘‘divine right,’’ and not as favors. 
He always carried his business troubles home with him, 
instead of locking them in his store or office when he 
closed. 


The Ambition That Elevates 
WOULD not give a fig,’ says Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘for 


I the young man in business who does not already see 
himself a partner or the head of an important firm. Do 
not rest for a moment in your thoughts as a head clerk or 
foreman or general manager in any concern, no matter 
how extensive. Say, each, to yourself, ‘My place is at the 
top.’ Be king in your dreams. Vow that you will reach 
that position with untarnished reputation, and make no 
other vow to distract your attention."’ 

There is no doubt that a great many young men fail be- 
cause they do not aim high enough, and a great many 
more do not succeed because they will not pay the price 
of success. They are not willing to dig, and stick, and save 
for it. Their ambition leads them no further than wishing, 
—it is not backed by effort. 

It would be a paltry sort of ambition, however, and not 
at all, I am sure, what Mr. Carnegie had in mind, which 
would confine itself to the purpose of being a partner or 
head of a great firm, or a great lawyer, doctor, or states- 
man. ‘The prime ambition or aspiration should be to un- 
fold evenly, and to let growth in character lead to excellence 
in all other things. No matter what business, or profes- 
sion, or occupation one is engaged in, he should aim to 
excel in it, and to reach its highest pinnacle. ‘The love of 
excellence is the lodestar that leads the world onward. 
Nothing less than our best efforts will result in any lasting 
benefit to ourselves or to the community in which we live. 
It matters not if we do not thereby reach our aim, for we 
will grow broader and higher and richer in experience and 
knowledge through the trying. 

‘* Whoever is resolved to excel in painting, or, indeed, in 
any other art,’’ said Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘ must bring all 
his mind to bear on that one object from the moment he 
rises until he goes to bed."’ 

The advice of successful men, in any line, is always the 
same: ‘‘Concentrate, concentrate!'’ Give your undivided 
attention to that in which you desire to excel. Never wa- 
ver in your purpose, but press onward as do the stars in 
their courses. 

‘‘We must aspire ever,"’ said Clyde Fitch, the success- 
ful playwright, in a recent interview. ‘‘We must not rest 
on our laurels, no matter how hardly earned. We must 
goon. Adear friend of mine said to me, ‘Oh, take it easy. 
Write one of your society plays 2 year. Enjoy yourself.’ 
But work is my enjoyment.” 

The young men who ‘‘take it easy,"’ 
selves first, and working only when they feel like it, are 
never likely to do much good for themselves or any one 
else. That trait of character which Webster defined as 
‘‘an eager desire for the attainment of something’’ must 
be present in every youth who would make himself su- 
premely useful in the world. It is eager desire to attain 
excellence in their work that makes men successful. 

When David Maydole, the village blacksmith, was 
asked by a contractor to make two hammers for him some- 
what better than those he had made for his men, he re- 
plied: ‘‘I can't make any better ones. When I make a 
thing I make it as well as I can, no matter whom it is for."’ 
It was the earnest purpose to make the best hammers that 
could be made that brought him profit, honor, and a world- 
wide reputation as the manufacturer of the celebrated 
‘*Maydole hammers.” 

‘Il wish to be Chateaubriand, or nothing,’’ wrote Victor 
Hugo in his notebook, at the age of fourteen. Even long 
before, the child had his ideal, and ever, as the years ad- 
vanced, it went upward and still upward. 

When the late Horace Maynard entered Amherst Col- 
lege he nailed a large ‘‘V"' over his door, so as to keep 
himself daily reminded that he must be prepared to deliver 
his class valedictory when the time should come. Needless 
to say, he was chosen for the honor. ‘ 

If we do not look up and aspire to higher and higher 
things, we shall make no progress, and progress is the law 
of nature. If we don't go upward, we go downward. 
“You can not, without guilt and disgrace, stop where you 
are,"’ says William Ellery Channing. ‘‘ The past and the 


enjoying‘ them- 


present call on you to advance. Let what you have gained 


be an impulse to something higher. Your nature is too 
great to be crushed. You were not created what you are 
merely to toil, eat, drink, and sleep, like the inferior ani- 
mals. If you will, you can rise. No power in society, no 
hardship in your condition can depress you, or keep you 
down, in knowledge, power, virtue, or influence, but by 
your own consent.” 
a 


A Fatal Gift 


OBERT C. OGDEN, John Wanamaker's partner, says 

that one of the things commonly fatal to the success 

of young men in business is a habit of talking too much. 

He declares that it is the silent man, who thinks much and 

talks little, who is the wisest, and will succeed most 
quickly. 

Many a youth has failed to accomplish anything worth 
while simply because he could talk glibly, without effort, 
and—without thought. In school he was envied by the 
hard-working, slow-tongued boy, whose thoughts matured 
more rapidly than his words; he was looked up to by all 
his classmates as a brilliant star, one born with a happy 
faculty which would help him win his way in the world 
without any particular effort on his part. He-himself re- 
garded his facility of speech as a substitute for an educa- 
tion, or for the ordinary drudgery of business training. His 
awakening came later,—too late for him to repair the mis- 
take of his youth. 

How many young men possessing this, to them, fatal 
gift, have entered the ministry, depending almost wholly 
on their natural flow of language instead of the solid prep- 
aration that would give them breadth and depth and re- 
serve power! They thought they would have no more 
trouble in winning and holding the attention of their con- 
gregations than they had in gathering about them an audi- 
ence of school or college friends. Some of them did not 
even think it necessary to go to college. Their first ser- 
mons, allowing for their youth and inexperience, were 
considered marvels, but before long their lack of thorough- 
ness began to be apparent. Their shallowness and super- 
ficiality could not be hidden from the most ignorant. 
Having no reserve to draw upon, they repeated themselves 
again and again. Sound without sense and words without 
thoughts back of them were all they had to give to people 
hungering to hear something vital. Lacking the knowledge 
and resourcefulness which are the results of years of train- 
ing and disciplined study, they had nothing but husks to 
offer to their congregations. They were no more capable 
of holding pastorates than was that illiterate preacher of 
whom it is told that, on a certain occasion, wishing to show 
his contempt for classical education, he thus accosted a 
learned clergyman: ‘‘Sir, you have been to college, I 
presume?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am thankful,’’ 
said the unlearned one, expanding his chest, ‘‘that the 
Lord opened my mouth without any learning.’’ ‘A simi- 
lar event,’’ promptly retorted the other, ‘‘happened in 
Balaam’s time."’ 

A young man of ready speech who thinks of entering the 
ministry, or, indeed, any other of the professions, should 
study the words of Rev. David J. Burrell, of New York 
City, in relation to the subject of preparation for the work. 
He says: ‘‘A liberal education is an important factor in a 
minister's equipment. While a college education is not 
absolutely necessary, a man not college-bred is at a 
great disadvantage. /t mever pays to take a short cut. 
Because the standard of intellect and knowledge is very 
high in the ministry, a young man who hopes to rise above 
the average must have both natural and cultivated 
powers.’ 

It is the same in every profession,—in every department 
of life. With enlarged opportunities for higher education 
and thoroughness of preparation, the standards are every- 
where being raised. No glibness of tongue can cover up 
a lack of solid acquirements. 

Among young lawyers as well as young ministers, many 
a one has come to grief because he has depended upon his 
readiness of speech. He could talk easily, could interest 
an audience in a debating contest, and was notat a loss for 
a word on any ordinary occasion. He did not think a 
college education and years of drill in a law school neces- 
sary to his success at the bar. With his natural gift for 
debating, he felt that there was no need for him of the 
laborious training a less talented youth would require. 
When he was finally admitted to the bar and found himself 
among men of trained powers, he discovered his mistake. 
He realized then the truth of the statement made by Fred- 
eric R. Coudert, ex-president of the New York State Bar 
Association. ‘‘Nothing,’’ said Mr. Coudert, ‘‘can take 
the place of a classical four years’ course in college in its 
influence on an aspirant for professional success. Many 
have succeeded and become leaders of men without the 
training and culture of a college education. Many others 
with all the advantages of such an education have passed 
unnoticed through life. But we are not speaking now of 
exceptional cases and may overlook both classes. Nature 
will have her joke, at times, and laugh at rules, and scoff 
at experience, and give sophists a chance to argue and 
show their wit; but the fact, none the less, remains that a 
youth who has gone through the course of intellectual gym~- 
nastics that a college affords starts in life with an advan- 
tage.”’ 

Tendiness of speech is not a gift to be underrated be- 
cause it is so frequently abused. Some of the most charm- 
ing people in the world are those who are always ready to 
say the right word in the right place and at the right time, 
and they infuse new life and spirit into any company into 
which they come because of their happy conversational 
powers. But their gift would profit them little if it were 
not enhanced by cultivation of their mental powers, by 
years of study, and by gathering knowledge from all sources 
within their reach. "When they speak people gladly listen, 
because they are sure to hear something worth listening to. 

No one need flatter himself that, because he can talk. or 
do other things without effort, he needs no further prepa- 
ration for his life-work. No matter what your natural gifts 
may be, you will never succeed in your specialty without 
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serving a faithful apprenticeship to it. It is the reserve 
power accumulated by years of training and by the dry 
drudgery of discipline in school, in college, in a trade, ina 
business, or in a profession, that counts. 

a . 


Self-reliance Is a Good Teacher 


E often find that boys who have educated themselves 
in the country, almost without schooling or teachers, 
make the most vigorous thinkers. They may not be quite 
as polished or cultivated, in some ways, but they have 
something better than polish, and that is mental vigor, 
originality of method, and independence. They do not 
lean upon their schooling, or depend upon their diplomas; 
necessity has been their teacher, and they have been 
forced to act for themselves and be practical; they know 
little of theories, but they know what will work. They 
have gained power by solving their own problems. Such 
self-educated, self-made men carry weight in their com- 
munities because they are men of power and think vigor- 
ously and strongly; they have learned to concentrate the 
mind. 

Self-help is the only help that will make strong, vigor- 
ous lives. Self-reliance is a great educator and early 
poverty a good teacher. Necessity has ever been the 
priceless spur which has called man out of himself and 
spurred him on to his goal. 

Grit is more than a match for almost any handicap. 
overcomes obstacles and abolishes difficulties. 
man who makes an opportunity and does not wait for it— 
the man who helps himself and does not wait to be helped, 
—that makes the strong thinker and vigorous operator. 

It is he who dares to be himself and to work by his own 
programme, without imitating others, who wins. 


When Avarice Crowds Out Love 


ARIE EBNER-ESCHENBACH touched the springs of 

human nature when she said, ‘‘To be content with 

little is difficult; to be content with much impossible.” 

How many homes have been made desolate, how many 

lives wrecked, how many hearts broken how many friend- 

ships severed by an overcrowding ambition for more,— 
more honors, more fame, more wealth! 

Ambition is a good servant, but a dangerous master. 
An ambition to rise in the world and free yourself from 
the galling limitations of poverty is honorable and praise- 
worthy, and, while it is kept subordinate to the higher 
claims of manhood and womanhood, can be productive 
only of good. But when this ambition degenerates into 
avarice, and the passion for wealth is allowed to dominate 
life, it leads its victim on, step by step, to sacrifice the 
cherished ideals of youth, to trample on the tenderést 
memories of home and childhood, and to neglect those 
nearest and dearest to him, until none of the higher emo- 
tions of the soul live,—nothing but the passion of greed. 

We frequently read in the daily papers of men, and 
sometimes women, dying in filthy cellars or dismal attics, 
alone, uncared for, and unlamented, yet possessed of 
property which would have enabled them to live, if not in 
luxury, at least in comfort and decency. Those poor 
wretches were once young, had loving friends and rela- 
tives, perhaps high ideals, and hoped to do good and use- 
ful work in the world; but they allowed the passion for 
money to control them until it crowded out all their finer 
aspirations, separated them from home ties, love and 
friendship, and led them down the abyss of failure. 

In his description of the character of Richard Hardie, 
Charles Reade has given us one of the most lurid pen pic- 
tures that has ever been drawn of the gradual under- 
mining of conscience, the sacrifice of the most sacred ties 
that bind human society, the overthrowing of manhood 
and honor, and the destruction of a human soul by the 
growth of a passion for wealth. From the time of his sur- 
render to the first temptation to falsify his balance sheets, 
avarice drove him from one crime to another,—the ruin- 
ing of hundreds of poor toilers who had entrusted every- 
thing they possessed to his bank; the appropriation of the 
money which Captain Dodd, who trusted him as he did 
himself, and saved from pirates, wreck, and land robbers, 
to place in his safe keeping for his wife and children; the 
shutting his only son, whom he knew to be as sane as him- 
self, in an insane asylum, so that he could thus gain pos- 
session of the fortune coming to the young man from his 
mother,—on, on, from one disgraceful deed to another, 
until he died a victim to his passion, a monomaniac, 
haunted by the idea that he was a beggar. 

In their absorption in the game of money-making there 
are many Richard Hardies to-day. Love, honor, friendship, 
family affection, home,—everything that can give the pur- 
est and highest form of pleasure to the human heart is 
sacrificed to the love of gold. 

In Frank Norris's novel, ‘‘The Pit,’’ we find another 
powerful delineation of the gradual deterioration of a man 
who is drawn into the votex of ‘‘the pit.'’ His beautiful 
wife is left to pine alone in the dreary elegance of an up- 
town mansion, while her husband, who swore to love, 
honor, and cherish her, sets her aside and gives his whole 
heart to a new idol,—wheat! He speculates, grows richer 
and richer, and becomes more and more powerful in the 
market; while his wife suffers in silence, too proud to 
complain. He makes ineffectual efforts to get away from 
the fascination of the pit, and get back to her, but he is 
fast bound in the chains of his own forging; nothing can 
take the place of the excitement and absorption of the 
game for wealth and power; his passion grows with what 
it feeds on, until he is lured on to financial ruin, which 
ultimately, however, proves his mental and moral sal- 
vation. 

The subtle temptation inherent in the shining metal, 
which causes men to sacrifice love, honor, and life, and 
to imperil their very souls forit, issymbolized in one of the 
most beautiful of Wagner's mystic operas—‘‘ Das Rhein- 
gold." All the tragedy and disaster woven into ‘‘Das 
Rheingold"’ and the three operas which naturally flow from 
it,—“‘ Die Walkiirie,"’ ‘‘ Siegfried’’ and ‘‘ Die Gétterdam- 
merung"’ circle round the golden treasure which was 
stolen by Alberich from the three Rhine maidens whom 
Wotan, father of the gods, appointed to be its guardians. 

The old heathen myth is more applicable, to-day, than 
ever before, to the almost universal passion for wealth. 
With increasing refinement, expanding civilization, and the 
extension of high ideals, the increasing love of wealth and 
— is causing thousands to sacrifice all the realities of 
ife for those transitory illusions. 
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Every Home in Which There 
is a Piano 


should possess a set of the ‘«World’s Best Music,”’ for its presence in the house doubles 
the value of the piano as an entertainer. It is as necessary to a pianist or a singer asa library 
is to a scholar or a workman’s tools are to a workman, for it gives in compact form all 
the music—both instrumental and vocal—that is worth remembering. The set in eight 
volumes—sheet music size—contains 2,200 pages of the best music, handsomely bound 
and indexed, so that any desired selection can be found in a few seconds. If you were to 
buy the music it contains. one piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through 
sour Musical Library Club the entire set will cost one-tenth of that amount, and you can pay 
in little payments of $1.00 a month. 


The World’s Best Music 


All the world-famous composers are represented in this comprehensive collection of music— 
including such names as Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sullivan, Mozart, Chopin, De Koven, 
Strauss and Gounod—and the selections have been carefully made by an experienced corps of 
music editors. The selections are all bright, attractive and melodious, and are not too difficult 
for the average performer or singer. The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the 
best composers, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and classic 
and romantic piano music. There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios and quartets. 
Among the selections are 100 copyrighted pieces of music by American composers. Sets are in 
eight attractive volumes, that are sheet music size, but light and easy to handle. 


For the Music Studen To the music student this Library is more'than half 


a musical education. Asa musical cyclopedia it is 
unexcelled, for it contains 500 biographies of musicians, and 400 portraits, many of the last bein 

handsome chromatic art plates in colors. The volumes are 9x12 inches in size, and are hand- 
somely bound in art cloth and half leather. 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Two 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the “‘ World’s Best Music” 
at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able to offer 
these sets at about one-half the regular prices—payable $1.00 a month. Through the 
Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can secure a set 


for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half-leather. ‘These sets were pre- , 
viously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. Cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it togus. Suc. 10-08 
We will then send you a set (express prepaid Y us) for examination and use. 
After five days’ examination, if you are not satisfied, return the books to us at our 
expense. But if you decide to keep the set send us $1.00 at the expiration of five The 
days, and $1.00 a month thereafter*unti! the full amount is paid. ("A extra University 
charge of $3.00 must be made on Canadian orders to cover duty and royalty. tT 
78 Fifth Ave. 
We have a small number of elegant New York 


Bookcase FREE oakwood bookcases that are made 

especially to hold a set of the 
‘* World’s Best Music.” Their retail price is $4.00 each, but we 
have decided to offer them as premiums to subscribers as long as 
the supply lasts. To obtain one of these bookcases free wit 
your set, it is necessary to send your order before October 
24th, when this offer will be withdrawn. 
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My Mamie Rose The Strife % Sea 


THE STORY OF MY By T. Jenkins Hains. 


REGENERATION 
By Owen Kildare. Handsomely decorated and 
illustrated, $1.50. 

Eleven tales of sea folk. The 
Whale, the Penguin, the Peli- 
can, the Sea-Dog and others. . 

The stories are strong, thrilling and filled with 
the life of the sea. They deal in a masterly way 
with a new phase of life. 


12mo, 320 pp., illustrated; net, 
$1.50. (Postage 10 cents extra.) | 

A true tale of an upward fight, in- 
spired by the love of a pure woman. 
A book stronger and more vital than any novel. 


HALL CAINE: 
“Brought tears to my eyes and the thrill to my heart.” 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 33-37 E. {7th St., New York. 
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BOY 


y magazine that studies all the tastes of boys 

ts all boys is The American Boy. From 

ver cover itis “all boy.’’ It encourages out- 
door and love of nature, creates interest in his- 
toty, helps the boy with mechanical or scientific 
taste it ‘ goes in”’ for all kinds of games, sports 
and exercises. The last test is this—all boys enjoy 
it! All parents commend it for its pure and manly 
tone it is in closer touch with its readers than 


her magazine. 
THE 


American 
Boy 


n to good fiction and special articles, contains; 
oys are doing; boys as money makers; boys in 

hand school; boys in office, store, factory and 
e farm ; the boy photographer ; the ‘boy journal- 
oys in games and sports; the boy orator; the boy 
stamp and curio collector; the boy scientist and in- 
10w to make things; the puzzle page. It is the 
f the Order of the American Boy and of the Lyceum 
League of America. large pages a year, profusely and 
handsomely llustrated. The best magazine in the world for boys. 
A tremendous success, gaining over 110,000 subseribers in 8 years. 











For One Dollar 


il send the American Boy for the entire year of 
i furnish the October, November and December 
n1908 FREE. Everyone subscribing now will 

ive a free copy of the greatest boy picture ever 
ted by Adam Emory Albright, the famous artist 

rerican boy life. This, his latest work, is entitled 
Village Green,’ showing two boys in the 
ude of batter and catcher at baseball. 

ea striking and favorite ornament for a 

Size of picture 11x15 inches. 

















THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 330 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








ROB ROY 
ot'" 


One’s Linen 


There is no article of dress so noticeable, 

not perfect, as one’s collar. A collar with 
that fits and sets perfectly, adds wonderfully to 
finish of one’s appearance. Corliss Coon Collars— 
t Brand, havethat touch of style, set well and 
rable. Note the Rob Roy shown above. Sold 
where 2 for 25 cts. or from us by mail if unable 

ure them. 
Our book of styles and dress suggestions 

will be sent anywhere on requ 
CORLISS. COON & CO. DEPT. D, - - TROY,N.Y. 
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‘** The Man with the Hoe,”’ 


byFrances C, Pfeffer. [Nineteen years “A Little Rough Rider,’ by L. Van Matre 
[Fifteen years old. Third prize in photography] 


old. First prize in shatcgeagley? 


Our New Prize Contests for October 


WE. are glad to announce that more interest is being 
taken in our Junior Contests each succeeding month. 
The new Poetry Contest, especially, seems to be quite a 
favorite ; and we expect to have one regularly. Our plan 
of publishing some of the prize contributions has proved 
very popular. We regret that we can not publish more 
of them. If your article which won a prize does not ap- 
pear, it is not for lack of merit, but for want of space. 
As we have so many more competitors than we had when 
our contests were begun, we decided last month to increase 
our number of prizes, mak- 
ing five awards in each 
class. 


‘*Friends,’’ by Monloe Engler 
[Thirteen years old. cond prize 
in photography] 


Lima, Ohio ; Tom D. Rose, Fayetteville, North Carolina ; 
Dean Bradrick, age, fourteen years, 907 East Elm Street, 
Lima, Ohio. 

Handicraft.—Phillips Boller, age, sixteen years, 1463 
Washington Street, Los Angeles, California : Gertie Han- 
sen, age, sixteen years, Kenwood Park, Iowa; Frank C. 
Parrish, age, fourteen years, 1675 Western Avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Nature Study.--Edwin E. Upson, age, nineteen years, 
3200 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Zella M. 
Gough, age, fifteen years, 307 South Eighth Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, New York; Walter Elwood, e seven- 
teen years, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Amsterdam, New York. 

Drawing.—Robert A. 





Instead of cash prizes, 
we allow each prize-winner 
to select merchandise to the 
amount of his prize from the 
‘‘Success Reward Book," 
which will be sent on re- 
quest to any address in the 
world. The prizes include 
cameras, guns, athletic 
goods, watches, knives, 
printing presses, games, 
musical instruments, house- 
hold furnishings, etc. The 
value of the rewards in 
each contest will be as fol- 
lows: first prize,ten dollars; 
second prize, five dollars; 
third prize, three dollars; 
fourth prize, two dollars; 
fifth prize, one dollar. 

Story.—Subject, “A 
Good Resolution.”’ 

Photograph.—The pho- 
tograph this time must be 
an indoor picture repre- 
senting any home scene. 
It may be mounted or un- 
mounted. On the back of 
each must appear the name, address, and age of the con- 
tributor, and the name of the camera used. 

Handicraft.—Describe, with drawings or photographs, 
if possible, how to make any useful or interesting article 
that can be made by a boy or a girl. 

Drawing.—Subject, ‘‘ Winter Fun."’ 

Poetry.—Subject, ‘‘ After the Chores Are Done." 

Puzzle.—Describe, with drawings or photographs, if 
possible, either an original puzzle or one of the best 
puzzles you know. 

Next month we shall have a special puzzle contest 
which will be sure to interest all of our juniors. 


Rules 


Contests are open to all readers under twenty years of age. A 
contributor may send only one contribution a month,—not one 
of each kind. Articles must be written in ink, on only one side 
of the paper. The article, photograph, or drawing must bear the 
name, address, and age of the contributor. No letter or other 
separate communication should be in- 
cluded. Written articles can not be re- 
turned; but drawings and photographs 


[Fourteen years old. 





‘* Off for a Gallop in the Park,’’ by K. Dunaway 
Special prize in photography] 


Lufburrow, age, sixteen 
years, Atlantic Highlands, 
New Jersey; Raymond von 
Brunn, age, fourteen years, 
1937 Utah Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri ; James E. Myers, 
age, thirteen years, 105 Gay 
Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


: a 


A Dainty Hair- 
pin Receiver 


GERTIE HANSEN, Ken- 
wood Park, Iowa. 
T° make this dainty and 

useful article you will 
require one skein of Ger- 
mantown or other heavy 
yarn, a small Japanese, or 
‘‘cat basket,’’ one and one- 
quarter yards of inch-wide 
ribbon, and a medium-sized 
crochet hook. 

Select some pretty deli- 
cate -colored yarn, [Pink 
was chosen for this one.] 
and with your crochet hook make one long chain of the 
entire skein, then gather it up in loops about ten inches 
long. 

Cut away the bottom of the little basket, draw the 
looped yarn through, so that loops hang at equal lengths 
from either end of the basket, then sew these to the basket 
to hold in place. Fasten the bows of ribbon on each side 
of the basket, together with a piece for hanging it up, and 
a bow in the center of this piece. 

This makes an inexpensive and convenient receptacle 
for hairpins. 

a 


‘““How I Made an Aquarium” 


PHILLIPS BOLLER 


NE of the most attractive ornaments in any home is an 
aquarium with its interesting inhabitants and delicate 
water plants. It requires small care, and, better still, costs 
little, if you make it yourself. 
The materials needed are: (1) a 
strip of hard wood one inch square 





will be returned if stamps are inclosed. 
Drawings must be in Stach--ladin ink or, 
wash drawings. 

The October contest closes on the last 
day of the month. Awards will be an- 
nounced, and some of the prize contribu- 
tions published in the December Success. 
Address, Success Junior, University Build- 
ing, New York City. 


- a 


Prize Winners in 
the July Contest 


Story.—Edward G. Brisley, age, 
nineteen years, Fort Edward, Wash- 
ington County, New York; Ruth Mc- 
Namee, age, fourteen years, 339 War- 
ren Street, Helena, Montana. 

Photograph.—Frances C. Pfeffer, 
age, nineteen years, Gainesville, 
Georgia ; Monloe Engler, age, thirteen 
ears, Clarence, Missouri ; Lawrence 

an Matre, age, fifteen years, 3920 
Glenway avenue, Price Hill, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Special Photograph.—Kenneth Dun- 
away, age, fourteen years, Stockton, 
Kansas ; Raymond Rohn, age, four- 
teen years, 857 Bellefontaine Avenue, 





**Wayside Flowers,’’ by R.Rohn 
[Fourteen years old. Special prize 
in photography] 


by ten feet long; (2) a board for the 
base, one inch by fourteen inches by 
nineteen inches ; (3) quarter-inch plate 
glass, as follows : one piece ten inches 
by fourteen and one-half inches, two 
pieces ten inches by eight inches, and 
two pieces fifteen inches by eight 
inches; (4) the cement mentioned 
below. 

In the plan, G is glass, B is the 
baseboard, C is a cornerpost, and R 
is a groove. 

First lay the bottom pane of glass in 
the center of the baseboard and mark 
around it; then put the upright panes 
in place and mark around them. 
Make a groove between these lines a 
quarter of an inch deep with a rooter. 

The corner posts are seven and 
three-quarters inches long and cut out 
as shown ; these are to be screwed to 
the baseboard, by two-inch screws, 
from beneath. 

The side top-bars are sixteen inches 
long, the end ones eleven and one- 
half inches, and all one inch square. 
Grooves were made on the under side 
of each bar, a quarter of an inch deep, 
and the ends were halved, each halv- 
ing being three-eighths of an inch 
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thick. The top bars were 
then glued together at the 
joints, care being taken that 
the pieces were square with 
each other. 

The best aquarium ce- 
ment is made as follows: 


Litharge,. .........< x gill 
Fine dry sand,,...., 1 gill 
Plaster of Paris, .... 1 gill 
Pulverised rosin,, ..% gill 
Mix thoroughly and make 


into a paste with boiled lin- 
seed oil. Beat well and let 
stand four or five hours be- 
fore using. Put some ce- 
ment into the grooves of the 
baseboard and inside the 
corner posts. Place the bot- 
tom pane on the baseboard ; put the upright panes in the 
grooves and against the corner posts ; and screw the top- 
bars in place with one and one-half inch round-headed 
brass screws. 

The woodwork, after having been carefully sandpapered, 
may be stained or not, as desired. Give it a coat of shel- 
lac, and. after this is dry, put on a coat of varnish. Small 
rubber chair tips are screwed under the base, so that the 
aquarium can mar nothing upon which it rests. 

Kefore putting a screw in the wood. a hole should be 
repared by the use of a small gimlet-bit of the right size. 
f the woodwork is to be ornamented, chamfers are made 

around the edges of the baseboard and frame work. 

The aquarium which I made, by this plan, cost about 
two @ollars and one-half, using the 
plate glass and cherry wood, but one 
can be made less expensively with 
single pane glass and hard pine. 


- 


Jim’s Home-Coming 
EDWARD G. BRISLEY [age, nineteen] 


"THE time for the great Home-Com- 

ers’ Festival is drawing near. 
Jim, who is one of the younger Home- 
Comers,and whose work and pleasure 
has always been railroading, asks to 
be allowed the honor of driving the 
mogul that will pull the big special 
from his section of the country to its 
destination and, as he is quite capable 
of doing so, his request is granted, at 
which it is hardly necessary to say 
Jim is greatly delighted, knowing how 


At length the appointed day ar- 
rives and everything is ready, and the 
youthful engine:r is at his post. feel- 
ing that he is about to enter upon the 
run of his life. Little he knows how 
truly it will prove to be such! The 
conductor steps out of the dispatch- 
er's office. hands him his orders, calls 
**All aboard," the bell begins to ring, 
and, amid the cheers of the admiring 
onlookers, they are off. 

The last stop before entering the big 
city, to which all the people are going, 
is at a swing bridge. Suddenly, with 
an awful roar, the cab fills with steam, 
and Jim and his fireman rush to the 
top of the coal in the tender to escape 
being boiled to death. But Jim at 
once thinks of that bridge and re- 
members the conductor's words, ‘‘It's 
sure to be open.’ What is he to do? 
The hot steam is still pouring into the 
cab, and to go back and stop thetrain 
will be to court certain death. Time 
is terribly precious and he must act 
quickly. Brhind him is the long train, 
loaded with hundreds of men, women, 
and children, and their lives are in his 
hands. In a few more seconds they will be running up 
a grade, which will reduce the speed of the train enough 
for him and the fireman to jump and save themselves ; yet 
he does not think of this, but only of the hundreds of lives 
behind him, and of their many dear ones waiting to see 
them ; he thinks of his own dear ones and knows what 
they would have him do, remembering that ‘greater love 
hath no man than this, that he should give up his life for 
his friend." With a prayer for strength on his lips he 
dashes back into the steam, just as the train starts to go 
down the other side of the grade toward the open bridge. 
He applies the emergency brake, pulls the whistle for the 
Station and bridge, and his duty is done. He attempts to 
get back to safety. but it is 
too late, for the hissing 
steam has done its work, 
and, when the train stops 





**Home-made Aquarium,”’ by Phillips Boller 
[Sixteen years old. First prize in handicraft] 





**Watching for Papa,”’ 
proud his father and mother will be. . Deane Bradrick. [Fourteen years 
old. Special prize in photography] 





**His First Pants,’’ 
by Tom D. Rose. [Special prize 
in photography] 
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since their last reunion, how 
many they themselves had 
not realized until the roll 
had been called, and some 
of the veterans were still 
trying to remember all those 
they had missed. Barely 
four hundred of their num- 
ber remained. 

What vast preparations 
for their reception had been 
made by the local G. A. R., 
and the reliefcorps! Every- 
thing had passed off splen- 
didly, and to the credit of 
all concerned, although the 
day had been warm,—‘‘a 
regular battle-field day,” 
as one old soldier said. 

They had just completed their circuit of the village, 
and the veterans, the foremost in the line of march, had 
disbanded in front ef the G. A. R. rooms, when the sound 
of galloping hoofs attracted the attention of everyone. A 
carriage, with one occupant, a little girl, came dashing 
down the street in the opposite direction from the proces- 
sion. Men and boys scattered to right and left, and the 
disaster must have been terrible had not an old soldier, a 
color-bearer, dashed to meet the runaway. Grasping the 
reins close by the bit, by main force he brought the horse 
to a standstill; but not before he had been dragged sev- 
eral yards almost under the horse's hoofs. As one of the 
spectators afterwards said, for a man of the age his gray 
hair would indicate, he showed a strength that was’ re- 
markable. 

The whole scene passed in scareely 
a moment, while the spectators stood 
breathless. As the hofse stopped, sev- 
eral of his comrades were on: hand 
and assisted the old soldier to his feet. 
He was somewhat bruised by the 
horse's hoofs but was otherwise unin- 
jured. Cheer after cheer arose from 
the surrounding crowd as the old sol- 
dier stepped upon the sidewalk, but 
he noticed nothing, thought of noth- 
ing, except the hand held out to him 
from an old blue coat sleeve, by a 
comrade whose other arm bore the 
little girl, safe and sound. Silently 
he clasped the hand,and a shout went 
up from the whole regiment. An old 
feud, dating from the last year of the 
war, was here settled. 

Tears stood in the eyes of many of 
the veterans as they congratulated 
their old comrade; but not even the 
colonel's commendation of his ‘‘ bra- 
very and presence of mind’’ gave 
quite the satisfaction as the renewal 
of the frendship with his old com- 
rade, whose little granddaughter's life 
he had saved. 


- + 


A Special Book- 
Review Contest 


) a few months we want to tell our 
readers about some of the best 
new books; and we are going to ask 
our young friends to help us select 
these books. In order to make the 
plan of selection interesting, we are 
going to give twenty-five copies of Dr. 
O. S. Marden’s book for young peo- 
ple,—‘‘Winning Out,’’—for the twen- 
ty-five best suggestions that we re- 
ceive. All suggestions must be written 
on postal cards. Select the book that 
you like best, and, in as few words as 
possible, tell why you consider it a 

ood book. The book must be one 
that has been published within the past twoyears. This 
competition is open to all of our readers under twenty 
years of age. All postal cards must be received on or 
before October 31, 1903. 


a ~ 


Good Books for Young People 


OF late there have been quite a number of books written 
about young people, but intended for older readers. 
Most young folks, however, will enjoy reading these 
books about themselves. One of the best is ‘‘ Lovely 
Mary,’ by Alice Caldwell 

Rice. To be sure, ‘‘Mrs. 


Wig of the Cabbage | 
Patch "’ is the most promi- | 





a short di-tance from the 
bridge, he is resting in 
that last long sleep which 
knows no awakening till the 
last day. Ofa'l the Home- 
Comers no other had won 
such glory and honoras did 
Jim on the last run of his 
life. 


The Double 
Reunion 


ALMA M. GREEN, [age, 
nineteen years] 


[™ was the sixth of August, 

a hot dusty day. In 
Blankport, a goorlv-sized 
manufacturing town, the 
veterans of the regiment 





nent character in the book, 
yet the little orphan girl 
whose name gives the book 
its title, is as interesting 
and sweet as her name in- 
dicates. 

Another book which tells 
the story of a very lovable 


ten by George Madden 
Martin. This book is full 
of a subtle humor that is 
greatly appreciated by all 
older read«'ts. It also con- 
tains much that will in- 
terest girls and boys. 

‘*“The Madness of Phil- 
ip.”’ by Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, is the title of a 
collection of interesting sto- 
ries about children. ost 
of these stories. however, 





had assembled for the sol- 
diers’ reunion. Many of 


them had passed away [Sixteen years old. 


‘“‘Summer Sport,’’ by Robert A. Lufburrow 


First prize in drawing] 


wi'l be more interesting to 
parents and to young folks 
in their teens. 








girl is ‘‘ Emmy Lou,”’ writ- | 
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The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Of all devices for producing music 
in the home no one questions the 
infinite superiority of the Phonograph, 
who knows it as it is to-day; clear, 
sweet-toned and free from all mechan- 
ical noises. 

It is not one instrument, but all 
instruments in solo or orchestra; 
with the perfect instrument, the hu- 
man voice, included. 

Many people are prejudiced by 
hearing imitation machines or obso- 
lete styles, and do not realize that 
Mr. Edison’s recent improvements 
have made the Phonograph delight- 
ful even to the most critical trained 
musician. 

It is a musical educator and gen- 
eral entertainer in one. 


The nearest dealer will gladly let 
you hear the ‘Phonograph in its 
perfection. Five thousand stores 
sell Phonographs. .° .° .* .° 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
63 Chambers St. 304 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 


EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 32 Rempart Saint Georges. 





Travel in 
Comfort 


TRUNK AND 
DRESSER 
COMBINED 














Let us sell you our cel- 
ebrated +BSTANLEY 
DRESSER TRUNK.” 


Sold + direct from factory ”—returnable if not 
satisfac . Ark for Catalog A-1810, 
THE HOMER YOUNG (0.,, Lid., Toledo, Ohie 











Always complete 
| but never fin- 
ished. It grows 
a) with your library. 
| Has disappear- 
ing non-binding 
glass doors. 
S| Highly finished 
in solid Golden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; 
without door, $1. Sent 
on approval. freight prepaid, direct 
{ from factory.  Serd for Catalogue No. 22 
The C. J. Lundstrom Co., Little Falls, N.Y. New York City Salesroom, 45 W. 4th St. 
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Worth of 
Music for 


3] 00 10c. 


If there is a piano in your home we will 
send without charge seven splendid 
musical compositions, two vocal and five in- 


strumental. Three of these selections are 
copyrighted, and cannot be bought in any 
mus re for less than$1.00. With them, 
we will send four portraits of great compos- 
ers and four large reproductions of famous 
paintings of musical subjects. 


_Why We Make This Offer 


Wemake this offer to reliable men and women to enable us to 
e rmation regarding our LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S 
BEST Mt UsLC, which is absolutely the best collection of vocal 
mental music ever published. It contains more music, 
rations and more biographies of composers than an 
other musical | ibrary. It is for general home use and enjoymen 
as well as for students. Send your name and address, a nd TEN 
CENTS IN STAMPS to pay or Romane and wrapping. When 
writing, kindly mention SUCCES 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Department D.) 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Swiss Hand-Carved 
Clock, like cut, $1.00 


Suitable for Halls, Dens, School- 
rooms, etc. Made 4 
man and Swiss 
the nis priced cuckoo clocks. 

Richly carv ~ od dark walnut, 
ace or timekeepe 

The weight chain is six feet long. 

Enclose $1.00 in an envelope 
now, and get one of — dy and 
ornamental clocks by ¢: 

Money back if not more than nan satisfied. 


SWISS CLOCK COMPANY, 
753-755 Lorain Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


REFERENCE — Forest City Savings 
Bank, Cleveland, O. 





Show Your Loyalty by Wearing the 


CLASS PIN OR BADGE 


(HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS FREE) 
— of your colle Be, 
school, class, c 
or society. Order 
straight trom the 
factory. Either of 
the two styles 
shown,in anytwocolorsof enamel,with 
any three letters or any two figures. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 a doz. Sample 10c. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 adoz. Sample 25c. 
Beautiful catalog showing hundreds of designs f: Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Will gladly make a special design and es estimate free. 
BASTIAN BROS., 81 Mt. Hope Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


me PUBLIC EYE 








THE 


The highest-class, the moet fascinating, and the best paid work to-day 
is that of preparing literature of every nae for attractive and in- 
teresting publicity. 


This work is equally adaptable for men and 

women and much of it can bed donein the 

privacy of the home. LY geet 

teach Journalism ~ ye Stor, -Writ- 
ading 

by mail. If you will we the 

course in which you are in herested. we will 

mail you the free booklet full 

i 


os ribing 
that c ourse, and what its students ore pe By Our free 
“Rules of Manuscript Sales and Syndicate Depts. 





ing, Lllustrating,and Proo' 







( 





free boo! 
* tells how we 
sell MSS. on commission to —,, res rs or to nearly 2000 


ublist by our syndicate plan; also, how we criticise and revise 
hiss. ani srepare them for publication. “THORNTON WEST, 
EpIToR-IN-CHIEF, FOUNDED Ili 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS'N, 69 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS, 





is a positive relief from SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
A preparation of 12 years standing, and is 
sold under a POSITIVE GUARANTEE. 
» Send ro cents for sample package and be 
convinced as to the merits of our prepara- 
tion, before placing order. 
Send for Circular and our P: 


roposition. 
ELITE TOILET COMPANY, Box 202, Detroit, Mich. 





To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their Fron ibang and 
expense. No belt—no switch—no batter- 
ies. Can be attached to any engine now 
using batteries. Fully guaranteed; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


BEGIN BUSINESS 


home. Pleasant work ; immense e -. anfimited 
information for stamp. Franklin- Howard Co. 








for yourself; stop working for 
gaat. — start you in —— 
business at your 
sibilities. Full 
ver, Colorado. 











SUCCESS 
Success League Notes 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


[General Secretary] 


T must not be thought that the Success 
League is confined exclusively to 
young men, as might be inferred from 
the pictures of the clubs which we pub- 
lish with this article. We have almost 
as many young women members in our 





League as there are men, and our vice 
OUR BADGE president is a lady. Membership in 
the League is open to every ambitious 

young man or young woman in the country. 


It Costs Nothing to Join 


If you belong to any self-improvement society, it will 
pay you to write for our handbook and then get your 
society to join the League. ‘There are scores of benefits 
that will come to you and your fellow members by taking 
this step. These benefits are all explained in the hand- 
book. If you do not belong to a society of such a nature, 








The winning debating team of Knox Church 

Young Men's Union, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
The Knox Church Young Men’s Union has been organ- 

ized for years, but, convinced of the many advantages that 

our Bureau offers, it joined the Success League to gain 

new ideas, In this manner it became associated with all the 

opt -date clubs connected with the Debating League in 
amilton, Canada. 


but feel that you would like to organize one, our hand- 
book will tell you just how to form anew society. You 
will not find it a difficult task. All that you will need to 
do is to assemble a few friends and acquaintances, and 
organize, pursuing the plans given in the handbook. Each 
step of organization is clearly explained and a model 
constitution given. 


Another Improvement on Our Badge 


We have made arrangements so that any club may have 
an individual badge with the League badge attached as a 
pendant. The illustration explains this idea. An indi- 
vidual club that already has a badge of its own, on join- 
ing the League can easily arrange to have the League 
badge attached to its individual badge. 


We Want Organizers 
It is expected that our League will more than double its 


present membership during the coming year. This ex- 
pectation is based on the fact that the League is now 





The Twentieth Century Young Men’s Christian 
Association Success Club, New York City 


The Twentieth Century Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Success Club bears the happy distinction of being the 
first Young Men’s Christian Association Success Club to 
join our League. The club was organized in connection 
with the West Side Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York City about three years ago, and 
it has been successful from the start. This club came 
within one of capturing first prize in our progress contest. 


firmly established on a permanent basis, thus giving it 
prestige and strength, and also because our plans are bet- 
ter laid for an aggressive campaign than ever before. We 
should be glad to hear from those who have the ability 
to address small audiences, and to form branches of our 
Success League. Address all communications to the Suc- 
cess League, University Building, Washington Square, 
New York City. 














OcTOBER, 


1903 





INVENTION 


Is the Foundation of 


INDUSTRIAL WEALTH. 


An Invention Skillfully and Scientifically Pat- 
ented is more than half sold. 

We procure patents and trade-marks in any 
country of the world which has a patent law. 

We will advise you without charge whether 
your invention is probably patentable. 

We prosecute interferences and conduct 
litigation relating to patents and corporations. 

We organize corporations for the develop- 
ment of patents everywhere, and assist in 
their promotion. 

We make machine drawings, design ma- 
chinery, make patterns and do machine work. 
We aid a client from the conception of his 
invention until the same is patented, com- 
pleted, and profits realized. 

We cannot do cheap or imperfect work, 
because we have experts in all departmegts, 
and have had 20 years’ experience in this 
business. Our charges are reasonable for 
services rendered. 

Patents procured by us, we will undertake to sell in 


the United States and, through our agents, all over the 
world, We make no charge for selling until patent is sold. 


We shall be glad to send our booklet. 
PATENT DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


180 Broadway, New York City. 








Battery Fan Motors, $6.75 


Battery Table Lamp,... . = 
Battery BHuanging Lamp... 1 
bat ogy nage gees 50 and e+ 














Electric Door Bells .. . 80 
Electric Carriage Lamps . 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns. . 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries. 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits. . 2 


+ « 2.25 
Battery Motors . $1.06 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights . . 2.00 
Electric Railway. 3.50 





Send for free book. Describes a: 
be of themost Usefulelectriedevices,at won- 
a prices. All practical. The lowest 








“tr ice in = world on everything electrical. 
Agents ha me commissions 

and any sales. Write for complete information. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 











are 
SAFE 


The Blue 
Label 
Proves It 


Pasted on 
every piece of 
the genuine 


Agate Nickel- Steel 
Contains No Poison 


in the enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 
us. Booklet Fr a 2% Ley A by ponding Department 
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DO NOT STAMMER 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robert E. Pat- 
tison, ex-Gov. Penna., Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-General, Phila., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, 
H Yale University, and Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
| LL.D., Buffalo, N. Y., heartily endorse the Philadel- 
i vara paral FloxKER STAMMERING SCHOOL. 


pupils. Illy 





















TOHNSTON, Pieetand | ounder, (i ~. cured himself 
me after Se Years. | 1088, 
| 19th Year | Spring Garden Street, hilndelphia, 
dad mos mcd 


*STAMMER == 


ind ever 
Fey ll Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 
lo Ash also for free sam 
copy’ of fine Ph Phono- ag aS eee or dag A 


tEwis SSnOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 

















delaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





I Will Tell You How 
To be a7 uickly and La ge rgeea: A 
cured. Icured oo after 

stammering 20 








GETS”: WANTED in every county in the state to sell 
one 


a gome a POCKET KNIFE. 
$300 a aes can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 
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Sam Loyd’s 


Brain Teasers 
What Time Is It By This Clock? 


A PARAGRAPH which has been going the rounds of the 

press attempts to explain why the big watch-signs in 
front of jewelry stores are invariably painted so as to indi- 
cate a certain number of minutes past eight. It can 
hardly be attributable to chance, as it would tax our cre- 
dulity to believe that such a coincidence could occur 
throughout the civilized world. 

There seems to be no accepted rule or understanding 
between the jewelers or sign painters, for careful inquiry 
proves that few of them are aware of the fact, and none 
can offer any explanation better than the popular belief 
that the hour was selected to denote the time of Lincoln's 
death, which is absurd on the face of it from the fact that 
Lincoln did not die at that hour; moreover, the clock signs 
were painted in the same way hundreds of years ago. In 
London, where they take a pride in such things, you will 
see many old signs indicating the same mysterious hour, 
generally accompanied by the announcement of the firm’s 
establishment a couple of centuries ago. Some similar 
sign can doubtless be found at Nuremburg, where the 
watch originated during the fifteenth century. 

The discussion seems to have brought out a recognition 
of the fact, that, from an artistic standpoint, symmetry 
requires that the hands should be evenly balanced, as it 
were, on both sides of the dial. If they are raised too 
much it produces a certain exasperating declamatory ef- 
fect which is not altogether pleasing, and, as one watch- 
maker says, does not present as good a place for the pro- 
prietor's name to appear. 

The time would be incorrect if the hands should point 
at 9 and 3, and all other possible positions would be too 
low; so, from an artistic and practical point of view, the 
position is well selected and doubtless due to an un- 
conscious imitation or following of a custom derived from 
actual experience. 

Is it a fact, however, that during the present discussion, 
to say nothing about the many centuries wherein the signs 
have been held up to public gaze, no one has thought of 
asking: ‘‘ What time does the great watch indicate ?”’ 

It is a remarkable puzzle that not one watchmaker out 
of ten thousand could answer. Just take your watch and 
set it at the place indicated after eight o'clock, so that the 
hands are at equal distances from the figure six, and tell 
the time! 





| 


It isa simple and pretty puzzle of such an interesting | 


nature that every one is invited to compete for the prizes 
offered for correct answers. Mr. Loyd has just completed 
a work of seven hundred Chinese tangram puzzles which, 
from its unique character, is creating quite a little furore; 
and, as the same will possess a peculiar interest for SUC- 
CEss readers who have seen his tangram articles, one hun- 
dred of those books are offered as prizes for competition 
in solving the watch puzzle. They will be sent to the 
first hundred readers who send in correct answers before 
November 1, 1903. The results will be announced in the 
Christmas issue of SUCCEss. 

Address Sam Loyd, Puzzle Department, SUCCEss, 
Washington Square, New York City. 





THE ARTIST 
Ernest Neal Lyon 
[* every fragment he perceives a whole, 
In every whole he notes the tiniest part; 
Then bows in reverence to the Making Soul, 
And feels the throbbing of the Loving Heart! 
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WHY SOME MEN SUCCEED! 


A’ inop SUCCESS is largely due to his ability to learn things and to put what he knows 
into practice. If the Encyclopaedia Britannica can give you the living facts about any 
trade, profession or calling—teach you ironworking, chemistry, engineering, science, 

At or history—can you afford to go without it, especially when you may now get it for 

afew cents aday? It contains the kind of knowledge that helps men to succeed. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica is without a peer. It supplies just the sort of information the 
busy man needs from day to day. With its 25,000 pages teeming with thought and facts, written 
by 2,000 of the ablest minds in the world, it represents the highest sum total of human learning 
and research, That is what critics mean when they call it the one standard encyclopaedia. 


A COLLEGE AT HOME 


In the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA you have: 


A corps of teachers of recognized authority. 

A series of special articles on every important subject, many of which have been reprinted 
as text-books for use in schools. 

An outline course of reading which will guide you along private lines of work. 

A mine of general facts always open to you, giving a fund of knowledge unsurpassed by 
any college curriculum. 

A wise friend to cultivate during your spare moments, or during the long winter evenings. 


AND THE PRICE IS SPECIAL. 


By reason of our large advertising contracts we have been enabled to supply the New 
Twentieth fe Ay of this peerless work at remarkably low terms and direct to cus- 
tomers, giving THEM the benefit of the middlemen’s profit. An enormous number of sets 
have been thus distributed during the last few months—no less than 252 carloads |—a greater 
sale than all other encyclopaedias combined. 

DO NOT PUT OFF doing a good thing. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON GIVEN BELOW 


and send it in before you lay aside this paper. A PROMPT RETURN of it will entitle you to 
the special price and privilege of paying for the books in SMALL MONTHLY SUMS. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“It is without a peer in the whole noble ocmy of encyclo, jas.”’"—LYMAN ABBOT, D. D. 
“The Encyclo ia Britannica is king of its tribe.”—PROF. DAVID SWING 
“The most useful reference book for you ees old rots the Ene eal gt Britannica. Children 
ning at 10 years old and on, need its stories of hi bas nang’ |. ny tologioal oes aa 
natural history information. The qoeer boy cone staay r firearms, Scomotiven, 
habits of the house fly or cockroach. The youth may want in‘ eepeion on subjects from geology or 
electricity to the settlements of the Pill Inlaid, or voleanoes and earthquakes, ora ont fascinating story 
of Napoleon; and for the still older, all the fundamental conceptions of law, medic’ theology, Sinica, 
iology, curves and functions, architecture, art—all the Ayn | up, ge 2 to the scala of some fine edi- 
chinese meta hysics. Whether for ed or infor man who once has this book 
will ever let himeelf or his children be without access toit. If another ther delu came, and the ark had room 
but for one geeaien book, this is beyond any doubt the one.”—CLEMENT BAT ES, Judge of Court, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. BOOKCASE FREE! 
31 Massive Volumes, "Sects" rsier who raped rompiy. Toe Cor 
Weight Over 200 Lhs. 
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should be mailed at once. 


Fill out and mail this Coupon (or copy of same) to-day for par- 
tleulars about our Great Offer. 





below will be known as the 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 


31 Volumes in all. 
25 Volumes Ninth Edition. 


5 Volumes American Additions. = 407 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 
tic Readin of the Please send me free of Aare somnple pages and full 
1 Volume Guide to Systema R gs adden Tee e as arg par- 


Whole Work. 
Secures this euttve Set of the a> BOOKCASE COUPON = 


You can pay the balance at the rate of Town 














$ | New 20th Century Edition a3 + sgasn~pppesieiehahiftaniielesaaaneialieiassaasaMi dai 


only 10c. a day for a short time. SUCCESS BUREAU. 
































ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


Send for free 
book, ‘‘HINTS 
to SHAVERS”’ 


Tue Gane yc"? RazOR 


NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 
With ordinary careful use will keep an edge for years without honing. 
“Carbo-Magnetic” Elastic Cushion Strop, $1.00 each. 


By all dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of Mies Cutlery, 451-452 Broadway, New York 











Two Razors in oot 
leather case, $5.50 




















HOPKINS & ALLEN “i. SHOT GUNS 


With Stubbs Twist-Steel Barrels. 

Guaranteed for use with Nitro Powder 

Properly Loaded 
Ammunition. 











Made in 
12 and 16 guage. 


12 guage, 28, 30 and 32in. barrels 
Weight, 7 to 8 lbs. 


OF ALL § 
16 guage,28 and 30 in. barrels 2 5 
Weight, 7 to 74 lbs. DEALERS 


Catalogue No. 42 of Rifles, Shot Guns, and Revolvers sent on request by the Manufacturers. 














THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., - Norwich, Conn. 
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Bishop Furniture Co. 


me s any where 





On Approval,” allowing furniture in your home 
five s, to be returned at our expense and money refunded if 
not verte tly eatisiactory. 
We prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi river and 
) ennessee line, allowing freight that far toward poini 





No. 2148 

Colonial Metal Bed 
Finished W e, Cream, Pink, . 1A i ihe 
lac (iree r bine, all Gold ‘ / i | 

width, quite eke t 
massive but very artistic. 4 
Our p direct On 50 “ x + 
Our price direct on $8, nate 
+ 





j ) $12.00 

ty of Metal, 
sort and Fold- stall 
1 in our FREE 




















No. 2247 
Library Table 
Quartered Oak, any finish. 
Strong, graceful French 
legs and spacious drawer. 
z oP ip ihe fevegeeng 25 

rice direct on ap- 
proval,only . . $8. 
Retails for $14.00 
50 other tables priced one- 
third less than_ retail de- 
scribed in our FREE Cata- 
logue. 





No. 2669 = 


Combination Bookcase and 
Writing Desk 

f Quartered Oak, 71 inches 

nehes wide, with large 

ror and neatly carved top. 

» has an oval glass door 

sheives, will hold 60 

id of Writing Desk 

arved and the interior is 


is made 








tly arranged with pigeon 
stalls, private drawers, 
rhis handsome Case 

tils at $22.00 


direct on ap- 14. 75 


Freight prepaid 


as ‘stated. 60 





Other Cas and Jesks in our 
FREI ( yrne showing 1,200 
pie es of high-grade fashionable 
ure. Write for it to-day. 
Bishop Furniture Co. 
40-52 IONIA ST., Grand Rapids, Mich, 








Cosmos Pictures 





Permanent examples of the highest type of reproductive 
pI ss. I subjects—Famous Paintings and Sculptun, 
views of Historical and Literary Interest and Popular Sub- 
jects. These pictures are in a high degree educational 
and deserve a place in every home. 

Cosmos Pictures are made in two sizes,—the Standard, 
6x85 inches, and the Large, some 9x15, others 10X13 inches. 


Fifty of the Standard or Twenty of 
the Large size for One Dollar. 
For 25 cents Five Standard and Two Large, 


ther with our new and pondecmely illustrated 
catalogue No. 13. 


+ 







We sell Cosmos Pictures in Series, in nie and Folios; 
hand-colored, framed or matted; also supplies for mat- 
ting, passe-partouting or coloring, Write us. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 


296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



















BUYS THIS 66 53 DESK 
GENUINE 


No. ae 
exactly as illustra 


ited, direct 
a at Grand Rapids, Mich., in Pont 


east of the Miss. and north of 

Tenn. — Fee 1 equalised), sent 
A 2,” returned at our 

ex) seit not. not the pany ail OAK roll-top 


desk of equal SIZE ever sold at the price. 
(Ask for catalogue No. 2-A A). 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade 
Desks, Cabinets, Card Indexes, 
Leather eg Book Cases, ete. 
Baancurs: New 343 Broadway. 
bam is ‘Wabash Ave. 


8 Federal St. 
? Philedelphie 14 N, 18th St. 

















Is the Dickson School 
of Memory’s Mail Course 


Simple, inexpensive, easily wp me gpa se 

usiness capacity and social prestige by giving an alert, read: mory 

for names, faces, details of business, stu Develo awste capacity for 
ight meentration. Booklet and a ones 


W rite now. Thousands of Successful S 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 796 The "Auditorium, Chicago. 











I CAN PUT YOU RIGHT 


. Are your efforts properly directed? Are you emplo: pe 
» the line that your ability and natural aptitude best 

or? Lean advise you what avocation 
ior, My free book, **‘ CHARAC 
WRITING,” gives results of thirty 


yerience 





ears’ practical ex- 
and tells what every ambitious person should 
now. I send my book for 4 cents in stamps. Write for it 

‘oledo, Uhio. 


to-day. LOUIS HENRIQUES, Sulte 6, 2463 Glenwood Ave., T 
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A Few Fashion 
Hints for Autumn 


MARION BELL 


"THE summer girl is 
on the wane. She 
must put her thoughts 
upon more substantial 
modes than those di- 
aphanous creations 
which marked her reign 
when the days were soft 
and balmy. Even 
though she be not a 
devotee of fashion, she 
must give a certain 
amount of time and 
careful thought to her 
appearance. Especially 
is this true of a girl or 
young woman who 
must needs enter the 
business world, for no 
matter what her qualifi- 
cations are, she loses a 
certain value if she be 
not correctly attired. 
In these days of such 
wonderful possibilities in fashions, there is no excuse, for 
her to dress other than stylishly and becomingly. The 
shops show such rare bargains in materials and trimmings 
that, with good taste and judgment, this end can be ac- 
complished easily and without the great outlay that might 
at first be thought essential. 

The question of how the gown, wrap, or separate waist 
shall be made is somewhat puzzling, as the designs are 
so numerous and each one seemingly more attractive than 
the other; but the wise girl selects a style that will be in- 
dividually becoming and appropriate for the occasion 
upon which it is to be worn. There is then no doubt as 
to its combining charm and good style, for the American 
girl, whether she be attired for business or is upon pleas- 
ure bent, will always be charming to behold, for this is a 
little way she has, and in it she excels. 

To closely copy her brother's manner of dressing is no 
longer considered smart, for this is veritably a purely femi- 
nine season, and all the paraphernalia of the old school 
coquette are in evidence,—and indeed are the height of 
the mode. Therefore, when planning a frock to be worn 
after the stress of business is over, the up-to-date girl will 
see to it that there are floating scarfs, billowy lace, and 
frills and flounces galore. 

But, after all, it is her walking costume and shirt-waist 
that are most important,—so to these should be given 
sufficient attention to make sure that they are shaped upon 
the very newest and approved lines. 

A walking or pedestrian suit is an absolute necessity in 
the autumn outfit, and it were wise to plan at least two of 
these most practical costumes,—one for use in rainy 
weather, and the other for fair weather wear. ‘The ac- 
companying illustration shows quite the newest and most 
attractive pedestrian costume of the season. It is fash- 
ioned from wooltex,—a new and thoroughly practical 
material,—-in a soft tan shade. The jaunty bolero jacket 
is novel in shape, and is particularly becoming to the 
slight girlish figure. It emphasizes the season's fad for 
pleats, and the straps are ornamented with enamel but- 
tons, showing dull gold and brown, with a glintofred. A 
hip yoke is a feature of the skirt, which is pleated at each 
side, and there is a stitched box-plait at the back. With 
this stylish outdoor costume is worn a shirt-waist of white 
wash-cheviot made in rather severe style, but softened 
about the neck by a dainty white lawn tie with stock to 
match. The hat carries out the color harmony. It is of 
golden brown felt, trimmed with merino or velvet in the 
same shade, and satin ribbon. 

For the ‘‘rainy day"’ costume a Scotch or English suit- 
ing, in mixed gray and black, or a blue or brown cheviot 
could be substituted for the tan wooltex, using the same 





A hat for autumn wear 














A pedestrian suit of wooltex 
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Of Friends 
and Pianos 


One cannot be quite sure until time 
has tried them. We. ‘‘underwrite,” as an in- 
surance company would say, every piano sold, 
by 60 years of experience in piano building. 
You take no risk when you buy an 


EMERSON 


PIANO 


It not only has beauty of case and the quality 
of tone that a musician cares for, but its good 
qualities are of the lasting kind. The honesty 
of an Emerson begins with the varnish and 
goes straight through to the iron plate. 

Send for illustrated catalogue and explanation 


of our easy time system of payments. Wher- 
ever you live we deliver free of expense. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON Dept. CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. G 195 Wabash Ave. 


























Grossman’ s Fashion Catalogue 


No. 112 tustrating 
all the Newest Effects in 
$698 Walking and 
w0as Dress Skirts 
Jackets, Capes 
Suits, Waists 
Furs and 
Petticoats 
Is now ready. WRITE 
FOR IT TO-DAY 
SFOS No. 8482 AK. 
Ladies’ handsome 
unlined) walkin 
skirt of a go 
quality blaex or 
biue Sicilian cloth, 
made in the new 
an eo style 
with yoke. 
S698 No. 8502 AK 
; ‘of fine qualit Cheviot’ Cloth 
uali Yheviot Cloth in 
black or b us. 
$698 No. S088 AK. 27-inch 
ladies’ jacket of kersey cloth 
in black, castor or tan; 
trimmed’ front and back 
with clusters of cording 
“and finished with rows 
of stitching ; lined 
with satin. 
NN $1.00 deposit required 
balance C. O. D. 
Agents wanted, write 
for iculars 


EDWARD B. GROSSMAN & Co. 


170-172 STATE ST., CHICAGO 
THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 









































College 


Education 


At Home. 
Our | gee depart- 
ment offers courses mail 
 &. the ag and "odern 

guages, Literature, 
Mathematics mente Sciences. 
ct 


er 
charge of professorsin Harvard, 
— ale Cornell and leading col- 


te Normal and Commercial 
d ents. Tuition nominal. 
to our s' 














MADAM ADELINA PATTI says “I have found 


C kK E M E Sl M 0 Freed” 


Itis used todayby over one million fastidious women the worldover. 


Careful mothers 
know the 

value of this 
preparation for 


Baby, as well 
as its worth 
for all members 
of the family 





Do not fail to send 10 cents and secure expensive sample of this 
delightful Skin Tonic, and of Simon Powder and Simon Soap. 


Explanatory booklet free. 
GEORGE K. WALLAU, 2-4 Stone St., New York 


Cash Prizes for Short Stories 


Write to-day. G. F. PAUL, Peoria, Ill. 
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The daintiness and 
style of this girl's suit is 
characteristic of all our 


Girls’ Clothing. 


Shopping by mail can 
be done as satisfactorily 
as over the counter in 
person. 

Our Fall 


Catalogue 


ready about Sept. roth 
(will be sent for 4 cents 
postage). Describes over 
2,000 articles—with 1,000 
illustrations—for the 
Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and 
Infants. 





We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 27 


60-62 W. 23d ST., - - - NEW YORK 


STUDY HUMAN NATURE 


Successful men from Barnum to Carnegie 
have been students of human nature. 

You can acquire the ability to read the 
language of nature and habit in men— 
the secret of success. 

This power will make you a leader in your 
chosen professsion. 

Mastery of this science leads to suc- 
cess by giving you influence and 
power over others. 

It is of priceless value to self-support- 
ing young men and women—teachers, 
preachers, clerks, business men, em- 
ployers and employees~-to egy whose success depends 
upon a proper Mm tae of his fellow men. 

Prof. W. H. YOUNG, Ph.D., Principal of the 

SGHOOL OF HUMAN NATURE, 
at Athens, Ga., has prepared, after 25 years of personal investi- 
tion, a Correspondence Course ae methods of study 
n actual life, which enables one to obtain in a few weeks a 
knowledge of men which would otherwise require years. With 
this knowledge, one may acquire success and fortune before he 
too old to enjoy it. 

This course is highly commended by educators. Tuition, $5.00. 

Your money back if you request it. rite today for catalogue 8. 






















Learn Shorthand by Mail. 


UGGESS is assured to every student enrolling 
with this School. 
L HORTHAND is the best stepping stone to a 
business accomplishment of great value. Sten- 
ographers get more at the start and have bet- 
- ter opportunities than average employees. 
YSTEM is the practical principles of the Pit- 
man, Graham and Munson, and is the crystal- 
A lization of years of study. 
GHOOL is conducted | the largest shorthand 
institution in the world. William E. Curtis, 
a in Chicago Record-Herald, November 2, 1902, 
writes: * Walton, James & Fordis the largest 
shorthand firm in Chicago, and does more 
business probably than any other shorthand 
firminthe world. They occupy a suite of four- 
teen rooms, have six telephones, as well as 
telephone connections with all the court rooms 
in the court house, and employ thirty men and women. 
They do a business which approximates $100,000 annually.” 
WALTON, JAMES & FORD, Suite 31, 77-79 Clark St., Chicago. 


WURLITZER’S 






















Learn without ateacher. Savestime and worry. Attach in aminute, 
Statekindofinstrument. SPECIAL OFFER—Fingerboard and cele- 
brated ‘‘Howard” Self-Instructor, regular price 50c., postpaid. for 25, 
Illustrated catalogs, with net prices on every known musical instra- 
ment, SENT FREE if you state article wanted. Write to-day. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER ©0., 180 E. 4th St,, 


Bey, Phote Reproduced FREE 


\ )) cold-plated brooch or searf pin free, Enclose 
five two-cent stamps for postage, pack- 
ing and return of your photo unharmed, 
which is guaranteed. li page catalogue 
of Jewelry and General Merchandise free. 
Reference, First National Bank. Address 


Curtin Jewelry Co., 167 Park St., Attleboro, Mass 


[PARKER’S HAIR FRALSAM 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 

Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 

Its Youthful Color. 

Prevents Scalp Diseases and Hair Falling. 

50c. and $1.00 at D: 



























FOR YOUR WEDDING 


Dainty, Fashionable Invitations, Announcements, Cards, etc., also 
monogram stationery. Send four cents in stamps for booklet, *‘Wed- 
dings” (many valuable, timely hints,) and_ for samples of our work. 
MARQUAM & CO., 309 Powers Building, Decatur, Il. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work 
and material. 100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, «« Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 
J.W.GOGKRUM,534 Main St.,Oakland City,Ind. 
SHORTH AND BY M AIL Pioneer home course. Positions for 
a. Catalog and first les- 
ollege, 


son free. Pott’s Shorthand Bex No.7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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A shirt-waist of French flannel 


design for its development, or a three-quarter, close-fitting 
coat may be used instead of the bolero jacket, if preferred. 

A most important item in the wardrobe of every woman, 
is the shirt-waist. Notwithstanding the fact that this gar- 
ment has been condemned each season, it still remains 
and is, if anything, more in demand than ever before. 
Above all things else, the lover of shirt-waists should see to 
it that there be harmony between shirt-waist and skirt, 
and, if she be wise, she will choose white for her wash 
waists and only those colors that are becoming and for 
which she possesses skirts to match, for her flannel shirt- 
waists. 

The illustration shows a waist of French flannel in a café 
au lait shade, with a fine white-and-tan braid as a finish 
to the pleats and cuffs. Buttons to match add to the 
simple ornamentation. With this waist, a charming stock 
collar in white silk, decorated with black stitching, is worn, 
and the skirt is of dark-brown velveteen with belt of 
brown moiré. This simple toilet would be suitable for all 
ordinary wear and could easily be transformed into quite 
a dressy creation by changing the waist for one of silk or 
pleated chiffon in the same soft shadeof tan. To com- 
plete the toilet a jacket of velveteen to match the skirt 
would be in good taste, or the ‘‘ Monte Carlo’’ coat of tan 
kersey trimmed with embroidered bands would be attrac- 
tive. Indeed, a separate coat of some kind is essential to 
a well-appointed outfit and the ‘‘ Monte Carlo"’ is one of 
the most fashionable. It will appear equally well with a 
black skirt and will provide a touch of comfort and smart- 
ness to a dressy gown of crepé de Chine or veiling in that 
very delicate tan shade known as ‘‘champagne.”’ 

Almost, if not quite the most important item in the fash- 
ionable girl's outfit, whether it be for spring or autumn of 
any season, is her hat. It must be selected with the 
greatest care and thought as to its becomingness, for, no 
matter how costly, unless it is especially suited to the 
wearer, its charm is lost and the effect utterly destroyed. 
The hat shown in the first illustration is both new and 
novel and is admirably adapted for business or general 
wear. It shows the mingling of brown shades in a particu- 
larly effective way, and just a gleam of red in the breast 
that encircles the crown provides a touch of color that en- 
riches the brown and greatly enhances the general attrac- 
tiveness of the mode, which is’one of the newest. 


A “Monte Carlo” coat of tan Kersey 


99! 





Mail Orders Only 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week $8 to $40 
A woman is never 
so well dressed as 
when wearing a suit 
which has been made 
to order for her. 
Read y-made suits lack 
individuality, and 
rarely have either 
style or fit. We do 
not keep them. 
We make to 
order only, but 
our prices are 
lower than are 



















We carry the finest 
materials and make 
them up into garments 
that are modish to the 
highest degree; that 

sess everything of 
style, of grace, of care- 
ful workmanship, that 
it is possible to put into 
clothes. Our styles are 
exclusive an are 
shown by no other 

ouse. 

We have' 126 
styles and 400 ma- 
terials to select 
from. Our new 
directions for 
taking meas- 
urements in- 
sure perfect 
fitting gar- 
ments. Orders 
filled in one week. Catalogue and Samples FREE. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailored Suits, $8 to $40 
Visiting Dresses, $12 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4 to $20 
Stylish Jackets, $8 to $35 


We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States 

We guarantee to fit and please you. If we don’t, return 
the garment promptly and we will refund your money. 

Write us fully ; your letters will be answered by women 
of taste and experience in matters of dress, who will, if 

ou desire, aid you in selecting styles and mate ¥ 

When you send us an order, they will look after it while 
it is in the tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care 
and attention that it would have if it were made under 
your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail. Ask for new 
Fall Catalogue No. 40. Mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the colors you desire 
and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Established 15 years 
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Lover’s World 


BY 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM,M.D. 
AuthorofTokology and Karezza 


REVEALS (F'sécerrs 


Love, marriage, and the 
innermost experiences of 
men and women are handled 
in a delicate but masterful 
manner. Sex Life is re- 
deemed, and through knowl- 
edge, passion and creative 
energy are conserved and 
transmuted into health and 

wer. 

What Dr. Stockham’s fam- 
ous work, 7okology, has done for the body, the Lover's 
World does for the soul. 

Order direct from publisher or through our agent 
500 P; bound in silk cloth, maroon and prepaid $2.25 
wwe. + oe ee 2.75 

The Life; “In the Lover’s World Dr. Stockham has 
gre to the world the fruit of a long experience and ex- 

nded research into the most vital issues of life. Itis a 
— ul book, fearless, clear, helpful and very interestin 





ere is no namby-pamby mincing of ideals; it deals wi 
natural men and women, and blesses naturalness, teach- 
ing people how to be healthily natural and rounded out 
into full-grown lovers, lovers of self, lovers of family, 
lovers of friends, lovers of the race, lovers of all living 
creation.’ 


Emir Johnson: “ Itis grand. It ‘itches the mind and 
heart.’ ” 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES. 


STOCKHAM PUB. CO., 70 Dearborn St.,Room 39, Chicago 
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BOYS! 


Would you like to get a Pair 
of Fine Shoes 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE ? 


No Money. No Labor 


We simply ask that when 

you receive the shoes to | 
tell your boy friends 
about them 


READ BELOW 














E have been manufacturers of Men’s and Boy’s fine shoes for forty years, and 
W we have built up an enormous business. We are putting on the market a New 
Shoe for Boys—‘ a shoe like father wears’’—with all the good points and stylish features 
that have been lacking in most boy's shoes heretofore. We will back this shoe with our 
reputation and experience. We realize that a good name is essential for a good shoe. 
We have the name and would like to see if you can guess it—for if you guess promptly 
you will be rewarded. We will present absolutely free of all charge a pair of these shoes 
to the first hundred (100) boys who will tell us the name of our new shoe—providing the 
name of the best local shoe dealer and his business card accompanies the answer. 












EXPLANATION in diagram of shoe appear the various letters spelling the 
name. The large letters of course are the capitals. This is an easy puzzle, and the 
name is one that every American boy should guess. But do it quickly—tor the first 
hundred only will be entitled to a pair of shoes free. It will pay every boy to try! 


Send in your answers—also dealer’s name to— 


A. J. BATES & CO., 10 Bates St. Webster. Mass. 











































*PRERE is no sport more invigorating and enjoyable than shooting, but your pleasure all depends 

upon the reliability of the rifle you carry. All thatarms should be is embodied in the *STEVENS.”” 
This means that you need look no further than the product that has been guaranteed for Accuracy 
and Reliability for almost half a century. Our line: 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS, 


Ask your dealer and insist upon the “* STEVENS.”’ If you cannot secure our goods, we will ship 
direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated catalogue sent free upon request. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO-s 


220 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, . . = MASS. 








H Once it’s in your hands $500 

Let me send you this Gun sor cass" pay me Os 
Our New Tam 20 sure you can't match the “Miner” gun under $7.50 that I will gladly run the risk of 
American Gunn |. atitsock cnt torent; fetes wnt lock part best steels Rigldly ‘guaranteed’ Write for 
y and free plan of sending guns from my factory for examination. 
They go to quick buyers | THE FRANK MINER ARMS CO., - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
at Rargain Prices 


Send 2c.Stamp 
for Catalogue 
JUST IN 
10,000 


Breech Loaders 








NEW and old,auctioned to F. Bannerman, 579 B’way, 
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How and When 


Points that Should Be Observed to 
Maintain Correct Social Etiquette 


V.---Dinner-Table Talk 


M. —E. W. SHERWOOD 
{Author of “A Transplanted Rose”’] 


The art of conversation is not only to say the right thing in the 
right place, but, far more difficult still, to leave unsaid the wrong 
thing at the tempting moment.—GrorGe AuGustTus SALA. 


GILBERT PARKER says in one of his later and more in- 
teresting novels, ‘‘It is great folly for a man to quar- 
rel with a woman."’ He is the first person who has ever 
said that. Is it a tocsin of defeat? Men have had reason 
to think it before, but no one ever had the courage to 
confess it. 
Another author puts it thus, ‘‘ Never quarrel with a 
woman, unless she makes herself disagreeable at dinner, 
for that is a place where she is bound, under all condi- 


| tions of one common humanity, to make herself agreeable. 


Miss Foxcroft has had the bravery, however, to present a 
heroine who has the temerity to make herself disagreeable 
at dinner, and indeed at all other times, in her fine spark- 
ling novel the ‘‘ Danbury Jewels,’’ but it is not a common 
complaint, for young women are generally as anxious to 
be agreeable at a dinner table as men can be to have 
them so. 

The trouble often is that they do not know how. 
“*Punch"’ has an allusion to an old gourmet who wants 
to be let alone whilst he is eating his dinner, and who says 
to the lively and garrulous young girl sitting opposite, 
‘“My dear, you are very witty, but do you know this is the 
house where there are the best ez¢rées in London?"’' He 
did not wish to lose his sweetbreads draisés, or his poulet 
a la maréchale, and, as a well-fed man is generally a well- 
bred man, the lady has a great conscientious duty before 
her, to let her right-hand neighbor alone until the entrées 
have been passed. 


A Silent Partner Is as Bad as a Talkative One 


But a silent partner is very trying, and a disputatious 
one, who will talk of what a man would willingly forget at 
dinner,—the price of stocks, the steel trust, or the coal 
famine,—is worse. Some people seem to have real talent 
for stumbling upon disagreeable topics. Others, by a 
happy gift, can avoid them, while others combine practice 
with theory, and are able to exploit their favorite idea 
under a happy flow of dinner-table talk. Such talkers were 
Sidney Smith and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Many a 
woman, without being a celebrity, but possessing a good 
voice and a ready flow of language, does a great deal of 
business at the dinner table; but, as soon as it begins to be 
whispered, as against a man or a woman, that the atmos- 
phere of conviviality, sociability and freedom, which is 
proper, under the tenets of good taste, at a dinner table,— 
that these tenets are being transgressed for selfish pur- 
poses, —the talker loses his or her popularity, for unselfish 
devotion to the public good is the secret of dinner-table 
popularity. Many a man has been accused of bringing 
the talk around to some subject on which he talks well, to 
the extinction of the rest of the company. Many awoman 
will feed her vanity in the same way, and do a great deal 
of quiet boasting of her conquests, but such talkers soon 
lose their popularity. It is natural. 

In these early days, when the Italian influence was in- 
voked to improve the manners of our early English ances- 
tors, (from whom we derive our ideas of polite dinner- 
table usages, ) there was a book published called ‘‘ Gala- 
leo,'’ written by Della Casa. He wrote from what was 
the land of refinement, scholarship, and good manners. 
Up to that time, social intercourse had been rough and 
uncouth. Doubtless, Henry VIII., of England, never saw 
a napkin, nor did Louis XIII., know of the finger bowl. 
The Marquise de Rambouillet was quoted as bringing a 
new atmosphere of personal refinement from Italy into 
France. 

The Italian influence on conversation was largely felt in 
England; in fact, following Bembo, the grand companies 
at the great houses, like those of Sidney and Howard, met 
in gardens to cultivate the art of conversation. ‘They 
would talk of the ideas and opinions of the age on love, 
and honor, beauty and riches. Love was always a favorite 
subject. 

To-day, love is not much talked of at a dinner party, 
excepting in relation to divorce. The early platonic wa 
of discoursing on love is not in fashion to-day, althoug 
there is, perhaps, the same ‘‘divine and violent commo- 
tion,’ and beauty draws, now and then, men with a single 
hair, only more than one hair is generally used, if we may 
trust to the fashion plates of the period. 

Probably the young lady who had been reading Plato 
who should essay at a dinner to talk of love, in his lan- 
guage, and who should say that ‘‘divine love is a kind of 
sacred fury, and that another love consists in discoursing, 
and conversing with the beloved, so she would say in the 
fashion of to-day, ‘‘ Did you go to the horse show, Thurs- 
day night?''— or, ‘‘What is the result of the bicycle 
tournament,”’ etc. . 


Conversation Is the Fountain of Knowledge 


‘*Conversation,'’ says an Italian author, ‘‘is the begin- 
ning and end of knowledge.'’ Did we apply this axiom 
to modern dinner-table talk, we might think that knowl- 
edge comes to an end when dancing, the opera, the latest 
divorce and the coming wedding are exhausted. The 
knowledge which women possess to-day of manly sports 
was quite equaled in the sixteenth century, as one writer 
says, ‘‘In my time I have seen women play at tennis, 
practice feats of arms, ride, hunt, and do, in a manner, all 
the exercises besides that a gentleman could do,’’ but con- 
demnation greeted her if she went too far. 

We should be inclined to condemn any young lady for 
talking too much golf lingo,—fortunately that is almost 
excluded from the fashionable dinner. The game of 
‘‘bridge'’ now threatens to become almost as tiresome. 
It has become, in fact, the Bridge of Sighs, to those who 
do not play it. The clergy have always had a very prom- 
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has taught them to cultivate conversation. They had this 
teputation long ago, for we read that men were warned to 
refrain from rehearsing ‘‘ friars’ sermons to young ladies,” 
—and questions too deep and subtle were not to be dis- 
cussed. The learned scholar was trained to beware of all 
affectation and patronizing attitudes. 

Womanly grace and beauty were thought to include in 
conversation ‘‘a sweet voice, gravity of expression, and 
purity of meaning.’’ She should have a style in letters, 
‘in music, in drawing, and painting, and be skillful in 
dancing; and in conversation, in laughing, in sporting, in 
jesting, — finally in everything,—she shall be had at great 
price, and for staidness, nobleness of carriage, temperance, 
strength of mind, and wisdom,—I would have her en- 
dowed with them all.’’ 

Now we can hardly improve upon this portrait drawn 
by the old Italian in the sixteenth century. 

What a charming expression is that, ‘‘ a s¢y/e in letters!’’ 
It seems to say everything which befits an accomplished 
woman who knows books and yet is not a pedant, and 
who knows games and sports, and yet is not a tomboy. 
Whilst this old student of manners wrote for princes and 
courtiers and fine ladies, and his book was not intended 
for the heroes of the republic, which was then three hun- 
dred years farther off in the calendar, there is still another 
very useful bit of advice to the young men of the present 
day who may be too much inclined to flatter the reigning 
prince of to-day, who is the millionaire. ‘‘The courtier 
ought not to flatter him, or repeat scandal, or idle talk; 
never be forward, or pushing, or ask favors, or do such 
service as would put him to shame, nor ever obey his mas- 
ter in dishonest matters.”’ 

A German prince who visited our shores last year was 
asked how he knew a young millionaire, who dined at the 
table with him at a fashionable house. He answered, ‘‘I 
noticed that all the other men stopped speaking when this 
young man spoke,’'--a curious commentary on the wor- 
ship of wealth. ‘lo possess ‘‘readiness of wit, pleasant- 
ness of wisdom, and knowledge of letters’’ would seem 
to be better for a dinner party than many millions lying in 
a coal mine, ‘‘or in a number of banks, but our observa- 
tion of history and of dinner parties must convince us that 
the millionaire is esteemed greater than the sweetness of 
letters."’ 

All of this, however, points to a good afternoon, in the 
future of our republic, for the influence of wealth, partic- 
ularly that which is gained by character and individual 
effort, and is refining and ennobling. 


The Great American Nature Is Incorruptible 


The follies of fashion, now very much exaggerated by 
those who only see the thing in half-light, will, like the 
débris of the Nile, sink to the bottom and be lost sight of, 
whilst that which is good, true, and refined will rise to the 
top and become agrand and noble current, bearing splen- 
did galleons on its surface. Nothing can corrupt or spoil 
the great American nature, because it is founded on work, 
—‘‘ Every man for himself, and God for us all."" No mat- 
ter how many mistakes, no matter how many exaggera- 
tions, the great river is bound to clear itself, and to return 
to our Nile image. The water will so purify itself that the 
pilgrim along its banks can dip his pilgrim cup in its clari- 
fied waters, and carry the refreshing draught to his lips in 
safety. Meantime the young girl, just introduced, wishes 
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[thas no scandal, yet it has all sorts of pretty gossips. It 
comes naturally to rosebud lips. There are young daugh- 
ters of fashion who write excellently, both in prose and 
verse, and it is a most interesting sight to see the young 
women who go to the slums, to teach the poor children to 
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good hard-working, chivalrous young Americans, and 
make the very best wives and mothers in the world. 

Dinner-table talk is comparatively easy to a well-edu- 
cated and traveled young girl. ‘‘The open ear of youth 
doth always listen,’"—and a girl gets the best part of her 
education through the ear. But all is overborne and 
silenced, sometimes, by some young and witty girl, who 
has never left her native shores, who has what the Irish 
call ‘‘ mother wit,’’ who is a ‘‘ born talker,’’ and who can _ This cut shows table with top in position 
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cleverness, the vintage of her bright young mind. As 
American men are famous for their humor and their jokes 
at an English dinner table, so are American women begin- 


ning to excite admiration for their excellent dinner-table 
talk. 
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Start flush and fair with all that’s gone before ; 

Know that, then, first: old straw-heaps thresh not o’er. 

Be prophet, and not scribe. The nations wait 

New gospels. Truth’s at dawn,—investigate ! : 
James BuckHamM. | 
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Shoes by Mail 


The Regal Mail Order Department has systematized 
and simplified the interpretation of mail orders to a fine- 
ness that, out of 254,000 customers served with Regal 
Shoes by mail, not one-tenth of one per cent. of these 
have ever asked for their money back. 


= When you buy shoes, it is the appearance you 
decide on first—you want a certain shape—you 
want a certain style. 
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not I to 5000 of your not getting a perfect fit returned to you in 
the style selected immediately upon receipt of your 
order. There is no guess-work about it. 


This certainty of satisfaction places the leading 
correct styles—which are in the Regal line immedi- 
ately they are approved by the fashion critics—be- 
fore the men and women in even the most isolated 
parts of the globe at the same time, and at the same 
price, as before the fastidious dressers of 
our large cities. 


















A complete catalogue, with full in- 
structions for ordering by return 
mail, on postal-card request. 
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pair for all styles; delivered car- 
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dress in the United States or 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian Islands, Phil- 
ippine Islands, also Ger- 
many and other coun- 
tries within the limits 
of the Parcels Post 
System, on receipt 
of $3.75 per pair. 
(The extra 25 cts. 
is for delivery.) 
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The Achievements 
of Invalids 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


"T° WHom do we owe the most remarkabld work of the 
nineteenth century,—‘‘ The Origin of Species?’’ To 
aman rioting in health? On the contrary, as every one 
knows, Darwin suffered from continual ill-health; yet he 
tells us, in opposition to the eyo ideas: ‘If I had 
not been so great an invalid, I should not have done 
nearly so much."’ Never able to work long at any time, 
he made his mark on his a by concentrating his 
energies on one single task, and toiling steadily on in spite 
of bodily feebleness. Some twenty-five years ago the ac- 
complished man of letters, John Addington Symonds, who 
died a few years ago in Rome, went to Davos, Switzer- 
land, broken down in health, and doomed by his London 
doctor to death, should he remain there, and not proceed 
to Egypt. Remain there he did, nevertheless, and worked 
incessantly at literature, and published some twenty-five 
scholarly volumes, besides writing a great deal of miscel- 
laneous matter for reviews and magazines, and also read- 
ing and digesting scores of solid Italian and German 
books of history, biography, and criticism, with many 
volumes of Greek poetry and a library of French and 
English authors,—all slowly perused in railway stations, 
trains, steamboats, wayside inns, and Alpine chalets. 

Akin to the heroic achievements of Mr. Symonds were 
those of Robert Louis Stevenson, whose energy made 
him, in spite of his chronic invalidism, one of the most 
prolific writers of his day. Exiled and diseased, these 
two brave men, instead of chanting dirges to impossible 
hopes and unrealizable ideals, ‘‘ went quietly and courage- 
ously to work,—plucking fame out of the hand of death, 
and showing that life is measured, not by years, but by 
achievements.’" ‘To the examples of these heroic souls, 
patiently toiling under the shadow of death, may be added 
that of an American invalid, Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., who 
wrote the ‘‘Story of an Old Farm"’ while unable to walk 
or to use his hands. For twelve years, we are told, he 
had been a confirmed invalid, a misfortune which, instead 


| of utterly discouraging him, only roused his mind to exert 











its utmost capabilities. Of course, he could make no 
visits to libraries, and was obliged to obtain all needed 
information hy extensive and prolonged correspondence, 
necessitating the dictation of over two thousand letters. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in writing his book, which 
won the praise of some of the ablest critical journals in 
England and America. 


Beautiful Songs Have Been Written in Pain 


In literature, indeed, so far is health from being indis- 
pensable to success, that in many of the finest writers 
there seems to be a necessary connection of genius with 
disease. As the maple-tree must be wounded with the 
ax before it will yield its honied treasures,—as the night- 
ingale is said to sing more sweetly with a thorn in its 
breast,—so the most exquisite songs of poets have been 
prompted oftentimes by the acuteness of their physical 
sufferings. If Alexander Pope had not been a hunchback 
and invalid, whose life was one continuous disease, would 
he have written his exquisite sofa-and-lap-dog poetry? If 
not irritated by bodily pain, as well as by the stings of his 
enemies, would he probably have given to the world that 
greatest of modern satires, ‘‘The Dunciad?’’ Had he 
been able to leap a five-barred gate, instead of having to 
be sewed up in stiff canvas stays in order to stand erect, 
and to wear three pairs of stockings to plump out his 
spectral legs, he might have written the ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ 
but would he have delighted us with that masterpiece of 
mock-heroic poetry,—that delicious little dwarf-epic, ‘‘all 
sparkling with the flash of diamonds and roguish glances, 
all a-flutter with hoop-petticoats, brocades, and powdered 
wigs,—‘ The Rape of the Lock?’ "’ 

Had the scrofulous and — Samuel Johnson been 
blessed with bodily health, should we be enjoying to-day 
that magnificent strain of melancholy music, ‘* The Vanity 
of Human Wishes ?’’ Was it not the wretched health of 
the poet Cowper which, dooming him to semi-monastic 
seclusion, made him, as a poet,— 


* King of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness ?’”” 


It was amid ceaseless pain and physical weakness that 
the giant labors of Calvin were performed. The poet 
Lowell observes that all the drowsy juices of Circe’s gar- 
den did not hinder De Quincy from writing his twenty-five 
volumes. The greatest of British historians, Gibbon, was 
a sickly youth and the most sedentary of men. He hated 
bodily exercise, and rarely took any; yet he lived to do 
the work of a giant,—to give to the world the immortal 
‘‘Decline and Fall,"’ which bridged the gulf between 
ancient history and modern, which has defied all attempts 
to impeach its accuracy, and which, in its century and 
more of life, has steadily risen in fame, while other histo- 
ries, temporarily popular, have sunk into oblivion. 


Infirmity Did not Thwart Horace Mann 


What a prodigious amount of educational, legal, and 
political work was done, in spite of habitual ill-health, by 
Horace Mann! He broke down, he says, in his second 
college year, and never had a well day afterwards; yet 
‘from the time I accepted the secretaryship of the Board 
of Education in June, 1837, until May, 1848, when I ten- 
dered my resignation of it, I labored in this cause an 
average of not less than fifteen hours a day.’’ During all 
this period he never took a single hour for relaxation. 

Who was it that, after years of indefatigable mental 
toil, gave to the world that marvelous product of human 
ingenuity, which has revolutionized the whole domain of 
human industry, the steam engine,—a machine which 
‘‘can engrave a seal, and lift a ship of war like a bauble 
in the air; embroider muslin, and forge anchors; cut steel 
into ribands, and impel a loaded vessel against the fury of 
the winds and waves?'’ Was it a man exulting in health 
and muscular energy? No; it was that frail Scotchman, 
James Watt, who, in spite of constant ill health, and the 
depressing influence of severe headaches, of which he 
was the frequent victim, became not only a master of me- 
chanical science, but also curiously Bodie in many 
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branches of antiquity, metaphysics, medicine, and ety- 
mology, and perfectly at home in the details of archi- 
tecture, music, and law. 

Of men in the learned professions it would be easy to 
cite scores who have fought their way to wealth and emi- 
nence in spite of physical infirmity or disease. A notable 
instance of the triumph of the mind over bodily weakness 
was the life of Thomas Spencer Baynes, editor of the 
‘*Encyclopeedia Britanica."’ All his life an invalid,— 
knowing for a long time that his life hung by a thread,— 
he did his work on the last edition of that monumental 
and exhaustive publication with indomitable energy, never 
losing his habitual cheerfulness, but looking at the dread 
shadow that haunted him with ‘‘an eye that kept a pleas- 
ant, even a humorous, twinkle to the last.’’ Not less 
striking was the energy of Dr. Richard F. Littledale, a 
clergyman who died about ten years ago in London, at 
the age of sixty. Though the victim, for twenty-five years, 
of an obscure spinal disease, that kept him in constant 
pain, he wrote commentaries on the Psalms and ‘‘the 
Song of Songs;’’ some powerful controversial works, such 

s ‘‘The Petrine Claims,"’ etc., etc.; a multitude of litur- 
gical and ritual pamphlets and essays; contributed regu- 
larly to the weekly ‘‘Academy "’ reviews of novels and light 
literature, while he was at the same time actively engaged 
in clerical work and lecturing. 

If there is any calling in which a sound and vigorous 
body would seem to be absolutely indispensable to high 
success, it is that of military leadership. The torments of 
hereditary disease, united with the pangs of fever, wrung 
from on in one of the most critical periods of his 
career, the exclamation that the first requisite of good 
generalship is good health. On three memorable occa- 
sions—at the battles of Borodina, Leipsic, and Waterloo, 
~—we know that even his eagle eye was dimmed by phys- 
ical suffering. Yet, on the other hand, was not Rome's 
greatest captain, ‘‘the foremost man of all the world,”’ 
that monstrum horribile celeritatis et vigilantie,—as 
Cicero calls him in a letter to Atticus,—Julius Caesar,— 
was not he a man of slender frame and delicate constitu- 
tion, a victim of violent headaches and epilepsy? These 
things did not prevent him from becoming one of the fore- 
most scholars, writers, and orators of his age, or from be- 
coming the master of the world. Was it not a man half 
blind from his youth, and wholly blind in his later years, 


who, early in the fifteenth century, proved the first of en- 

gineers; who helped to defeat the Turks in Hungary and \ 

the French at Agincourt; who won fifteen pitched battles, 

and more than a hundred engagements; who achieved the 

most brilliant of his victories when he could see nothing 

whatever, compelling the Emperor Sigismund to sue for 

peace; and who made the name of Ziska a terror to his en- 

emies throughout Central Europe? 

Tortenson Was Carried in Battle on a Litter 
Who was it that, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- | DURING THIS TIME COMFORT 

oy. —- Cocnetonens. sna wen tae Sie —_ poor 9 | DEMANDS THAT THE FEET 

rom galley to shore and display the standard of St. Mark, 

thus winning a signal triumph for the Crusaders? Was it | BE PROPERLY PROTEGTED-- 

a young man or a middle-aged one, full of health and j 

vigor? No; it was the blind Dandolo, Doge of Venice, NOT IMPRISONED. 

bearing the weight of ninety-one, if not of a hundred years. / 

Again, in the Thirty Years War, what commander was it 2 Grossett shoes are the matured product 

that astonished Europe by the swiftness of his movements; : of nearly twenty years of continuous im- 

who, even more than the _ Turkish captain, Bayazeed, \ . / provement. Their ease, style and wear- 

deserved the name of Iberim, or ‘‘ The Lightning,’’ and 

of whom it was said that he saw with the eyes of Argus, ing qualities make a triple appeal to the 


and fought with the hands of Briarens? It was Tortenson, r—through hi n 
the victor of Schweidnitz and Jankowitz, and other hard net 0 ee eS ee 


fights, —a sufferer from gout, who had to be carried about, | : his pride and his pocket-book. 

even on the battlefield, on a litter. Gibbon, in the.‘‘ De- ; , 
cline and Fall," records similar triumphs of a Turkish UT ie ut ae ee 
commander, who won on his litter, in spite of the same 


disease, a series of brilliant victories over the veteran 4 Soman 900: 008 GE SEM; 
legions of Rome. But to descend to later times, —was not LEWIS A. CROSSETT. Inc 
the one-eyed hero of Aboukir and Trafalgar little, sickly, 7 Mak ” ? 
and lame? Was not the conqueror of Quebec the victim aker 

all his life of a fatal disease, and his constitution ruined at NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
the very time when he scaled the heights of Abraham, de- 
feated Montcalm, and made the name of James Wolf 
memorable to all ages? 

In conclusion I would say that health is a priceless thing; 
but, in view of the facts I have stated, why should any man 
who lacks it be led thereby to despair of worldly success 
or usefulness? Often when nature has been niggard to a 
man of physical vigor,—when she has given him a weak 
or diseased body, which by no possible regimen can be 
made rugged or healthy, she has compensated him by a 
proportional excess of mental power. But even when 
this is not the case, he can accomplish great results, as 
the falling drops of water wear away the rock,—om vi, 
sed saepe cadendo. By concentrating the labors of a life 
on some single worthy object, and putting into it, as Dar- 
win did, every ounce of his force and every hour of his 
time; by economizing and making the most of the golden 
dust of time,—the precious moments, so valueless singly, 
so inestimable in the aggregate, which most men sweep 
out into the waste of existence,—an invalid may often 
achieve greater results than many a robust man who, con- 
fiding in his ability to work and to work with energy at all 
times, lets hours, and days, and weeks run to waste. 








* 7” 
HIS EDUCATION WAS N'T COMPLETE 


No more courteous judge ever presided at a trial than 
the venerable ex-chief justice of the New York Court 
of Common Pleas, Charles P. Daly. The story is still 
told among our New York lawyers how, on one occasion, 
a young attorney, while trying a case, indulged in con- 
siderable vituperation of his opponent's witnesses, finally 


going so far as to answer the court very sharply when re- IVER JOH IAI ON a 
quested to modify his language. BEATS, 
Knowing that Judge Daly was somewhat of a stickler 


for the dignity of the judiciary, lawyers and court at- TOP SNAP 
tendants gazed at the offending attorney in amazement. 
There was a long interval of silence. Finally, the 


IC/ 
judge leaned over the bench and said, with an ironical IVFR JOHN SU ON 
smile :— 

‘*My young friend, before you are as old as I am you SEMI-HAMMERLE 


will have learned that it is about as well to read Chester- 


field as Blackstone."’ — TAL 
x ” IVER: JOH! 


The difference between theory and practice has kept many a 
man from succeeding in life.—SeLectep. 
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Architecture as a 
Profession for Women 


JOSEPHINE WRIGHT CHAPMAN 
PART Il. 


RACTICAL office work should come after the school 

training, and here a girl student will find another 
obstacle in her way, for she will learn that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to gain admittance to an archi- 
tect’s office. There are so many good draughts- 
men to be had that the men in the profession do 
not care to take a woman. Office training, how- 
ever, is most necessary to a student, and this must 
be gained in the office of one of the best men in 
the profession. If the student does not receive 
pay at first, she should, in order to have the train- 
ing, earn her living outside of office hours. She 
must be willing to do work which would be re- 
quired of a boy in the same position. She may 
be obliged to run on errands and take care of the 
office, but she can make herself so useful that, after 
a while, the architect will find it difficult to get 
along without her. Men object to women draughts- 
men, for various reasons, some of which, if a girl 
is forewarned, she may avoid. They consider the 
drawing which girls do weak and finicky beside 
that of men; they object to sending women about 
in stormy weather, and hesitate to ask many things 
of a girl which they would require of a boy. Then, 
too, they complain that women are too talkative in 
an office. A girl might easily remedy all this. If 
she cannot draw, at first, as well as the men, let 
her practice tracing, as a good tracer is always 
useful. 


To Know How to Typewrite Is Important 


Many architects do not feel that they are able 
to employ a typewriter, and here a girl student 
can again be of use. Although I should not want 
a girl who started out as an architect to drift 
into typewriting, yet, while she is serving her ap- 
prenticeship, she can, with a little practice, learn 


. to manipulate the typewriter and thus be of great 


service to heremployer. A great deal of this work 
consists in copying specifications and oftentimes 
does not require speed. By writing these she be- 
comes familiar with technical terms, and learns 
how the work of specifications is done, which will 
be of value to her when she sets out for herself. 
She can also make herself necessary by keeping 
the drawings in order and being able to lay her 
hand on any which are called for. 

As I have said, a girl must not expect to receive 
money for her services, at first, and, if she has no 
means, she must think of ways whereby she can 
earn money outside. She will find this no easy 
task, for the evenings will be the only time in which 
she is free to do this work. If she can learn to 
typewrite specifications intelligently, making her- 
self familiar with technical terms, and also do good 
tracing, she can often do outside work for other 
architects who need extra help. 


It Is not Easy to Learn Architecture 


There is no easy road in architecture. I know 
of no scholarships for women in architectural 
schools, but she must exert every effort to turn her 
hand to something by which to earn her way at 
first. All the while, she must observe the build- 
ing which is going on about her, for, although she 
intends only to practice domestic architecture, she 
must as well know all other branches. Not alone 
should architecture and architectural designing be 
studied, but the different branches of the practical 
part of the work—carventry, plumbing, electricity, 
and all the rest,—should also be learned. 

Although at first it may seem a hard road, after 
the girl has finished her technical education, has 
overcome the prejudice of an architect so-far that 
she has been admitted to his office, and has made 
herself so necessary there, with her tracing and 
typewriting,and by keeping everything in its place, 
that he can not do without her, then her pay will 
commence, small at first, but increasing according 
to her deserts, and, by-and-by, she will receive a 
commission for her first house. Then, her ap- 
prenticeship is over, she is a student no longer, 
she hangs out her modest sign, and, behold, she is 
a full-fledged architect! 

Let me give just a bit of advice to the girl who 
has reached this point. It is the greatest mistake 
in the world to undertake to do business in any 
but a business atmosphere. Rent an office and 
conduct your business as a man would do. Many 
girls-have failed because they undertook to do 


| business at home. People, men in particular, will 
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SUCCESS 


have no confidence in the ability of a woman who 
conducts her business in a womanish way. One 
need not lose a particle of her womanly refine- 
ment, but in business she must be firm and broad 
and business-like if she would gain the confidence 
of men. 

It is a great temptation to a young woman ar- 
chitect to undercharge for her work. If she wishes 
her work to be judged by the same standard as that 
of men, she must follow the principles and schedule 
of prices laid down by the American Institute of 
Architects. Even in her first house, a young ar- 
chitect with the training, technical and practical, 
which she has had, should feel perfect confidence 
in her own ability and should not undervalue it. 
This confidence in her own power will also inspire 
the confidence of her client. 


The Colleges Will Accept Women Students 


It is only recently that the men in the profession 
began to regard women architects as other than a 
huge joke. Lately, however, since woman’s work 
is coming more and more into prominence, they 
are beginning to accept them as fellow workers. 

It will not be long before schools and colleges 
throughout the country will offer to women the 
same advantages for the study of architecture as 
It was only a short time 


spoke to me of the pleasure which he should feel 
whcn women are admitted”to the architectural 
course there. 

There is certainly a place for women in architec- 
ture, and yet in no other profession has woman's 
progress been so slow asin this. To be sure there 
were women practicing architecture ten years be- 
fore the Chicago Exposition, yet few people were 
aware of their existence until Sophia Hayden de- 
signed the Woman’ s Building,in 1893. Since then 
no exposition has seemed complete without a build- 
ing designed by a woman, and woman's work is 
slowly becoming recognized. The women’s club 
movement offers great opportunities for the girl who 
is not content with domestic architecture; for, asa 
club grows, it must have a permanent home, and 
who better than a woman understands the needs of 
a women’s club house? Already there are several 
clubs in different parts of the country whose houses 
are the work of women, and let us hope that others 
will follow their example. It is a singular thing 
that women, as a rule, while they are proud of one 
of their sex who has achieved success in architec- 
ture, do not place the confidence in the woman ar- 
chitect that men do. There is every reason why 
the advent of women in the field should have a 
good influence on the architecture of the future, 
especially on domestic architecture, for woman's 
influence is refining in any branch of art. 

Provided the girls who enter the profession study 
earnestly and conscientiously the underlying prin- 
ciples of architecture, and follow these, combining 
with them their refinement and housewifely in- 
stincts, there seems no reason why the houses built 
by them should not even surpass those of their 
brothers. 


” ™ 
Traveling » Backward 


OrE of the saddest things in the history of col- 

lege graduates is that so many cease to grow 
when they have received their diplomas. On 
graduation day they reach their mental high-water 
mark, but after that the tide gradually ebbs, and 
it never rises quite as high again. 

When just from college, many of these gradu- 
ates impress one as men of great promise; but, 
somehow or other, they remain prospectuses. all 
their lives; they never become published volumes. 
They study law, teach a while, or else, perhaps, 
engage in business, but they do not hold on very 
long anywhere or at anything. They seem to 
lose their grip; and, instead of forging ahead, they 
drift down stream. 

As a rule, a graduate who thus fails to realize 
his promise thinks that, when he receives his 
sheepskin, there is no need for further mental ex- 
ertion on his part. He feels that he has won his 
laurels, and that he can afford to rest upon them. 
After four years’ study in college, he believes that 
he has covered the whole field. Having won a 
diploma, he has no other goal in view. Purpose- 
less, without a life-plan or definite line of work, 
he becomes the most hopeless and pitiable of all 
human beings, —a drifter. 

««How can I overcome this feeling ?’’ hundreds 
of young men are asking. Begin to overcome it 
now! Do not allow it to grow over you like moss 
on a deserted building. Try to abandon the 
thought that your life is purposeless, 
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Embarrassments from a 
Deficient E.ducation 


CHARLES F. THWING 


THE first em barrass- 

ment which I shall 
name affecting a man 
of deficient education 
arises from his own 
feelings. He may be 
educated in part; he is 
able to think, to rea- 
son, to judge, —but he 
is not educated in 
name. This appear- 
ance of nominal edu- 
cation impresses him 
as a serious thing. 
Under it he is uncom- 
fortable. He is un- 
pleasantly conscious of 
what he regards as his 
deficiencies. Others 
may not heed these deficiencies, but he thinks they 
do. A dear friend of mine, one of the ablest and 
most successful manufacturers in America, is go- 
ing through life bemoaning his lack of a college 
education. He isthe only one who bemoans, how- 
ever, for his friends know that he has those 
elements and graces which are supposed to char- 
acterize the college graduate more fully than have 
most graduates themselves. But the judgment of 
his friends does not save him from his uncom- 
fortable consciousness. I once asked a United 
States senator, whose name is known to every 
reader of SUCCESS, to be present at a college cel- 
ebration. His answer was, ‘‘ You don’t want me: 
I am no scholar.’’ Some men who have not re- 
ceived a college education find it hard to be thor- 
oughly at home with those who have received it. 





CHARLES F. THWING, 
President of the Western Re- 
serve University 


Serious Embarrassment Arises froma Conceit 


Another kind of embarrassment also arises, not 
from humble self-consciousness, but from un- 
feigned conceit. The self-assurance of a man of 
this type is sublime. His confidence in himself 
is so ample that it well compensates for a lack of 
confidence of others in him. If he were only em- 
barrassed! His mood of self-satisfaction awakens 
the mood of pity in others. If he only knew 
enough to know that he does not know! He dis- 
cusses most serious and profound problems with 
the easy playfulness of a baby handling sticks of 
dynamite. The embarrassment arising from a de- 
ficient education in a man of self-conceit is an 
embarrassment affecting his frends more than 
himself, but of it he may himself sometimes be- 
come aware in hours of solitude. For his own 
good let us hope so. 

One should not neglect an embarrassment 
springing from ignorance of many usages, forms, 
or customs. These usuages, forms, customs, and 
other ceremonials are usually either social or per- 
sonal, but they may also be ecclesiastical, diplo- 
matic, or even domestic. I do not, of course, 
mean to say that a college is to offer a student a 
compendium on how to behave, or to give to him 
a set of letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son. 
But I do mean that a good college so trains a 
student in the principle of conduct that good rules 
for good behavior he can easily make and easily 
observe for himself. I know a gentleman dis- 
tinguished as a diplomat, at home among princes, 
who, when a student at college, was painfully dif- 
fident, if not awkward. ‘‘I have had him at my 
table,’’ said the wife of a celebrated college presi- 
dent, ‘‘when great beads of sweat would roll from 
his cheeks in his trying self-consciousness.’’ It 
was his acquaintance with usages, forms,customs, 
and ceremonials of various sorts which helped to 
transmute the bashful boy into a dignified and 
happy gentleman of noblest social relations. The 
man who lacks the advantage of a college educa- 
tion’ is in peril of not obtaining an adequate 
acquaintance with the noblest customs and cere- 
monials of the noblest society. 

A fourth embarrassment is of a nature more 
fundamental. It relates to the property of the 
man who finds a new problem set before himself. 
A’ man of education has broad general power 
which: he is able to direct to the performance of 
new duties, and to the answering of questions 
which have. never before been asked of him, If 
he-is not fitted todo a piece of work which is 
offéred him, he is able to fit himself to do it. A 
frignd’ vf min¢, who had just received his first de- 
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M. PHILIPSBORN’S 
Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog 


Showing exclusive styles in 
cloaks, suits and furs for sea- 
son of 1903-4 sent free. 


THIS STYLISH COAT 


S$ =.98 
Prepaid 'S- in U.S. 


Made of black, blue or castor ker- 
sey ; 30 inches long; lined with near- 

silk; set off with wide stitched 
straps of kersey, inlaid 
panne velvet and — 
) ornaments; military vel- 
vet collar; loose back 
with two wide folds; new 
sleeve with gauntlet 
cuff; Sizes, 32 to 44. 
State bust measure when 
ordering. Sent to any ad- 
dress in the United States 
upon receipt of $5 in 
currency or money order. 
Samples of material upon 
request. If garment is 
not entirely satisfac- 
tory return, and your 
money will be re- 




























Write for 
Catalog 636 


Illustrating over 300 
styles of outer garments. 
consisting of a large va- 
riety of 


Ladies’ Cloth and Velour Jackets. 
Ladies’ Cloth and Plush Capes. 
Children’s Jackets. 

Furs of all Descriptions. 

Ladies’ Dress and Walking Suits. 
Ladies’? Dress and Walking Skirts. 
undies’ Waists (Silk, Flannel and Vestings) 
Underskirts. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M. PHILIPSBORN, 138 to 144 State St., Chicago 
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FURNITURE carn 


tor our big 
free furni- 
ture catalog. 
It represents 
the largest 
and most 
complete assort- 
ment in the world of 
FINE MADEFUR- 


dining room, 

room, library, hall, veranda, 
kitchen, store, office or any part 
of ahouse. We sell furniture in 
single pieces at same prices deal- 
ers pay for furniture in wholesale 
uantities, Wesell 

ibrary neem ye 
Bookcases at 4.75 up 


—_—_—_—_——— NT 
99 8aGR SH 


is} 
300060. 








a 
Wood Rockers.at 
Parlor Suites..at 8 Qup 
® and every style and kind of re- 
¥ liable furniture at correspond- 
ingly low prices, From this 
catalog you can select any article of fur- 
niture with best UaNISH E Smes 
economy. 
COM PLE E at tory Bo AES 
rniture, carpets, curtains, 
| stoves, tableware, and every- 
thing needed to furnish and 
adorn a home from top bot- 
tom. Write today statin 
goods wanted and we will sen 
a catalog of the goods desired by 
return mail, free with postage 





Service. 
Individuality. 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Metal trimmings cannot rust. 
50c any shop or by mail. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 223Q, Shirley, Mass. 
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SUCCESS 


gree, was searching the streets of Boston for a job. 
At the door of a bicycle store he read the sign: 
«« Wanted, a teacher of the bicycle.’’ He entered. 
He inquired for the proprietor. ‘‘I wish to ap- 
ply,’’ he said, ‘‘for the place of a teacher of the 
bicycle.’ ‘‘ How long have you ridden the bicy- 
cle?’’ «I have never ridden it.’’ ‘* Never rid- 
den! and yet you come here to ask me to hire you 
as a teacher!’’ exclaimed the proprietor. ‘‘When 
do you wish the exercise to begin ?’’ inquired the 
applicant. ‘*At nine o'clock, to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ ‘*Very well, at nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning I will report to you prepared to take the 
place.’’ He did report and got and kept the 
place. Between the afternoon of one day and the 
morning of the next he fitted himself, with the help 
of a teacher, to ride, and to teach others to ride, 
the bicycle. The qualities which led him into 
this position have made him one of the most suc- 
cessful of American publishers. A college man 
is, I believe, less in peril of becoming dazed, per- 
plexed, or hopeless, before a new and hard problem, 
than a man of deficient training. 


A Good Sense of Values Is often Lacking 


Another embarrassment, and the last which I 
shall name, has its origin in a lack of a sense of 
values. The simple fact that education is de- 
ficient proves that a good sense of values is lack- 
ing, for what is education other than the power of 
weighing evidence? A man of deficient education 
is in danger of making the large small and the 
small large, the significant obscure and the ob- 
scure significant, and of interpreting the perma- 
nent as temporal, the temporal as lasting. What 
belongs in the foreground of the picture he is liable 
to put in the background; he does not understand 
what is principal and what subordinate; and he 
finds it hard to discriminate between the big and 
the great. In action he is subject to the peril of not 
perceiving when to be aggressive, and when to be 
passive; where to put on pressure, and where to 
turn it off; what to emphasize, and what to pass 
over lightly; what to hold on to with the grip of 
death, and what to let go of easily. The lack of 
the sense of valuation is the most common lack 
of a man of deficient education. It is also prob- 
ably the most costly lack. It results in all kinds 
of mistakes and disasters. Alas! the lack of this 
sense is common enough among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. If college graduates possessed 





this sense of valuation perfectly, they would never | 


make mistakes, But there are graduates who have 
been known to make mistakes! Yet, the better 
one’s education is, the more thoroughly assured 
may he be that he will be saved from the embar- 
rassment which inability to reason logically, and 
to make a conclusion wisely is sure to cause. 

» » 


There is no road to success but through a clear, 
strong purpose. A purpose underlies character 
culture, position, attainment of whatever sort. 

‘T. T. MunGer. 
» J 





The Man Who Feels 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 


HE man who feels is a happier wight 
Than the man who is callous and cold, 
For if he weeps in the gloom of night, 
He laughs in the sunbeams’ gold; 
And if the tide of his life runs low, 
It reaches the summits of cheer; 
He knows the heights, as the depths below, 
And he smiles through a pitying tear. 
And after it all, when all is done, 
The world has most of the gladdening sun, 
For the twilight lingers when day is done, 
And the sun's benediction is dear. 


The man who feels is happier far,— 
I say it again and again,— 
Than ever can be, or ever are, 
The pitiless sons of men; 
For if he sighs for his own gray woes, 
He sighs for another's too ; 
If the plant of pain in his bosom grows, 
It is covered by sympathy's dew. 
And after it all, when all is said, 
Still pity and love forever are wed; 
That the heart unfeeling is chill and dead 
Is true, and forever is true. 


The man who feels is a dear God's gift 
To a sorrowful, travailing world; 
By the hands that the burdens of life uplift 
Is the flag of our peace unfurled. . 
We need not the souls that are callous as Fate, 
And selfish, and wedded to greed, 
But the pitying tear for our fallen estate 
We need,—and we ever shall need. 
And after it all, when all is past, 
’Tis the deed of love that alone may last, 
And the rest is chaff in the winnowing blast; 
In the garden of life, a weed. 





























Suit Made $ 


to Measure {2 


Fine All-Wool 
Tailor-Made 
Cashmere or 
Worsted Suit 


Your Ghoice of a variety of 
colorings and weaves; and all 
the newest patterns just from 
woolen mills. We 
direct special atten- 
tion to the fabrics. 
The cloth is speciall 
woven from new, hig’ 
grade wool ; it is close 




































thegarmentswill hold 
their shape. Before 
cutting into the cloth 
for each suit, the suit 
pattern is thoroughly 
shrunken. Our _ cut- 
ters are first-class 
workmen, who incor- 
porate into the suit 
the latest style, and 
take into account the 
various little differ- 
ences in build 

man possesses. The 
suit is lined throughout with 
“Bullis”’ serge.and the sleeve 
linings are of the celebrated 
“Fowler” silesia. All trim- 
mings are the very bes‘ 
and _ buttonholes are han 
finished. ‘he pants pockets 
are made of strong drilling, 
and all the findings are su 
as only can be secured in the 
high grade merchant-tailor 
article. Our measure and 
order blank will enable you 
to take your own measure- 
ment accurately, and a oi 
fect fit is guaranteed. e 
are manufacturers, import- 
ers and custom tailors, and 
guarantee our $12.00 suits 
to be equal in wear to the 
best suits = can obtain 
from your local dealer for Twenty Dol- 
lars, while in style and fit our garments 
are incomparably superior to any but 
the product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers throughout the United 
States we are giving on the first order received from any 
one person, a handsome suit case, which we use to ship 
the suit. The suit case that goes with each suit is most 
presentable and would cost in your local store from $2 to $4. 
A trial is all we ask. You run no risk in ordering from 
us, a8 we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We do not ask bho 
to pay for the goods before seeing them. We send them by - 

ress ©. O. D., with the privilege of examination at Express 

fice, and if the suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, 
ie not accept it; it will be returned to us at our expense. 

he suit shown in the picture is our No. a is a sensible, 
becoming suit to most gentlemen. The price is $12.00, It is 
entirely new, out of the ordinary and very stylish. Samples of 
cloth that make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogne, which contains styles and samples varying in price 
from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 


Samples of Cloth Free 


will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
Remember, we have no agenis,-no branch stores, and no con- 
nection with any other clothing concern. Our business has 
been established 40 years. Write to-day for samples. Address 


Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. Q, South Bend, Ind. 


Reference: Citizens Natl. Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
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Se" Root Violins 


from the Makers and on trial. Be sure 

the instrument suits you before you buy it. 
That is the only sure way. Prices from $3.00 

to $40.00. We do not sell through dealers, but 
save you their profit and allow long trial before 


purchase. Send for handsome catalogue FREE. 


Thousands 


Use 
MANDOLINS 


We send them toyou on longtrial soyou canjudge of tone and be 
suited before you buy. Fully guaranteed by us. I’rices from $4.00 
te $50.00. Send for newillustrated catalogue telling everything. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, 356 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


READABLE AT NIGHT 


ANY BRIGHT BOY and signs can make $6.00 to 


$8.00 per day. Apply at once for local agency. Address 


AMERICAN DOOR PLATE CO. 
Ashton, illinois. 














selling our luminous door plates 





Be Your Own Dermatologist. 


THe Macic Hanp 


A Modern Bezoar, or Madstone, for Developing the 
Mascles of the Face and Clearing the Complezien. 
A Marvellous Instrument Perfected by the World's 
weer | Dermatologist, for Self-Treatment and 
Beauti' ying the Skin, 

tion, Send for particulars. 





Sells on sight and applica” 


Price, $2.00. Agents Wanted. 
JOHN HUMPHREY, 105 W. 724 St., New York, Inventor 
of ical Bezoar pand Cream. At dealers or by mail, 26c. 
Send 12 wrappers of either and I will send you a Magic free. 


Trape-Mark. 











Three Great Artists 


and the 


APOLLO 


PATTI 
and 


APOLLO 


The Apollo Piano Player I 
have purchased from you is 
marvellous. I cannot find 
words to express my admiration 
for this most wonderful inven- 
tion. I have seen others but 
yours is the one I consider per- 
fect both for Piano and Voice. The transposing device 
is most ingenious, and I congratulate you on this greatest 
ll musical invention. 


y Pe Be tt 
6--e 
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NORDICA 
and the 
APOLLO 


It gives me great pleasure 
to speak of the artistic merit 
of your Apollo piano player. 
It is one of the greatest fac- 
tors of our day in the devel- 
opment of musical taste by 
enabling everyone possessing 
inate talent to gain true ap- 
preciation of music—both 
classic and modern. As an 
accompaniment to the voice 
it certainly has a great future. 
Wishing you all the success you deserve, I am, Sincerely, 
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VA Lives 


CALVE 
and the 


APOLLO 


Of all instruments of this 
kind, the Apollo is without 
doubt the most perfect. I am 
absolutely ravished and enchant- 
ed with the instrument. The 
simplicity of its mechanism, 
which allows of all shades and 
expressions, and the possibility 
of transposing by it, make of it 
a very unique instrument. 

Allow me, therefore, gentle- 
men, to congratulate you and 
Yours very truly, 


Lorne le 
V/)//4 A— mae 
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[hese great musical stars speak in high 
te ; of the APOLLO because of its virtues. 
We have thousands of other unsolicited 
estimonials from the greatest musicians of 
present age. 

That the APOLLO PIANO PLAYER ranks 
as the best is evinced by its exclusive use in 
the homes and palaces of the following prom- 
inent persons : 


THE LATE POPE LEO XIill, 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY, 
PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, 
DUKE OF HESSE, 

PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE 
THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY, 
THE MARQUIS OF BATH, 

THE RT. HON. LORD BURTON, 
EARL PAULETT, 

COUNTESS OF LEICESTER, 
COUNTESS OF KINGSTON, 

and hundreds of others. 


When contemplating the purchase of a 
Piano Player write for our handsomely 
istrated FREE booklet telling all about 
APOLLO, also giving list of our agents 
your vicinity, where you can see and hear 

Ct perrorm. 


THE 





accept my best wishes. 





APOLLO CO., New York, 101 Fifth Avenue. 
The Apollo Co., Boston, 120 Boylston Street. 
The Apollo Co., London, West, 119 Regent Street. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO., 
397 to 403 West Madison Street, Chicago. 














SUCCESS 
The Necessity of Caring for the Voice 


SIBYL SANDERSON 
[Concluded trom page 554) 


come within that range and give a singera chance 
to keep her voice in perfect harmony. Waiting 
for the soul-splitting ‘‘C’’ does not enthrall an 
audience half so much as a beautiful a7za in the 
medium register sung with care and modulation 
from beginning toend. In such an aria the voice 
is equally distributed; in the high ‘‘C’’ composi- 
tions, much has to be slurred in order to hold 
the note. 

A knowledge of languages is almost indispen- 
sable,—I might say that it is absolutely indis- 
pensable. The productions of Mozart, Schubert, 
Weber, Rossini, Brahms, and other such com- 
posers must be sung in their original tongues in 
order to produce the best effect. These composers 
knew the rare art of wedding words to sounds. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan understood this art in its highest 
sense, and some of his oratorios and light operas 
contain splendid examples for a student. ‘‘The 
Lost Chord’’ is representative of this art. Each 
tone echoes the word it sounds, and much of the 
quality of its rare beauty is lost when it is ren- 
dered in a foreign tongue. 

Long, rugged, and difficult is the road to grand 
opera. The amount of study that one must do 
before the footlights can be reached is something 
appalling. It must be because the voice is a 
tender thing, and, as such, must needs be cared 
for most cautiously. The time between the first 
lesson at ‘‘attacking tones’’ and studying a reper- 
toire must be passed slowly,—so slowly, in fact, 
that progress will hardly be noticed. In singing 
that is the only way to make any progress. When 
a réle is to be studied, then another sphere must 
be entered, where feeling, style and declamatory 
power are mastered. 
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The “We” That Wins 


ROBERT WEBSTER JONES 


YOUNG man employed in a responsible position by a 
great corporation was recently discharged to make 
room for another. Surprised and mortified, he sought an 
explanation from the manager of his department. ‘‘ Will 
ou kindly tell me why you do not want me any longer ?"’ 
he asked. 

‘*Certainly,’’ was the reply; ‘‘it is because you always 
said ‘you,’ instead of ‘we.’”’ 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“T mean just that! You never said, ‘We’ should do 
so and so; or ‘WE’ ought to follow out such-and-such 
a policy. It was always ‘YOU’ in referring to this com- 
pany, of which you were a part. In speaking to a fellow- 
employee about our business, you would say ‘THEY,’ 
(meaning this company,) instead of ‘WZ.’ This lack of 
a live personal interest in the success of the concern was 
expressed in your actions, no less than by your words. I 
should advise you to seek employment with some com- 


| pany to which you can refer as ‘ WE.’ 


A common criticism of an ambitious young man is: 
‘He acts as if he owned the concern, and he’s only a 
clerk.’’ It is the young man who works as if he did own 
the concern who often becomes the owner in time. 

“‘We're going to pay a dividend of ten million dollars 
next month,"’ proudly remarked an office boy to a waiting 
visitor in the reception-room of a railway president. That 


boy's salary is five dollars a week. He is on the right | 


track. 

But it is necessary to think WE and act WE every hour 
of every day, as well as to say WE. WE means US, 
union, solidity, codperative enthusiasm. YOU means the 
other fellows. It's the WE that wins! 


He Never Came Back 


EX-GOVERNOR N. O. MURPHY, of Arizona, and Joseph 

Reynolds, of Chicago, were passing the large offices of 
the late Philip Armour’s packing concern when Mr. Rey- 
nolds suddenly turned to Mr. Murphy and said, ‘‘I want 
to introduce you to Phil Armour to prove to you that a 
man of his standing is approachable.’’ As Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Murphy entered the offices, Mr. Armour came 
hastily forward and, after being introduced, said: ‘‘ This 
man started my brother and myself in business with two 
thousand dollars, and now I want to introduce you to the 
youngest member of this firm,’’ and he laid his hand on 
the head of an office boy. ‘‘As soon as we take a boy or 
a man into this office,’’ continued Mr. Armour, ‘‘we con- 
sider him on the highway to a partnership in this busi- 
ness. I believe in encouraging bright, capable boys in 
getting ahead.” 

“‘Mr. Armour,” said Mr. Murphy, ‘‘I suppose you are 
frequently importuned by those who claim relationship." 

‘‘Almost every day,"’ said Mr. Armour, ‘‘some one 
comes into this office, informs me he is a blood relative, 
and asks for financial assistance. 
such an individual came here and asked to see me. 
‘You're not an Armour,’ I replied; ‘an Armour never 
wore a soiled collar and a streak of soot behind his ear. 
My dear fellow, you're positively offensive.’ 

“‘The man persisted that he was an Armour, and to verify 
it he = out the tag at the bottom of his shirt-bosom, 
on which was written in faded indelible ink the name 
* Armour.’ 

‘‘Turning to my financial man,"’ continued Mr. Ar- 
mour, ‘‘I said, ‘Give this man a hundred dollars, see him 
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tee, WE CLOTHE A MAN 
_ 

from 

head 


to foot with a styl- 








Z Beaver Over- 
fine velvet collar, ~ ifaime, 
velvet co serge 
etc. Cloth, workmanship and 

trimmings first class. 








for 
made-to-order nf 
ing for Men’s All-Woo 
Overcoats 63.75 Pe, Ulsters 
Pea Jackets and Vests @4.50 u 
We are head- b] 

ia ts nd Gap Und a article that 

a! jerwear, and every @ man 
wears. Eve’ at wholesale prices % less than retail- 
ers. If interested write for our free 


‘runh-John My Smyth Co. ais s rons 


FINE VIOLIN QUTFIT saps 


and mackintoshes at rang- 
Suits at@4.50 up, Trousers $1.25 up, 
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= cake of rosin, 
fingerboard chart and a self-teaching instruction book. 
allpackedina neat mar- ’ Send 
bleized violin case, 







8 us 
82.95 and we will send Zz the violin outfit exactly as de- 
scribedabove. Useit idays and if unsatisfactory for an 
reason whatever return it and we will refund your 2. 
We are head- Violins, Guitars, 
quarters for § Banjos, music 
boxes, band instruments and musical goods of all kinds at 
wholesale prices. of musical instru- 
Write for ou ments which 


r re 
catirel ine. SOHN Me Smyth Co. const. chicago 





S40 FT HAND 


8 a simple, practical and common-sense 
methed that can be learned in ten days. Thousands of young men 
and women all over the country have mastered this system after try- 
ing many others in vain. Complete, 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. 
FRANK P. KRUGER, 43 






orth Henry S8t., Brooklyn,N. 


BIN TEN DAYS 


Not many days ago | 


on a train for the most distant point, and watch that train | 


pull out of the station.’"’ 





HARMACY by MAIL 


Complete Pharmaceutical Education equal to resi- 

dent college course—Guarantee to make you a regis- 

tered pharmacist. Special October offer. Write now. 
NATIONAL CO ESPONDENCE 8C LS, 

41 N. Penn’a Street, INDIANAPOLIS, U. 8. A. 


LEARN ADWRITING $4 





‘*Theory and Practice of Advertising,” 
Filey complete Lessons in one volume. Sold all over the 
world. Second Edition. 


$1.00 Particulars free. 


GEO. W. WAGENSELLER, LL.D., 135 Sugar St., Middleburg, Pa. 
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Depositors in 
every state in the 
Union— 
In Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Canada, the 
Philippines, Cen- 
tral and South America— 
and even in many of the European 
Countries. 

Thousands of dollars coming through 
the mails every day—and never a 
dollar lost. 

Uncle Sam is a trusty messenger. 


Would you like to know 


more about the Banking by Mail sys- 
tem of this Bank? 
Send for handsomely illustrated book- 
let describing the bank and its facilities. 
A glance at the personnel of the board 
of directors will satisfy you of its sound- 
ness and trustworthiness. 


4 Per Cent. Interest Compounded 





semi-annually on all savings accounts. 
DIRECTORS 


H. C. FRICK 
Frick Building 

A. W. MELLON 
President Mellon Nation- 
al Bank 

H. C. McCELDOWNEY 
President Union Trust 
Company 

CHARLES LOCKHART 
Capitalist 

F. J. HEARNE 
Capitalist 

J. M. SCHOONMAKER 


B. 
Vice-President ceeeets 
C 


and Lake Erie Railroa 
Company 

JAMES H. LOCKHART 
541 W = St. 

J. B. FINLEY 
FE scaly Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal 
and Coke Company 

JAMES McCREA 
First Vice-President Penn- 
sylvania Lines 

GEO. I. WHITNEY 
Whitney & Stephenson 
Frick Building 

GEO. E. SHA 


P. C. KNOX a 

‘Attorney-General United 
States 

| JAMES H. HYDE 
Vice-Pres. maa Life 

Assurance Society 

D. E. PARK 

Park Building 

WILLIAM B. SCHILLER 
—- National Tube 


w, x. FREW 
et Frick Building 


F.d 
MF nt preg & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. 

FRANK B. SMITH 
Vice-President and Mana- 
ger Crucible Steel Co. of 
America 
EDWARD A. WOODS 
Manager Equitable Life 
Assurance Soc iety 

R. B. MELLON 
Vice-President Mellon Na- 
tional Bank 

H. C. FOWNES 
President Carrie Furnace 

| Company 


Ww 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & Beal 
Carnegie Building 


The Union 
Savings Bank 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Frick Building, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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How to Invest Money 


Safely and Profitably® 


EDWARD E. HIGGINS. 


1V.—Government, State and 
Municipal Bonds 
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HE word ‘‘bond”’ carries with it, to many persons, the 
idea of absolute security and conservative investment. 
“‘Stocks’’ are supposed to be speculative,—not suited to 
the widow or orphan,—the mere plaything of fortune. 
But the ‘‘bond!’’ Ah! here we have something solid, 
something substantial, something conservative and sure: 
This, I say, is, or has been until recent years, the popu- 
lar belief, but cruelly has the public been undeceived. 
Reorganizations, scalings down of interest and principal, 
heavy shrinkages in market prices,—all these have been a 
characteristic of bonds hardly less than of stocks. 

The reason is not far to seek. A bond is merely a 
promissory note given usually (but not necessarily, ) by a 
government or a corporation. It may be secured or un- 
secured. A debenture bond is often only an unsecured 
note,—just an evidence of indebtedness such as Tom, 
Dick or Harry might give to his tailor. A collateral trust 
bond is secured by the deposit with some trustee of other 
stocks, or bonds, or mortgages, the value of which is 
more or less problematical,—even ‘‘cats and dogs,’’ in 
Wall Street parlance. A mortgage bond is secured by a 
mortgage, or deed of sale to a trustee, of the property mort- 
gaged, the sale being conditioned, however, on the failure 
of the party giving the bond to pay interest and principal 
when due. The property mortgaged may be a thousand 
acres of salt marsh in Patagonia, or a factory plant, or 
bare ‘‘good will,’’ or a mere earning power. 

In some respects, the ordinary promissory note of a cor- 
poration is even better security than its bond. A creditor 
can bring pressure to bear for the payment of a com- 
pany’s short time promissory note much more quickly 
than he can on a bond, not only because the principal of 
the bond may not be due for many years, and suit to recover 
principal can not, therefore, be entered, but also because 
the bonds themselves are often so worded as to provide 
that interest must be in default for six months or even a 
year before the trustee is authorized to begin proceedings 
to foreclose the mortgage. Even then, such proceedings 
may be fought in the courts for a long while, the bond- 
holders meanwhile having no income, while the market 
for the sale of the bonds may be utterly destroyed. 

Look carefully, therefore, to your security, my friends, 
and do not consider that a mere-piece of engraved paper, 
which can be produced in any quantity desired for about 
two cents per thousand dollars of par value, is a thing 
of worth merely because itis called a ‘‘bond.’’ Let your 
investigation into the value behind the bond be as deep as 
circumstances will permit, or, if you can not personally 
make such an investigation, at least have your lawyer or 
your banker give you a memorandum of four things, viz.-: 
(a,) the property securing your bond; (b, ) the value of that 
property as estimated by parties who are supposed to 
make it their business to know; (c,) the earning power of 
the property during the last financial year; and (d,) the 





*Previous articles in this series have appeared in Success for 
March, April, and May, 1903. 














One dollar will open an account with 


The Federal Trust Company | | 


and if one dollar a week is deposited with 
us for twenty years at 4% interest com- 
unded semi-annually, you will have jf 
1,588.22. Larger sums grow in like pro- | 
portion. 


We accept deposits of any amount from 
one dollar up and pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually. 

If you are getting but 3% you can make 
an increased interest earning of 33%% by 
sending your money to us. 

Your money earns interest from the day 
deposited if left 30 days or longer. You may 
withdraw it at any time without notice. 

Our pro 1 ee is better than Gilt Edge 
Stocks and Bonds. Your principal never 
fluctuates. We pay larger interest and pay 
on small amounts as well as large. 


Banking by mail is absolutely safe, con- 
venient and simple. Thousands of or ae 
tors from all parts of the world testi 
its value. 


Ours is a Big, Strong Savings Bank with 
immense capital and a strong official board 
back of it. See below list of directors. 

Ohio laws afford absolute protection to 
depositors in its savings banks. 


Write for Booklet “A,” “ Banking by Mail.” 


DIRECTORS. 
eocgh C C, Cpeartes, Banker and Vessel 0 

i rt, Hart & Co., Wholesale Mintinery 
Wie. Président Coal & Iron’ Nat. Bank; Vice-Presi- 
dent Steel Steamshi oo 

Frank M. Osborne 8. Coal and Iron Nat. Bank; 
President Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 

Harvey D. Ms pm er, Goulder, Holding & Masten, At- 
torneys-at- President Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce ; rg Ew H, Bankers’ pe Cc z ; Director 
McKinley National Memorial Associatio 

Wm. H. Lamprecht, The Lamprecht Br ron ‘Co., Bank- 
ers; Director Colonial National }, So. Cievelana 
Bankin .; Caxton Savings & Ba 

Lucien B. Hall, Benton, Myers & Co., Wholeanie 
~y gists ; Director The’ Cleveland Savings & Bai 


Cc hares. W. Baine, peaver Dam Coal Co. 

Sol. M. Hexter, 8. M. Hexter & Co., Im poe Presi- 
dent Muncie, Hartford & Ft. Wayne 

Fred. T. by me! {meres - Man abaaen Syndicate; 
Treas. and . Cleveland, Elyria & Western 
Pat Direc stor Colon i National Bank. 

William H. aN he ah & The Cleveland Hizdranlic. 
Press Bric Cleveland Builders’ Ex- 
change; bir be tt the Bankers National Bank ; 
ident National Brick Manufacturers’ Associatio’ 

be! 6. matthews, ney at. -Law; Sec’y a 

kewood Savings & Banking Co. 

Alton C. Dustin, Hoyt, Dustin « nely, Pectin 

aw; Tes. an reas. Ft. —_ & W R 

‘Director Windemere Sav. & Bkg. Co.; Director 

Sandisk Portland Cement Co.; Vice-President Hu- 
ron Realty Co. 


CAPITAL $1,500,000, 


CLEVELAND, OHITIO.] 
‘“*The City of Banks.’’| 
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In Selecting 
a Depository 


Figure on 
SECURITY 


Pittsburg Trust Co. has 
Capital, Surplus and Profits of 
$6,000,000.00 and a Board of 
Directors whose names are an 
assurance of integrity and conservatism. 


Figure on RETURNS 


Pittsburg Trust Co. pays 4% interest, 
ompounded every six months, on Savings 
and 2% on ordinary Checking 

The great industries and numer- 
ous facilities for profitable investment in Pitts- 
burg enable the payment of these rates. 


Figure on SERVICE 
and ACCOMMODATION 


Pittsburg Trust Co. offers courteous 
treatment, the privilege of withdrawing $100 
from your Savings Account every two weeks 
without notice, and a very simple system of 


Banking by Mail 


Merely send your first deposit of any 
amount from $1.00 up, by check or other- 
wise, stating whether you wish to open a 
Savings or a Checking Account. With- 
drawals are remitted in New York exchange 
upon request. 


- Deposits, $10,000,000.00 
Write for Booklet No. 2, ‘* Banking by Mail’ 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 
Pittsbu rg, Pa. 


Deposits, 
Accounts. 











You Can’t Fail 


If There’s Any “GO” in You 


In arnt? Then get ont of it. Learn advertising, the new 
profession; it’s uncrowded; it pays well; competent men and 
women are in demand. The Helms course of ad-writing has 
been snecessfully tanght by mail for the past two years. The 
graduates, without a single excep- 
tion, endorse it. They ’re all quite 
willing to do this, because they ‘re 
all in good positions, obtained 
and held because 


They Know 
the Business 


This course is not taught by 
“form letters.” Every lesson is 
prepared and corrected by Mr. 
Helms himself, and is accom- 
panied by a letter personally dic- 
tated by him. He has no assis- 
tants. Consequently, but two 
hundred pupils can be taught at 
one time. Only thirty more will 





I invite my pupils to 


ask questions, with the be accepted now. If you’re will- 

Seearance that ne will ing to give up about three hours a 

hr tnak ocak ae ie week, and to ask questions abont 
whatever features of the work are not clearly understood, 
you may be one of the thirty, and you’ll be equipped in four 
to six months. Only earnest men and women are wanted in 
this course. Their instructor will be no less conscientious 
in his work. 

Interested? Write at once, for further details, to 


ELMER HELMS, 
Room 8, 11 East 16th St., New York 


Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker 
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surplus of this earning power over the interest on your 
bond. Even then you have only a part of the story, for 
there are many more things which the really skillful in- 
vestor will have to know before he trusts his money in the 
hands of another, but you will at least be better off than 
if you do not make this preliminary investigation, and you 
will perhaps be in a position to compare one investment 
with another, market prices considered. 


Government Bonds 


The highest grade of bond to be found in the markets 
of the world is undoubtedly the simple promise to pay of 
the government of the United States of America. It is 
secured by no definitely named collateral or mortgage, 
but it has behind it the good faith and almost boundless 
wealth of a happy, contented, prosperous, and essentially 
honest people, represented by a strong and stable govern- 
ment. Such a people would submit to any amount of 
taxation rather than default upon its obligations, and the 
power of taxation in the United States is practically lim- 
itless though little used, while the actual outstanding debt 
is ridiculously small as compared with that of any other 
great nation of the globe. A permanent default in the 
bonds of the United States Government is practically in- 
conceivable, its borrowing power is therefore unlimited, 
and the rates of interest which it has to pay are lower 
than those of any other nation. 

Next to United States bonds in point of intrinsic safety 
come the bonds of the British government, usually known 
as ‘‘consols,'’—these being bonds representing the ‘‘con- 
solidated indebtedness’’ of the British nation. Next to 
these come, perhaps, the three per cent. ‘‘rentes’’ of the 
French republic, practically all of which are eagerly ab- 
sorbed by the thrifty and economical French people them- 
selves, so that they are rarely found in outside hands. 

The British people are large investors in the bonds of 
their own government and the governments of foreign 
nations. Great national loans are often negotiated in 
London, or through international banking houses reaching 
London, America, Paris, and Berlin investment circles. 
During the past two or three years a little of the surplus 
wealth of some of the great American families is sup- 
posed to have been placed in foreign government bonds 
as well as a small portion of the investment funds of some 
of the great insurance companies, but the American mar- 
ket for foreign government bonds has been, until recently, 
extremely limited, as the opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment in this rich, new country of ours are far more 
attractive. 

A rough idea of the relative credit standing of the dif- 
ferent countries of the world may be gained from the fol- 
lowing table,showing the prices in London and New York 
(in August, 1903,) of the long-time government bonds of 


the countries named :— 
Market Price 








United States 2-percent. . . ..... . 107 
4-per a ee ee 
British Consols 2%-percent.. ....... gr 
Indian Government 2%-percent. . . . . . . 83 
French Rentes 3-percent. . ....... =. 97 
German Imperial 3-per cent. . «os 2 as = Mee 
Hungarian 4-per cent. Gold Rentes .. . . . x01 
Italian Government s5-percent.. . . . . . . w0r% 
oe Sterling 4-per cent. ‘ os). = oe LO 
ussian 4-per cent. . . . Sicthy Sy <a dnc a 
— 4-percent. . ys & 8 oe ee On ene 
ruguayan 3%-per Maes ss St Lee 58 
Venezuelan 3-percent. . ys ; jie ae 
Argentine 5-per cent. . ee a @ 4  y e Se 
Brazilian 4-per cent. . . . Wa So at - 76% 
Chilian 4%-per cent. . . os. ew 2% Te 84 


State Bonds 


Bonds of the sovereign states forming the American 
union, form, almost without exception, sound, safe and 
conservative investments. They, too, are secured by 
almost unlimited wealth and taxing power. Defaults of 
either principal or interest have been rare indeed, except 
in a few of the Southern states during the reconstruction 
period; and a state needs only to announce its wish to 
borrow money on its gold bonds, to quickly secure favora- 
ble bids and an immediate absorption of the issue by the 
investing public. 

An inspection of the figures showing the assessed valu- 
ation, the wealth per capita, and the percentage of the net 
debt to the assessed valuation of all the American states, 
shows a wonderful degree of prosperity and safety. The 
total net debt of no less than thirty-one states out of the 
entire forty-eight is below one per cent. of the assessed 
valuation, while the percentage of net debt to assessed 
valuations exceeds two per cent. with only eight states. 


business corporations or individuals in proportion to their 
total assets, and it will be readily seen how strong finan- 
cially are most of the American states, and how unlimited 
should be their borrowing power. 

The total wealth of one state, Massachusetts, exceeds 
one thousand dollars per capita ($1,464); seventeen states 
have a wealth of from five hundred dollars to one thousand 
dollars per capita; and fifteen states, only, have less than 
two hundred and fifty dollars per capita; the wealth be- 
ing measured in each instance by the assessed valua- 
tions, which are doubtless well below, in the aggregate, 
the real values of the property covered. 


Municipal Bonds 


In selecting municipal bonds for investment more care 
and discrimination must be exercised than is required for 
government or state bonds. A municipality is not a sov- 
ereign state but merely a business corporation chartered, 
like any other corporation, by the state and subject to 
state control. Its function is to provide water, sewage 
and light to its inhabitants, and to carry on certain other 
business enterprises which can in theory be done better 











by the whole people working through its representatives 


Compare such figures as these with the indebtedness of | 
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Make your savings earn for you as much as is consist- 
ent with absolute safety. 

The INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. is thor- 
oughly responsible. Its business, established 10 years, is 
free from speculative features. Under New York Banking De- 

partment ——* and regularly 


SRY 55a an 
5% rem) 


Ra 


which bear earnings for every day 
Invested. Write for particulars and 

ments. Capital and Sur 
plus, $1,100,000. Assets, $1,600,000, 
epg ne SAVINGS & LOAN 
CO. 1133-A-Broadway, New York. 


A New Idea 


Banking By Mail 


We issue something entirely new and original 
in the form of a transferable certificate of deposit 
coors applied for) for 1, 2, > 40r 5 years, 
with Interest Coupons Attach paying 


4% 


annually, that is a little bit the best proposition 
ever made to depositors by a conservative bank- 
ing institution. A $1,000 deposit earns you $20.00 
every six months. Book accounts from $1 up, 
solicited, on which we pay 4%. 


KNOW MORE ABOUT IT. 


We issue a Free Book giving facts about our 
= that we believe will convince you that this 

ank is the bank for your savings account. It 
also tells why this is one of Ly s staunchest 
banking houses. Ask for ws 


The Central Savings Bank, TOMO.” 
















Comfort and Luxury at All Times and 
Places 
The ORIGINAL and mechanically perfect 


STAR 
Safety Razor 


guarantees you not only comfort but 
juxury in your daily shave. If you 

are traveling, you will find it moat 

convenient, perfectly safe, and 

to manipulate. During the 

ot weather it guarantees you 

, ee face rash or any other 

discomfort found by using a 

razor not in condition, which 

is apt to be the case while 

away from home. 

The Star Safety Razor as made by Kampfe Bros. (ori- 
inal inventors of the safety razor) for over 28 years, is used 
aily by over 5,000,000 people. This proves it to be a razor of 

merit. Imitators have tried to copy our razor, but if you insist 
upon getting the ‘*3 STARS” (our trade-mark), you will be 
sure of 4 hetg Every razor is carefully tested before 
leaving our factory. 

H NEW STAR STROPPER guarantees absolute 
perfection to the user of the razor. Send for catalogue. 
Razors, Complete, | ay 00, New yd ‘Strepper, $1.50 
» $3.50 and u 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade ‘St. » New York 
Or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery. 


emer 
A Manager Wanted 
A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We want a bright young man or woman to take the man 
ment of our Newspaper | a Agency. 
This work can jon with any 
office work. Many people have mate a handsome fortune 
out of the N ego ose to estab Business. WHY 
NOT YOU? We op ky establish branches of our 
Agency all over : e = and Canada. Our 
—— will pay from Seon. 00 to #1,200 per =. 
Others are making it, why +4 yout Ad 


The Griimiaux News and Subscription Co. 
LEROY,N.Y.,U.S.A.  Jncorporated} 
P, 8.—If 7 are not interested or you do not happen to have 


son who — take up this work, you may 
'w of someone who has. 




















INVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN 
COUNTRY BANK STOCK. 


Can furnish stock in best Banks in the West, in $25, ber 4 $100 
amounts, which pay from 10 to 20%, absolutely "safe. 'Addre 
STEPHEN BROWN, - - - Rush Springs, Sette Ter. 


Send us your address and we will 

ur show yes how to make $3 a day 

— ro | sure; we furnish the 

teach you free; you 

work in ay locali where 3 mm live. Send us your address 








and we will explain the business fully ; remember w CT 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day } work, absolutely sure. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING co, Box 1021, Detroit, Wich. 
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than by individual interests. The mayor and council of 
a municipality are merely the business agents of the people 
and are supposed to handle the municipal business in an 
economical manner, assessing the cost of the municipal 
undertakings equitably upon the whole people. 

The business of a municipality may be managed well or 
ill,—economically or extravagantly. A municipality, like 
any other corporation, may be solvent or insolvent, but, if 
the latter, insolvency takes a form somewhat different 
from that of an ordinary corporation. 

The constitution of most states provides that the mu- 
nicipalities may not create an indebtedness greater than a 
certain percentage of the total assessed valuation of real 
estate, or of real and personal estate. In New York this 
debt limit is ten per cent. of the real estate valuation. 
Owing, however, to the unbusinesslike methods and 
wasteful extravagance of the ‘‘city fathers’’ of not a few 
municipalities, the debt limit has been nearly or quite 
reached, and further borrowing power can only be ob- 
tained by increasing the assessed valuations. This is a 
very unpopular measure and is adopted only as a last 
resort. : 

One consequence of this condition is that there have 
been, for one reason and another, altogether too many 
issues of municipal bonds which have been pronounced 
by the courts illegal, and, while those municipalities which 
care anything about their credit always find some way of 
treating the investor in these illegal bonds with justice, 
there have been many cases where municipalities have 
claimed that they could do nothing to repair the damage 
to innocent investors in these illegal issues, and the latter 
have lost their investments partially or completely. 

Another consequence is practical insolvency. One of 
our greatest American municipalities is to-day suffering 
most seriously from lack of borrowing power and of suf- 
ficient revenue to meet its annual expenses. ‘Teachers 
and other city employees are kept waiting many months 
for their salaries; there is no money to spend even on re- 
pairing existing pavements, to say nothing of laying new 
ones, and the conditions confronting this municipality 
have become really most serious from every standpoint, 
in spite of the fact that the collective wealth of the com- 
munity is enormous. ‘This illustrates the care which must 
be taken in investing money in municipal bonds. 

The best way, as a rule, is to ask some banker or relia- 
ble broker to give you the benefit of his experience, and 
particularly to ask him to find out whether the municipality 
in whose bonds you are planning to invest has reached 
anywhere near its debt limit, and if its annual income ma- 
terially exceeds its expenses. It is also well to know if its 
bonds carry sinking-fund provisions, and if these provi- 
sions have been met up to date. 

The care taken by the laws of most of the wealthy states 
of the country to safeguard the interests of savings bank 
depositors have led to-specific detailed regulations as to 
the investments which savings banks are permitted to 
make with their depositors’ money. A certain percentage 
of these investments may be loaned on bond and mort- 
gage, secured by real estate; another percentage may be 
loaned on United States government and state bonds; 
and another percentage on municipal bonds of certain 
carefully specified cities and towns of the United States. 
The savings banks in New York State, for example, are 
permitted to invest in the bonds of New York State mu- 
nicipal corporations and in the following list of outside 
municipalities, an inspection of which list may be of inter- 
est, as showing the cities whose credit stands high in 
America:— 


Boston, Mass. Cleveland, O. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. Toledo, O. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cambridge, Mass. Grand Rapids, Mich. Allegheny, Pa. 
Lowell, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. Reading, Pa. 
Fall River, Mass. Des Moines, Ia. Scranton, Pa. 
ringfield, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. Louisville, Ky. 
ie lyoke, Mass. Portland, Me. Cincinnati, O. 
Providence, R. I. Paterson, N. J. Detroit, Mich. 
New Haven, Conn. Trenton, N. J. St. Louis, Mo 
Hartford, Conn. Newark, N. J. St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. Camden, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Additions to this list can be made in New York State 
only by special legislative enactment, but the lists of cities 
vary in the practice of the different states. 


Taxation 


One feature about government, state and municipal 
‘bonds which is to be borne in mind in considering the net 
return on money invested is the question of taxation. 
United States government and state bonds are not taxable 
by any state or municipality, and their rate of return, 
therefore, is ze¢,—i. e., not subject to reduction because 
of taxes. Municipal bonds may be taxed by the state, but 
are usually issued by the municipality free of local taxes, 
so that their rate of return is nearly ze¢. ‘The bonds of 
business corporations are,of course, taxable, either directly 
or indirectly, by both state and municipalities, and, al- 
though they appear often to bear a high rate of interest, 
a deduction must be made from this interest for taxation, 
unless the corporation voluntarily assumes the burden 
itself. 

The difficulties of dealing with bonds of the character 
above described emphasize the advice which has already 
been given in previous papers to the effect that, for small 
funds at least, savings banks offer a good solution of the 
investment problem, for in such banks the benefit of the 
best financial wisdom of monied men is given fre ely and 
without hope of even indirect return, so that all the ex- 
penses chargeable against the ze? profits of the bank's in- 
vestments are those of the clerks and paid officials neces- 
sary for conducting the business, while the depositors get 
the rest. Such institutions, therefore, are a real benefit 
to small investors, the value of which can hardly be over- 

‘estimated. 
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is simply a matter of dropping a letter in the 
post office. It is as convenient and satisfactory 


in every way as making a personal trip to the bank, 
and is more beneficial and helpful because it enables you 
to take advantage of the security and high rate of interest 
offered by this institution. 
Deposits are accepted in any amount from $1 up, and interest allowed at the rate of 
4 per cent. compounded twice a year 


The following table shows the rapid growth of small weekly = ! 





Rate of Interest 


Weekly 
Savings — 


For For ~ For 
| § Years 10 ‘Years 20 Years | 40 Years 
et be | $ 162 B® 403 
FOUR Per Cent. per annum, com- 146 | 324 | 806 
pounding twice a year, ist May | 4 | ; ro 
N , 
wena se vacxasal | 1,462 3/252 | ' 8,070 25,888 
This bank originated the banking by mail system. It has depositors in all parts of the civilized world 


Booklet and full information sent free if you mention ‘‘ Success ’’ 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Founded 1866 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,116,000.00 



























You Owe It to Your Family 


and to yourself, not only to save money, but to place your savings in 
a bank which is so strong that all possibility of loss is eliminated. 

An account in the Bowery Savings Bank of New York guarantees 
absolute security. The largest savings institution in the world. Deposits 
of from one dollar to three thousand dollars received. 314% compound 
interest on deposits. You can safely send your savings BY MAIL— 


no matter where you live—to 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


Chartered 1834. 128-130 Bowery, New York City. 
Write for the book which describes our plan of Banking by Mail. 


For Hard-to-Shave Men 


The man with a ‘ender skin and a tough beard may now shave himself with com- 
fort—a razor has been made for him. 

The only safety razor that is both safe and areal razor. It is ‘‘The Real” 
Safety Razor. It permits the correct draw cut. Cuts clean, smooth and even, has 
a rigid handle that gives better control of the blade than the folding handle of 
the ordinary razor. It is quicker and easier than any other razor. 

The safety device is adjustable to either hand. 

SAFETY RAZOR Very finest steel, full concave. 
Price $2.00 at dealers, or from us if dealer hasn't it. 
$2.00 returned if it doesn’t work to suit you the first time you use it. 
CEO. W. KORN RAZOR MFC.CO., DEPT. K, LITTLE VALLEY,N.Y. Agents Wanted Everywhere, 














PBS NOT LEARN 


LEARN TO FIT GLASSES 


Our men are making $3.00 to $10.00 a day 
Write for our 24-Page FREE EYE BOOK and learn how. 
We furnish all goods and establish you in business in 

our own town, or an ged ~ aesired It will pay you 
© investigate this. rite 


JACKSONIAN OPTICAL COLLEGE 
DEPT. 8. (CHARTERED) JACKSON, MICH. 















Also Show Card wie. Only field wet overworked, 
Pleasant and profitable. e teach quickly aS 
thoroughly by -¥ . + ae at sont home. 
terms. rite now for interesting particulars. 

THE F aeacael SCHOOL OF et 
Dept. Detroit, Mich. 
“x Sonaest and Largest School of tts kind.” 
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? MAMMOTH pie GATALOGUE FREE! 





VERY LATEST EDITION Fo" Att 
AND WINTER, 
‘om the printers and binders. It contains all 
the latest goods and styles for 1903 —— prices 
brought down and revised to hour of going to press. 
It represents merchandise valued at over .. million 
dollars, quotes lowest wholesale prices on everythi 
that you wear or use; tells exactly what store- 
keepers pay for goods before adding their profit, and 
pera nay bad to bu your goods in any quantity, no 
mail st % the same price y for 
theirs. itis 8x10 laches in size, inches s tnlen and 
contains 1200 pages devoted to illustrations and de- 
scriptions of over 100,000 articles, including ng 
Furnishing "Goods, Boots and Sh 
Goods, — Pag Drugs, Crocke 
ware, ag » Saddies, Harness, uggi 
Cutters. Sewing Machines, Organs, Pianos, Music: 
Instruments, Guns, Saeeeere. ishing Tackle, Sport- 
ing Goods, Bicyc phic Goods, Books, 
Furniture, Weneenete Goods. Paints, Agricultural 
= qqeryeies needed from day to day. 
explains te methods, instructs you how to order, 
aa ove _— mail and express rates toall points. 
The po A t dictionary of econ: 
derfal authority on va a ve 
will keep you posted onlowest waelesele prions 
and save you many dollars on the goods 
from day 
to ase, NOONE CAN UNDERSELL US. 
We undersell them all. Our prices are absolutely the 
lowest and over a : million of Meqetomers will tell you 
so. If you have never dealt with a mail-order house 
you should secure our catalog at once, if for nothing 
more than reference, for by consulti 
whenever you want to wey | goods you will 
on the lowest on le prices 
Pp 





to get our catalog in order that you may compare 
——- and sec how much you would have saved by 
rading with us, Each catalog costs St. 00 to print 

and place in the hands of customers, we make no 











money saver,the most complete book of mere! 


yet 
charge forit. THE CATALOG IS FREE: all we ask is 


that you fillin the blank spaces below and mail this adv. to us with l5c in coin or stamps So pez part ae (which 
alone is about 25c) and we will send you the catalog with all charges paid. If you do not fin 6 catalog a wonderful 





andise reference you ever saw,and if you do not 
think it is worth many times the 15c and the 
trouble of writing for it, let us know and we 


will instantly refund your l6c. ADDRESS Name..... 
J ohn M. Smyth Co. son St, Chane Post Office.. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Chicago—Enclosed find 15¢ to pay part post- 
age on your Mammoth Catalog. Please send me a copy at once. 
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ers, every part and ieee Fae 
perfect and reinforced so it can- 
not sh 1 shaky, 
strong rigid st 

frame built extra solid 

to withstand the use of 

any NITRO POW 
DER, breech-loading. 
barrel of finest cruci- 
ble rolled steel, tape: 
choke bored to size 
from the solid bar, lat- 
est improved top snap % 
and rebounding ham- 
mer, best quality steel 
works, extra strong spring, fine walnut stock, hea 
ber butt plate, full pistol grip, thoroughly 


wei le 
71 
it possibte to reload anda 
fire in rapid succession. 


send this guaranteed long distance ed sh 
ination, you to 


will refund your 81.00. 


‘LONG DISTANCI 
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ammunition and sportmen’s J h 
goods at factory prices. 0 nM 


SINGLE 
BARREL 
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“And Children nana: ‘iallactive Taught, the Friend ano Foe’ 


have lost that instinct with maturer years, let us bring reason to our aid in the battle royal against 
Arch-Enemy—Disease. The best friend any man, woman or child can have—Perfect Health—awaits 
It may be obtained and retained by the use of the only reasonable, natural, and safe treat- 
-in sickness and in health—the Internal Bath, as administered by the J. B. L: CASCADE. A 
thod so simple that any child can use it, and so certain to cure the most chronic cases of digestive 
intestinal diseases that there is absolutely no risk involved. 
We want to send FREE to eve 
It contains matter which must interest every thinking person. Write for 
our pamphlet ‘* The What, the Why, the Way,” which will be sent FREE upon application. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dept. 3K, 
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AVE ET VALE 


In Memory of Our Oldest Poet-Contributor 


"THE recent announcement of the death of ——- Shep- 

ard Burleigh, our poet-contributor, was read with a 
sense of personal bereavement by thousands of the younger 
as well as of the older members of the vast family of Suc- 
CESS readers. His ‘‘Angel of the Fiat,'’ ‘‘ Little Work- 
ers,’’ and ‘‘ Intimations of the World-Soul,”’ average speci- 
mens of his poems which have appeared in our columns, 
elicited unqualified commendation from some of the fore- 
most scholars and poets of the day. He seldom took 
advantage of poetic license, and made no use whatever of 
the fantastic, meretricious aids—the ‘‘embroidery’’ and 
- ay oggneee work’’—which belittle more than they dig- 
nify the work of many modern versifiers. His verse 
flowed with perfect naturalness in a deep, strong current 
of combined intellect, sensibility and will. His subjects, 
although simple, were always of wide yet special inter- 
est,—as universal as our race, as individual as ourselves. 
Every line was strongly vibrant with high purpose and 
imagination. He touched, as it were, the silver cord of 
life, and it thrilled and echoed with his thought. He 
struck a lofty human keynote, and the hearts of his read- 
ers throbbed in unison. 

It seems strange, in our materialistic twentieth century, 
with its utilitarian science, buzzing electricity, whirring 
wheels, and clashing competition, to meet any one who, 
on the one hand, stands in the very forefront of progress- 





Photograph by Hurd, Providence, R. I: 
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ive thought, and, on the other hand, still shapes his life 
and his utterance in accordance with the Acadian sim- 
plicity and purity of the Greek philosophers or the fisher- 
men of Galilee; but it seemed almost uncanny, in Mr. 
Burleigh’s case, to find the sharpest, broadest modernity 
in one who was born before Napoleon had finished dic- 
tating his memoirs at St. Helena, who was doing yeoman 
work as editor of ‘‘'The Charter Oak,’’ one of the first 
‘‘free soil and liberty’’ papers in the field, as early as 
1846-7, who was the contemporary of Cooper, Irving, Poe, 
S. Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Osgood, John Pierpont, Thomas 
Campbell, Thomas Moore, Francis Scott Key, John 
Howard Payne, and Charles Dickens, and who was a co- 
worker with Alton, Lovejoy, Whittier, Lowell, Wendell 
Phillips, “—e Stone, Charles Sumner, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

The following poem, republished from one of the earli- 
est numbers of SUCCESS, gives fitting expression to the 
dominant soul-thought of the dead poet.—THE EDITOR. 


ASPIRATION 
George Shepard Burleigh 


WE see this life of man, 
All crossed with joy and woe, 
And ever seek, beyond our span, 
A better than we know. 
So shoots the farthest star 
To find its central sun; 
So gleams, in firmaments afar, 
The eternal day begun. 


O mystic dawn, unseen 
By dwellers in the vale, 

On peaks of daring thought serene, 
Thy golden light we hail! 

Higher, and ever higher, 
Its rosy palms invite, 

Where souls that ceased not to aspire 
Stand robed in dazzling white. 


A voice comes down the blue, 
From every kindling peak, 
That calls us nobler work to do, 
And nobler goals to seek; 
To climb the loftier zones, 
Where kings of earnest thought 
Reign, and still wrestle for new thrones, 
With purer gold inwrought. 


Forsaking, everywhere, 
The prizes cheaplier won, 

The eternal morn of true and pure 
Shall light us on, and on, 

Till, over summits dim, 
In purple glooms afar, 

We see, through deepening glory, swim 
Our victory’s morning star. 
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Miss Finney’s Sign 
A Little Story of a Misfortune 
JANE ELLIS JOY 
M®s FINNEY had done the printing herself with 
pen and ink. To be sure, there was not 
much of it. Ona small white card appeared the 
word, ‘‘Gowns.’’ Miss Finney, who was sitting at 
a writing table in her modest little parlor, held 
the card between her left finger and thumb, and 
contemplated the initial step in her proposed busi- 
ness career with apparent satisfaction so far as the 
sign was concerned. 

As regards what people would think when they 
should know that Arabella Finney was actually 
taking in dressmaking, that was another matter. 
The aristocracy of Finneyville would perhaps be 
surprised, and Aunt Broxton Finney and Cousin 
Philomena, now traveling abroad, might have 
something to say in disapproval. 

Miss Finney had thought of all this long ago, 
but—stern necessity was to be reckoned with. 

She had excellent taste, and she had taken some 
lessons in cutting and fitting from an expert. 
Though somewhat past her first youth, she was 
still a pretty, graceful woman, and she looked 
young. Her knowledge of the world, however, 
was limited to the social side of it. When she 
had figured as a belle in Finneyville, where she 
had resided before coming to Chester, she had 
been admired for her originality. She was aware 
of this, and she still prided herself a little on being 
different from others. 

‘This is rather a distinguished sign,’’ she 
thought to herself, with a pleased littlesmile. ‘It’s 
not vulgarly conspicuous, and there’s no sugges- 
tion of work about it to offend Aunt Broxton Fin- 
ney and Cousin Philomena. ‘‘Gowns.’’ Miss 
Finney, who had imagination, fancied that the 
extreme delicacy manifest in the setting of her oc- 
cupation before the eyes of the world would appeal 
to the refinement of ladies, and bring her the class 
of customers that she desired. 

‘«Now for crossing the Rubicon !’’ she con- 
tinued to herself, as, rising to her feet, she realized 
that the putting of the sign in the window would 
be the crucial test of her courage. For a moment 
she stood irresolute. 

In the little back kitchen, Nancy was putting 
away the dinner dishes. Miss Finney was not in 
the habit of consulting servants about her affairs; 
but, as Nancy was a very faithful girl, it seemed 
that it might be well, in the present instance, to 
hear her opinion of the sign. So she called the 
girl in. 

‘What do you think of this, Nancy?’’ she 
said, trying to speak lightly, and holding up the 
sign. 

The girl's jaw dropped. This always meant 
that Nancy did not want to speak her mind. 
Plainly, Nancy, who knew her mistress’s business 
intentions, was disappointed in the sign. ‘* Why, 
ma’am,’’ she stammered, when urged to give an 
opinion, ‘‘some won't know as it’s reel dress- 
makin’. ‘Gowns’ standin’ there all by itself sort 
o’ looks far-offish, do n’t it?’’ 

‘©You don’t understand, Nancy,’’ said Miss 
Finney, assuringly. The girl’s idea amused her. 
She stepped to the window and peeped out to see 
if anyone were looking. There was a boy across 
the street selling fruit, and yelling ‘Apples! 
Oranges! Bananas!’’ at the top of his voice. 

Miss Finney concluded not to mind this one 
unimportant witness of her launch into the busi- 
ness world, so she turned back the inside shutter, 
and, with burning cheeks and tingling pulses, laid 
her sign flat against the glass. A little crevice in 
the window-sash held the sign in place. 

The boy saw, and came bounding and yelling 
across the street in the hope of making a sale. 
Miss Finney shook her head in her dignified way. 

She noticed directly that the boy was regarding 
the sign with curiosity. Her own curiosity prompt- 
ing her to watch the boy, she stepped back a little. 
Several times the boy spelled out the sign audibly, 
pronouncing it ‘‘gaowns.’’ Miss Finney felt 
irritated, and did not feel reassured when the boy 
laughed as he ran away, repeating ‘‘gaowns, 
gaowns,”’ in a tone expressive of derision. 

Poor Miss Finney would have given a good 
deal to know what her neighbors and the passers- 
by on the street thought of her sign, but this 
knowledge was not vouchsafed to her. 

Meanwhile, the sign did not attract any custom- 
ers. The majority of people that saw it did not 
glance at it a second time. Once the door bell 
was rung, and a shabby woman standing on thes 
step asked if old gowns were made over in the 
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No well-informed person questions the 
~~. fact that the Smith Premier Typewriter far 
outwears any other make of writing machine. 


The Smith Premier 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter expert to wear not for a day, 
month, or year, but for many years. The Smith Premier is built on correct 
mechanical lines. It is strong in every part. Its operation is simple, direct, 
and almost frictionless. The Smith Premier not only does the speediest work, 
and the most perfect in appearance of any writing machine, but under the 
severest tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. These facts make 
the Smith Premier the most economical of all writing machines, and 


The World’s Best Typewriter 


Send for our little book describing every part, or let us send you the machine on trial. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Fectory, Syracuse, N. Y. Executive Offices, 287 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches in ail the large cities of the world 












"OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—the Standard Visible Writer. 

Not a Reform, but a Revolution in Writing Machines. 
We have a Catalogue that tells a tale of interest 
to all operators and employers—sent if you ask. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., N.E.cor. Monroe & Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


Foreign Office, 75 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 











overnment Positions—{3,000 Annually 


are open to bright men and women. Examinations for Letter 
Carriers and Post Office Clerks will soon be held in every first 
class Post Office. Salary, $600 to $1,000. Short hours and sure pay. 
About 5,000 a inted to these positions last year. Chances even 
better now. any thousands appointed to other positions. Orig- 
inators of coaching for Civil Service Examinations by mail. Esta 
lished 1898. Thousands whom we prepared, now in the Government 
service. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet of information 
examinations, etc. ad below what our students say. 
concerning all Government positions, salaries, dates and places of 


HEAD THE LISTS—RECEIVE EARLY APPOINTMENTS. 


L. L. Alkire, Postal Clerk, Grove City, Ohio.—‘* My average was 93.30, and I am at the head of the list. My grade 
was highest on this examination.”’ 

From Jas, A. Bell, Letter Carrier, Meridian, Miss.—‘* The appointment came so soon after the examination—two months 
before I expected anything. Itis to the training received from you that I owe my present position and good salary as one 
of Uncle Sam’s boysin gray.”’ 


From Joseph F. Jemison, Postal Clerk, St. Louis, Mo.—‘* You did not merely assist me, but by your course actually placed 
me first of 500 or more applicants.’’ 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 





L. L. ALKIRE, 





18-42 2d National Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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There’s Nothing Can Beat 
THE 


HAMILTON RIFLE woos 


An ideal .22 cali firearm. Shoots short or long cartridges. LIGHT. 
STRONG. TRUE. Model No. 15, four inches shorter barrel, $1.50. Ask 
your dealer for Hamilton Rifles or write us for illustrated folder. 

THE HAMILTON RIFLE CoO., Box 26, 













PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


SHORTHAND by MAIL 


or self-study, easily learned by the siniple, ble, rapid 
PERNIN. Highest awards and endorsemen Ss; B and taught 
all over the world. Text-book on approval; FREE lesson and 
pamphlets. Write H. M. Pernina Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


bay aase yey qeaee Start a poet Quéce Padeee wo 

The Omni tele e ‘ou how. oney coming daily. normous 

TELEGRAPHY ==": Fit, ese Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
Omnlgreph Con il 30 Cortlandt St-,8-¥ particulars. KE. 8S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St.; Chicago. 
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PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO,, 145-7-9 Centre Street, New York. 
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)SHAVING 
SOAP 


BE FAIR TO YOUR FACE 


and your face will be fair. 
Can you afford to be less careful about the soap 
you put on your face, than about the food you eat ? 
Think what one mistake may cost you. 
There’s only one safe way. 
When shaved by barbers insist that they use the 
Old Reliable Williams’ Shaving Soap; accept no 
substitute from dealers, if you shave yourself. 


Sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc., 
throughout the world. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
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house, or if ready-made clothes were kept for sale. 

As weeks passed Miss Finney became discour- 
aged. Her small resources were melting away for 
groceries, rent, coal, and wages to Nancy. Things 
came to such a pass that one day she was obliged 
to resort to a pawn shop to dispose of some articles 
of jewelry for cash. 

So keenly did she feel the humiliation that, on 
coming out of the shop, she could hardly see the 
way before her for the mist that gathered in her 
eyes. She stumbled against the feet of a boy who 
was looking in the window of the pawn shop at 
some bargains in penknives. She fell to the pave- 
ment, striking her knees. The boy turned and 
helped her to rise. 

««Oh, say, ma’am,’’ he apologized, with sincere 
regret, ‘‘I’m sorry I tripped you. I didn’t try 
to do it. Are you much hurt ?”’ 

Miss Finney was hurt so badly that she could 
hardly walk. She let the boy assist her to a 
car. There was something familiar about the 
broad nose and the wide mouth, sympathetic as 
well as humorous ; but she did not recognize the 
seller of apples and oranges until an hour or so 
later, when Nancy admitted to the parlor a boy 
who called himself Michael Blair. 

‘«T called to see how you are, ma’am,’’ he said, 
subduing his coarse voice as well as he could; 
‘‘] know'd you as soon as I saw you down street. 
As I made you fall and git hurt, I thought I’d 
come and see if I could n’t do some errands or 
somethin’ for you.’’ 

«You are very considerate, Michael,’’ said Miss 
Finney, who was resting comfortably in a reclin- 
ing chair. ‘* No, I haven't any errands just now. 
Sit down, please. It was very kind of you to pay 
my fare to the conductor when you put me on the 
car, but I’m afraid you could hardly afford to do 
it. Please let me refund the money.”’ 

‘*©No’m; I’d rather not,’’ said Michael, in a 
manly way. ‘‘I ain’t so poor as some huckster 
boys. I’ve got money in-the bank.’’ 

‘«Indeed!’’ said Miss Finney. It was refresh- 
ing to her to even hear about prosperity. 

“‘Yes’m, I’ve got money; made it all hol- 

‘« Hollowing? 
the street.’’ 
ing. 


Oh, yes, hollowing the fruit on 
Miss Finney’s interest was awaken- 
Callers were scarce with her, and the boy's 
kindness and earnest desire to make amends 
overcame her scruples against his class. ‘‘Is it 
she 
asked, thinking to encourage the conversation and 
thereby detain her interesting young visitor for a 
little while. 

«‘Yes’m. You've got to holler if you want to 
do business,’’ said Michael. ‘* Now there was a 
feller sellin’ blackberries. His father was a sort 
of ‘gent,’ and Daniel, he sort of felt above his 
occypation, and he sneaked around the alleys 
sayin’ ‘black-ber-ees,’ ’’— imitating an absurd little 
squeaking whisper. ‘Daniel he thought it was 
more genteeler to say it that way, and maybe 
‘twas. But he didn’t sell no berries until he 
got to hollerin’ ‘BLACK-BER-EKS!’ for all he was 
No, sirree! You've 
got to holler your way through this world if ye 
want to make anything,—you just bet! I’m real 
glad you ain’t worse hurt, ma’am,’’ concluded 
Michael, ‘‘and I'll call to-morrow and see if you 
have any errands to do.’’ 

The flash light that Michael had turned on the 
ways of the world was startling to Miss Finney. 


| When the boy had gone she limped to the window 
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A KITCHEN SAVINGS BANK 


is what users call the O-HI-O COOKER with 
doors as it reduces grocery and meat bills 25 per 
cent. saves time, labor, fuel and doctor bills. 
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The 0-111-0 COOKER CO., 7244 -ferson St,, Toledo, 0. 
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and withdrew the sign, which she deliberately tore 
to pieces. 

‘‘Daniel didn't sell any berries until he hol- 
she thought, with a grim smile, ‘and 
Arabella Finney will have to hollow, too!” 

The next day, when Michael called, Miss Finney 
had an errand for him. It was to the office of a 


| job printer in regard to a new sign to be executed 


in handsome gold-faced letters on a dark blue 
ground. 

Miss Finney’s second sign was so large that it 
covered the entire space between her parlor win- 
dows. It read:— 





FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ARABELLA FINNEY 











From that time Miss Finney’ s career was upward. 
She never ceased to be thankful for her lucky fall, 
.nor did she forget the boy who taught her the 
* secret of her success. 
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How Moti Lal 
Got to America 


D. J. FLEMING 


The true story of a Hindu boy who abandoned 
the religious beliefs of his country and 
was left to battle for himself 


IF the Indian theory of reincarnation be correct, 

Moti Lal-was once an American. Though born 
in a land where the ox-cart sets the pace for com- 
merce, where grain is still ground by hand, and 
where the roadside is suitable for all the mill-space 
needed for the temporary weaving apparatus, Moti 
Lal had from the beginning a valuation of time 
and an alertness to the mechanically useful quite 
foreign to the oriental mind. His father was 
treasurer to the rajah or king of one of the many 
petty native states of India, and thus as a boy he 
saw many a European whom travel or business 
brought to the court. 

It was from the sight of these travelers that an 
ambition was awakened in him that caused him 
many a heartburn. That he should want to see 
America—that marvelous land of which he had 
heard such wondrous tales,—seems to us simple 
enough, but to a Hindu boy it was almost revo- 
lutionary. He did not, as did some of his com- 
panions, think that seven seas of butter surrounded 
his land, nor did he quite believe that India is 
the center of the world; yet, to him, as to every 
other Hindu, the ocean was the ‘‘ black water,’’ to 
piss over which meant losing caste, —the greatest 
social catastrophe that can come to an orthodox 
Hindu. 

Imagine what this meant for this turbaned child 
of the zenana! First, there was the religious ob- 
stacle. Ina land where one of the greatest sins 
is to eat with a person of lower caste, and where 
food will be thrown away if ever the shadow of a 
European falls upon it; in a land where hospital- 
ity will impel people to give the requested drink to 
the white face, but where religion compels them 
to smash the earthen vessel after his polluting lips 
have touched it, —in such a land how could he ever 
get permission to go to another where beef or flesh 
of any sort would be offered him, or where at least 
the food would be touched and cooked by Chris- 
tians. There was alsoa practical difficulty. About 
him men were keeping families on six rupees, or 
two dollars, a month. Many a man’s yearly in- 
come did not exceed sixty rupees. How then could 
he save six hundred, which would be necessary for 
a voyage to America? He supposed then that only 
his father’s consent and help would make it pos- 
sible. 


To Become a Christian Meant Persecution 


Undaunted, he began the study of English, with 
what help he could get in his native state. Many 
a time, when almost too tired to study, he would 
tie his daA/ (a little tuft of hair about six inches 
long left by Hindus on the crown of the head for 
a religious reason, much as the sacred thread is 
worn around the shoulders by a Brahmin,) to a peg 
above him, so that he would not drowse off to 
sleep; for, when the intense and enervating heat of 
a tropical sun does not succeed in eradicating all 
ambition, it induces lassitude and sends a desire 
for sleep that it is almost impossible to overcome. 

A test of the severest sort was ahead of Moti 
Lal. Some American missionaries settled in his 
city, and he naturally made their acquaintance, 
stealing away as often as he could to talk to them; 
but his parents, fearing that he would become a 
Christian, forbade his going to them. Notwith- 
standing their threats, Moti Lal continued his visits 
to the missionaries, for they could tell him of other 
lands. So his angered parents sent him out to the 
jungle, away from his palace home, to take care 
of goats and cows. When he would return, he 
would be beaten with slippers. Once, when found 
praying beside his chavpfaz, his mother tore her 
hair and threatened to kill him,—for many an 
Indian parent would rather bury a child than see 
him become a Christian. 

What was he to do? To become a Christian 
meant sacrifices unknown in lands of religious 
toleration. He knew that it meant the cutting of 
all home ties; his parents would no more eat with 
him; he would be an outcast from his home, and 
could marry no one of his own caste; he knew 
that it would mean no more support for edu- 
cation and travel, that it would mean risk of life it- 
self,—in fact, all that was dear to him. Yet he had 
come to believe that Christianity is better than 
his own religion, and he believed this higher side 
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sizes 9 to 114 inclusi 


upon receipt of price. 


200 Shaw Street, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Half Hose are 
Sold by Dealers 


The style shown in illustration is another new 
creation in medium-weight cotton—finest quality 
Style B 17—French Gray, white stripe 
Style B 18—French Gray, cardinal stripe 
New, neat, and stylish, 
. ZSc.a pair ; 6 pairs for 61.50; 
ive. 


also soft and 


Sent any where in U.S., delivery charges paid 


Catalogue free. 
Colors and 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 


rices. 


The Question 
of Dyes 


Used by manufacturers. of 
hosiery is of great impor- 
tance. You should know 
about it, for cheap dyes are 
poisonous and are used fre- 
quently to make a larger profit 
at the wearer’s expense. 

We Guarantee all dyes used 
in gf half-hose 
all for men, 
and ribbed hose for children, 
to be the costliest and purest 
dyes made. Our dyes are 
chemically tested by our own ex- 
perts and are positively free 
from all injurious matter. 

Our products are not affected 
by perspiration, never fade, 
stain, or run. Our colors will 
stand acid test—the most abso- 
lute test known. 





The layer of air in Belfast Mesh 
makes a non-conductor which main- 
tains a comfortable and uniform 
body temperature. Its soft fibres 
are not “scratchy” like wool and it 
keeps the body dry as well as warm, 


Send for Free Samples 


of the fabrics (natural finish and 
‘ white) and our book 


oe 
lt wears well” 


Belfast 
Mesh 


LINEN 
UNDERWEAR 


The best test is a trial, 


day please—it is free. 


The Belfast Mesh Underwear Co. 


352 Mechanic Street 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


It is 
sold by most good dealers or direct 
by us if your dealer won’t supply. 

Our convincing book will show 
you the folly of the ‘wool for 

* warmth” theory. Send for it to- 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear’ 


“The best made, best fitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.” 


For complete information as to styles, 
sizes, fabrics and prices address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 


241 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








‘PLAY ANY INSTRUMENT 


Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, which is small). 


by mail only and 
| and FRE 


guarantee success. Hundreds write: ‘‘ Wish I had known of your school before. 
tuition contract, address U. 8S SGHOOL OF MUSIG, Box 204, 19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥. 


We 


at your home by note. For a limited time we will give 
free, for advertising purposes, 48% music lessons on 
either Piano, Organ, Ban{o, Guitar, ernest: 
For booklet, testimonials 
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Com-pact-= 
ness is the keynote of the 
**Y and E”’ Vertical System 
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of Corres- 
(> Provides distinct { pondence 
Es features essential to Filing. 


business system. 


Write to-day for new Vertical catalogue 298 S. 
x YAWMAN & ERBCE MPG. CO., 
Main Factories and Executive Offices, Rochcster, N. Y. 








New York San Francisco Boston Pittsburg 
Minneapolis Chicago Cleveland Washington 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
OFFICER SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Ltd., Toronto— Montreal 
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The Wellington Typewriter 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 

en while you are learning to operate it. 
Its price is $60, but, to any one who can give 
itisfactory references, we will send a Well- 
ngton Typewriter upon payment of $20, the 
ilance to be paid at the rate of $10 per 
month. The machine is simple, the work 
easy to learn, and the opportunities for turn: 
g it into money numerous. You can largely 
crease your income at home, or fit yourself 

r a responsible business position. 


The Wellington is a standard machine of the 

ghest type, embodying all the best features 
f the high priced typewriters WITHOUT 
THEIR DEFECTS. It has a universal key- 
board, quick,responsive touch, and a perfect 
alignment. Itis strong, simple, light and 
portable. Send for descriptive catalogue 
and further details. 


The Williams .Manufacturing -» Ltd. 
16 Wellington Street, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


DEARBORN JUNIOR 
7 = TYPEWRITER 










TABLE CABINET 


Guaranteed the most 
complete Typewriter 
‘Table Cabinet ever sold. 
Solid Golden Oak, 42 
inches long, 24 inches deep. 


i] 
ASE —! Effective and invaluable 
i malt note book holder free with 
Kz oz each cabinet. We ship to 


4 epee ey ap- 
azn Proval for $12. reight pre- 
Ke A Rocky Mts. 


aid East of Rock 
WV hat more can we offer ? 

Write now for free illus- 

M2 Dearborn Desk Co., 

1927 First Aye. Birmingham, Ala. 208 Monroe St., Chicago. lll. 

Ask about the Dearborn Typewriter Chair. 


: 


; 
; 
; 
; 
? 
: 
; 
] 


trated_catalogue of Dear- 
born Typewriter Cabinets. 
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Save tim Translating 
Latin,Greek, German, French, Spanish, 
te., by indexing your dictionaries with 
Smith’s Gummed 
Lexicon Alphabets 


eat leather tabs, gummed, ready for use. Cut 
ws exact size of tabs. Price, English or Greek, 
i per alphabet, 2 for 25c., postpaid. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 

Dept. H, Charles C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 
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D. RIDGEWAY HENDRI 

Investment Sceurities, 40 Wall St., N. ¥., makes a 8 
GUARANTEED 6 PER CENT. STOCK, suitable for Admini 
Executors and Trust Funds. Write for particulars. 


STAMMERING sr’ rom 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND FULL PARTICULARS. 
NS. ¥. INSTITUTE, 685 Prospect Pince. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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_ to earn his living. 


SUCCESS 


of his nature should have the right of way. Should 
principle or expediency rule him? 

In spite of the persecution he knew would fol- 
low, and notwithstanding the blighting of his 
hopes of getting to America, he decided to become 
a Christian, and was about to be baptized when 
his parents entered suit against the missionaries 
on the ground that he was not fourteen, the age 
under which it is a crime to baptize a child with- 
out the parents’ consent. During the trial, they 
tried every plan to shake his purpose, offering him 
a horse to ride at will, immediate marriage, or even 
a trip to America, if only he would not become a 
Christian. The decision was not easy, for many 
plausible excuses could be found for putting oft 
baptism; but his higher nature conquered, and it 
was he himself that furnished the necessary evi- 
dence that he was over fourteen, and so could be 
baptized. 


He Was Turned Out of His Home 


That threw him on his own resources, for his 
father disowned him, and shut the door of his 
home upon him. His education had to cease, 
and he had to take up at once what work he could 
But he was far from being dis- 
heartened, his new faith seeming to help him. 
At night he learned how to use a typewriter, and 


| thus succeeded in getting a place in the English 


| service. 


He was earning twenty rupees a month 


and was boarding himself, but what was that 





toward an ocean voyage! 

Bicycles, however, were getting to be popular 
in India, so he ventured in a little speculation. 
With a strangely occidental eye to business, he 
imported bicycles, acetylene lamps and accessories, 
and, because of his wide-awake, business-like 
bearing, made quite a success of this commercial 
venture. 

Finally, a chance came of greatly reducing the 
amount of money necessary for passage, by going 
as a servant of a party. To us, used as we are to 


| see boys wait at table or tend furnace ‘‘to get 
| through college,’’ this would seem a very natural 





| 





thing to do, but for a well-born Hindu it was hard 
in the extreme. Again he was master of himself, 
accepted the offer, and was thus able to make the 
long journey to America. He was the first of a 
large circle of acquaintances to step out from the 


| old environment and the old customs, which bind 


in away unknown in western lands. Thus Moti Lal 
won a chance to see the world for himself, and 
to show what can be done by any Hindu, when 
pluck and perseverance are given a chance. 


He Became An American Merchant 


After getting his bearings in America, he settled 
in one of the most flourishing of our Lake cities. 
With rare insight for a foreigner, he chose his 
lodgings in the best part of the city, and joined a 
church of the denomination of which he had be- 
come a member in India. This brought him into 
contact, as he had planned, with influential people. 
These friendships he was able to retain by mak- 
ing it a point to be agreeable; by remembering 
little jokes and stories, so that he could join 
with the rest in an evening's chat; by dressing 
neatly; by reading, as time permitted, the books 
people were talking about; in general, by con- 
sciously adapting himself to his new environment. 

His income at first was simply from stenography, 


but during this time he was studying American | 
advertising methods: he observed that it pays to | 


use good stationery and to be respectable in per- 
sonal appearance and in one’s place of business; 
and he was constantly increasing the number of 
his acquaintances. 

Finally he began for himself, by importing India 
teas, which he resolutely refused to adulterate. In 
his business, he applied the principles which he 
had observed brought success, and he is gaining 
his share of it at the present time. Some day, he 
says, there shall be a branch office, for selling tea, 
in every Lake city. If attentiveness to detail, to 
conditions, and to business, will bring it, success 
is to be his. 

+ | “ 
SELF-CULTURE BY READING 
WHATEVER your vocation may be, read, read, read! at 
every opportunity you get, and always read the best 
within your reach! Any book, periodical or paper is bad 
which takes the place of something betfer. Enrich your 
life in every possible way by self-improvement, —self-cul- 
ture. This is success. 
» » 


In battle or business, whatever the game, 

In law or in love, it's ever the same; 

In the struggle for power, or scramble for pelf, 

Let this be your motto: ‘‘ Rely on yourself."’ 
JOHN G. SAXE. 








Fit Without 
Fault 


because made on 
truly anatom- 
ical lasts. Full 


of style. Com- 
fortable always 


For all our 
Patent leather 
shoes we use 
only the famous 
orona 
Coltskin. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
dost free. 
Where we have no 
local agent, we sell by 
mail, (only 2sc. extra for 
delivery) and guarantee per- 
fect satisfaction or refund your money. 
RALSTON GEALTH SHOEMAKERS, 
983 Main St.. CAMPELLO, MASS. 











The COFFMAN TYPEWRITER 


Simple and accurate in construction. Durable but light and 
oe Made of cold roiled steel—ful! nickel. In short a 
ractical Typewriter sent on receipt of $5.00. Guar- 
anteed for a year. Write for detailed description. 
We want Agents everywhere—wrile 
for our proposition to agents. 


COFFMAN MFG. CO., 548 Spruce Street, St. Louis 

























90 pages, full of information about mod- 

ern business methods and valuable sugges- 

~ tions for bookkeepers, professional and 

business men who want a business system that will 

insure accuracy and completeness of records, lessen 
time, labor and expense, and increase profits. 

No other book like it. Costs us 35c., but will be | 
sent free, together with 30-day offer to prepare, with- 
out charge, a system especially for your business, if 
you write to-day on your business stationery. 


The JEPSON SYSTEMS CO., Ltd., 
975 Michigan Trust Bld., Grand Rapids,Mich. 
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FAMOUS SUCCESSFUL 
ILLUSTRATORS 
CARTOONISTS 


MADE BY THE HEEB 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING BY MAIL 


Thousands of graduates making big money. 
Why not you? Cost small, benefits large, 
original school. Write now for special offer, Mail or 


National School of a 


Illustrating & Cartooning 
41 N. PENNA. ST., INDIANAPOLIS. U. S. A. 


Shorthand by Mail 


Shorthand is a time-saver and a money-maker. 
C —— y40- Rr" are paid well at the start 
and have the best opportunities for advancement. 















We bave a most thorough Complete Course, a Short 





Course for busy people, and give special advanced 
instruction. Long experience in shorthand reporting 
for the Law Department of New York City. Highly 
endorsed by leading shorthand experts. nsur] record in 
acing by mail. Successful pupils in our own city and everywhere 
from Maine to California. Interesting 86-page Catalogue and Free 


Lesson for four cents to cover postage. 
PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal, 
Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 1, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Brigit young men and women, with a taste for Neen 
should cultivate it. The field of Journalism offers to ambi- 
by sucents, sioner, fame, og We train by 7 to 

ch of literary work for news: and maga- 
zine. rite for “The How of It.” Free. ee 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
191 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Tullahoma, Tenn., July 23, 1903. 

Since R. R. Rutledge, the son of one of our firm, 
completed your course of advertising, we have L ; ing our course, promptly found a larger field for his 
been getting better and quicker results from Alwa abilities as an independent advertising writer in 
our advertising, and the money we spent for ia LYS ‘is Louisville, Ky. The publisher of the Louisville 
his instruction has been worth more to us than New Worlds to Conquer Herald who stood sponsor for Mr. Joseph, never 
any money we have a spent for advertising. knew him until introduced by the Chicago College 

Very truly yours, 


of Advertising. 
J. H. RUTLEDGE & COMPANY. & 


Are you satisfied with 


your Income ? 
If not, read these letters SERIOUSLY: 


I am often asked *‘why did you give up your medical practice 
and go into advertising ?"’ and I have no hesitation in — A 
that while I could make a modest living at medicine, me 
not lay up anything for the future, that 1 was carrying two 
hundred pounds pressure of energy and using only ten. 
wanted to work fard and all the time and get paid for it. I 
wanted the opportunity to go after business and not sit and 
twirl my thumbs and wait for it to come to me. ‘‘ How did I 
start? ’’ On the advice of Mr. Thomas Balmer, I took up a 
course in advertising, partly finished it when the Mahin 
Advertising Company signaled me to come on board. 

In ninety days I was earning my guarantee, in five months I 
was in Europe where I remained several months for one of our 
customers, and have been busy enough ever since to satisfy the 
most ambitious. All this, merely to show that the acorns 
planted in the initial study at an advertising school grow into 
oaks mighty fast, especially if an expert gardener like Mr. 
Mahin looks after the cultivation. 

Every scholar of the Chicago College of Advertising gets 
the benefit of the same master minds that gave me an oppor- 
tunity to use my capacities to the best advantage. 

JOHN E. BEEBE, M. D. 











Mr. J. A. Joseph of Asheville, N. C., upon complet- 



















































Chicago, August 24, 1903. 

I was associated with The Mahin Advertising Company 
while the Chicago College of Advertising was being organized 
and have watched every phase of its development since. 

The same forces that make the Mahin Agency notable, have 
been injected through and through the methods and lessons of 
the Chicago College of Advertising. The course is not a short 
cut to achievement, but merely represents the difference be- 
tween an old fashioned corduroy road and a modern, 100 
pounds to the yard, steel railway upon which to travel toward 
success. 

Such a course of instruction saves the student many hard 
knocks and the waste of energy that cannot be avoided in 
learning the advertising business by simply breaking into it. 
The preparation given by the 4o lessons now offered is certainly 
worth many times the cost of the course. 

H. JENKINS, Advertising Manager, 
The_Tobey Furniture Company, Chicago. 
























































































MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY. 
** Don't push your business. Keep ahead of it and pull "’ is 






Letter to Chicago College of Advertising. 


















undoutedly a good maxim, but the first question which con- 
fronts the average young man without a ‘‘pull” today is how to 
establish a good business connection ? 

Six years ago I came to Chicago a stranger—without adver- 
tising experience, ur even with a business acquaintance— 
armed simply with a reference from a former employer in the 
Mercantile Business, and with an intense desire to break 
through the fence into the field of advertising. 















A personal experience with the astonishingly 
satisfactory results to be achieved by advertising 
led me to investigate the new profession and I 
welcomed the chance to study under “ten of 
Chicago's leading advertising men.’’ My Con- 
nection with the Literary Department of the 





When I called on several of the Advertising Agencies I must 
admit their representatives listened to me attentively and 
treated me courteously. While a trifle discouraged, I deter- 
mined to make one more effort and applied to your Company. 

You put me through a short course in the General Principles 
of Advertising and secured for me my first position as Adver- 
tising Manager, which I held for three years. When I suggest- 
ed to you my desire to make a change in order to broaden my 
keowkaies in this line, you immediately placed me in my 
present position. 

E. M. NOLEN, Advertising Manager, 
Richardson Silk Co. 













































Mahin Advertising Company is the direct out- 
come of instruction received from you. Your 
course is wonderfully comprehensive and gives 
one a splendid start in the young, vigorous and 


rapidly growing profession of advertisement 
writing. 














Very truly yours, 
_ H.P. DICKINSON, 
Literary Dept., Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago. 



























Chicago, July 17, 1903. 
The practical value and effectiveness 
of the course offered by the Chicago 
College of Advertising is beyond dispute. 
In less than one year I have ‘‘arrived’’ 
at the position of Advertising Manager 
for Hillman’s. ‘The course in advertis- 
ing put me on the right track. The 
rest was merely work—and work is easy. 


Le Roy D. James, within a few weeks 
after his graduation, left a position with 
the Northern Trust Company to be- 
become Western Manager for the 
Magazine of Mysteries of New 
York. He was introduced to 
publisher by the Chicago 

































































, College of Advertising, to Z = 

ae awopgs - which application was Pa d lately 

ws RWIN ROS ‘NFELS, made for a competent if Free Test 
Advertising Manager, ‘‘ Hillman’s,” one of Chi- ae Blank and 
cago’s great dry goods establishments. young man. VA ‘ — ee 
Pa ng information 

ys necessary to take 


4 up the study of 
* advertising. 

Do you not feel that, given the opportunity you could do better, and would not the prospect of eo CHICAGO 
the better salaries paid advertising writers, managers and solicitors stimulate you to put out o COLLEGE OF 
your best effort. Then get in touch with us. Write immediately for our Free Test <“ ADVERTISING 
Blank and other interesting information and take up the study of Advertising. o £01, Williams Building, Corner 

Would not the confidence of being able to apply the best advertising principles to your f CHICAGO 
own Business be worth a great deal to you? f 


We can put into your life, and by correspondence, without interfering with 












your work, the combined experience of ten of the leading advertising f NAME.-.000000- 
men of Chicago, the logical advertising center of the United States. Send for of 
FREE TEST BLANK and full information. **Do it NOW.” AEE rrrnrnnnenrminnnnnnnn 










CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING © 


961 Williams Building, Corner Fifth Avenue and Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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The Pelman System of Memory Training 


How much is expressed in these two words—*I forgot!” 
Thousands of human lives and millions of dollars worth 
of property have been sacrificed to a faulty memory! 





scientifically trains the Natural Memory. Requires only a few minutes time each day, and is so simple a child can 


understand it. 
pleasure. 


Our pupils range in age from 15 to 85 years. 


It is entirely original and of such absorbing interest that the pupil finds the half hour daily study a real 
It is hard to conceive of any man or woman in any profession, 


business, trade or calling who could not receive permanent benefit of almost inestimable value from a course of training 


under The Pelman System. 


speeches, business details, to learn languages, to avoid mistakes. 


It will enable any person to remember figures, dates, names, appointments, addresses, 


"Y 








A Test 


e should be able to think of a sub- 
for a half hour or an hour at 
time, yet we venture that not one 
S 1 a thousand can think of 
fora single minute by the 
without the mind wandering 
other subjects. Try it yourself. 
mind wandering can be cured as 
ely as sunrise and taxes by THE 
LMAN SYSTEM. Taught in six 
English,German,French, 
an, Dutch, Russian. 
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W. T. Stead 


Editor of the London Review of 


Reviews, addressed the following 
letter under date of March 29, 1902: 


“The improvement that can be 
effected in the memory by taking 
pains is so immense and so little 
realized that I consider Mr. Pel- 
man one of the benefactors of 
the human race.” 
Iam yours truly, 
W. T. STEAD. 





FREE 


Mr. Pelman has published two books. 
“Memory Training; Its Laws and 
Their Application to Practical Life’’and 
‘The Natural W ay to Learn a Language’ 
We will send both books ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, by mail, postpaid. Write at 
once. A thing done NOW will not re- 
quire remembering. You will find 
these books interesting whether you 
wish to take instructions or not. ~ 





D. F. Urbahns 


of Fort Wayne, Ind., himself an in- 
structor in memory training, has the 
following to say in a letter dated 
bac 8, 1908. 
“Tam familiar with every known 
system of memory training, and 
will say The Pelman System is 
superior to any I have ever come 
in contact with. Not another 
school, to my knowledge, which 
teaches by correspondence, can 
secure the good results which 
you do.” Sincerely yr 
D. F. URBAHNS. 





D. H. Patterson 


Manager of the Patterson Mineral 


Spring, Saratoga Springs, N. 

writes us as follows: 
“Tam simply amazed at the ease 
with which I absorbed the prin- 
ciples of the system, and at the 
immediate improvement in my 
memory. I devoted only about a 
half hour each evening to the les- 
sons and I have had no trouble 
in mastering the course in the 
four weeks. I shall be pleased to 
answer all inquiries in regard to 
your system. 








Don’t forget that Mr. Pelman’s books are SENT FREE. 


THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
1649 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury St. W, C.; PARIS, Ave de ‘Neuilly 109; MUNICH, Mozartstr, 9; MELBOURNE, G. P. 0. Box 402; DURBAN, Natal, Lynn Bldg. 
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Is it possible that thinking 
men and women could 
ask for a more sincere 
opinion—a keener 
appreciation of 
the personal in- 
terest both Mr. 


It is a manifestation of ap- 
preciation. Another 
glowing tribute to 
our method 





We are satisfied to rest with 
your decision based 
upon the evidence 
from our students 


It is universally conceded that 
no one ever dared to at- 
tempt to teach adver- 
tising until the Page- 
Davis Company 

proved it could 






























Noti be done. No 
Page and Mr. Notice otice one ever 
Davis give the to You to Em- thought of 
students of ad- ployers teaching ad- 
vertising? Business men want vertisement 
Could you, Page- Davis gradu- 


Concerns desirous of 
engaging competent 
advertisement-writers 
at a salary of $25 to 
$100 per week are 
requested to com- 
municate with us. 
This service is 
gratis. 





ates because the princi- 
ples of the institution 
appeal to people with a 
proper mental foun- 
dation upon which 
to build a success- 
Jul business 
career. 


writing until 
the Page-Da- 
vis Company 
proved the 
practicability 
of teaching it. 
Every man 
who attempts to 
teach advertise- 
ment writing in his 
limited way speaks to 
the world of the efficien- 
cy and thus recognizes the 
success of the Page-Davis 
instruction. Every man 
holding a position to-day is a living 
evidence of the value of the Page- 
Davis instruction. Every student 
absorbing the instruction of the Page- 
Davis Company is adding his share to the 
accumulation of evidence. Each has his way of 
proclaiming the results of the Page-Davis system. 


Page-Davis Company Should Not 
Be Subjected to Comparison 


It is more than natural to presume that the concern relied 

upon to prove to the business world the possibilities of 
teaching advertising is sure to keep abreast in all the im- 

provements necessary to qualify every student. You can there- 
fore rest assured that the Page-Davis Company have omitted 

nothing that should be embodied in their course, nor have they 
added anything to the course that should be left out. Nothing 
would be gained by such procedure and it would not be good 
business policy. 


with the slight- 
est degree of 
fairness toward 
the opinions of 
honest, intelli- 
gent men and 
women, demand 
more proof of the 
real merits of the 
Page-Davis System of 
Instruction ? 


We Ask You as a 
Fair-Minded Person to 
Reason It Out for Yourself 


The character and standing of 
the institution is determined by the 
character of its students and vice-versa. This 
is a tribute that comes from the hearts of our stu- 
dents—of every man and woman who gave toward 
it. No word of mouth could speak more sincerely 
and with such fullness of the soul as does this gift from 
the students to their instructors. 

It is a reflection of their thoughts. It is a sealed 
approval of our labor. It is an evidence of friendship. It 
is a proof of loyalty and the acknowledgment of our faith- 
fulness in keeping our word. 

, On first consideration it would seem almost impossible that 
a body of students, whose only acquaintance with their instructors 
is through correspondence, should meet in unison and bestow 
upon these instructors a substantial sign of their endorsement 
of this course of study. The astonishment which is created in 
the minds of the general public is only natural because the 
Page-Davis Company is the first institution of correspondence 
instruction to receive such honors. 

One year ago, April 21st, 1902, Mr. Page was 
given a banquet by the students in New York City, 
and now again on Thursday evening, May 14th, 
1903, the new students and graduates have 
signified their appreciation of the work done 
under these instructors, by bestowing on 
Mr. Samuel A. Davis a loving cup. 
































































There is No Gain in Experimenting 


Now write to the Page-Davis Company, the institu- 
tion that has not only supplied this possibility but 
the institution that stands alone for creating a 
method of instruction never solved by others 
and for its imparting of the vital principles 
of publicity in such a manner as to pre- 
clude every hope of approach. There is 
but one original method; there is but one 
original school. ‘‘Learn to write adver- 
tisements’’ and the name ‘Page-Davis 
Company’’ are to-day one and inseparable. 
Do you realize the full signifi- 
cance of these facts to you? When 
we Say, we can positively teach you 
advertisement writing by mail and 
fit you to earn $25 to $100 per 
week, we simply reiterate what 
those who have graduated and 
profited by our instruction are say- 
ing for us. Our lessons are for 
each individual, and just as per- 
sonal as if you were the only student. 
Now write to us at once—it takes one 
minute and one cent. Mr. Page and 
Mr. Davis will be pleased to correspond with you 
and explain everything to your fullest satisfaction. 


Taught thoroughly, 


There is a Reason for It 


No other Correspondence School in the 
World Can Lay Claim to Similar 
Honors—honors that cannot be pur- 
chased—they are beyond price—they 
must be earned. The Page-Davis 
Company is the original school. 
The Page-Davis Students are the 
first to recognize the value of that 
fact ahd know of its importance. 


We are glad to have you ask 
us what has the Page-Davis Com- 
pany done, what our students are 
doing, and what we can do for you. 
We will answer promptly and com- 
pletely, if you write to us for our 
large prospectus, mailed free. 


Send for our 


+ e 4 
saverees; Page-Davis Company 222."i> 
(ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE) 


Suite 1021, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Suite 1721, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


March 12, 1903. 
My Dear Mr. De Berard : 
I have greatly enjoyed your very handsome edition of Classic Tales. | think it an admirable collection. 
| shall at once give it a prominent place in my library. 
With regard, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. Frederick B. De Berard, 


Merchants’ Association of N. Y. Sa /(o-oser-eGQ~ (Fac-simile) 











Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews, says to Mr. De Berard: ‘‘Accept my compliments upon 
the rare literary taste and discrimination you have shown in editing these volumes.”’ 

John Morley said: ‘‘ The masterpieces of literature are worth reading a THOUSAND TIMES.” Some 
good literature like some good people will stand a few meetings but do not wear well. There are other works 
which will become tried and true friends. They please, they entertain, they help, they instruct, they say in a 
most beautiful way what we have all at times felt but could not express. To get the full effect of these works 
they must be read throughout. Extracts do not satisfy. As well try to judge of a house by examining a single 
brick. Here is a strong point of the CLASSIC LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, every masterpiece 
except three—the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Eneid—is full, complete and satisfying. The world’s best is there 
from Homer and Plato to Stevenson and Kipling. You should have all these in a compact form and at a saving 
of many dollars. It is a library of handy volumes to be opened at random to provide the highest entertainment. 
The work was done by Frederick B. De Berard and others of the BODLEIAN SOCIETY with the advice and 
co-operation of Dr. Rossiter Johnson. After the most searching investigation it has been approved by the 
international Library Bureau. I have convinced the officers of the BODLEIAN SOCIETY that it will pay them 

sell an edition ata GREATLY REDUCED PRICE to the lovers of good literature for purposes of introduc- 
tion and endorsement. I have assumed with great pleasure the responsibility of collecting a list of purchasers 

take the edition at a GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. Among the many handsome and truly illustrative 
pictures is a careful reproduction of the celebrated classic painting ‘‘Love and Life,” by F. G. Watts, R.A., 
which was BANISHED FROM THE WHITE HOUSE during the Cleveland Administration and RECENTLY 
RESTORED. Speaking frankly, in order to secure your interest and attention, I shall take pleasure in sending 

you along with the Table of Contents a special offer of the work and copy of this picture suitable for framing, 
with my compliments. If you are interested drop me a card or send coupon. 





Mr. JAMES S. BARCUS, 
wu Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sir: Please send to me, without cost, a copy of the careful 
reproduction of the classic painting, «Love and Life,” by F. G. Watts, 
R.A., WHICH WAS BANISHED FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
during the Cleveland Administration and recently RESTORED. 

Also send me, by mail, table of contents of the «Classic Library of 
Famous Literature,” of which the above picture is one of the illustrations, 
and your special offer. 

Yours truly, 
Name 


P. O. Address 


JAMES S. BARCUS, -_ It Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS 
ON THE STUDENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


TT. Map below shows the distribution in every part of the world of American School Students. 
Ea Every dot indicates a group of students—students within a few miles of the Arctic Circle—in the Fiji 
ae Islands—under the Equator—in the domain of the Great White Czar at Moscow and St. Petersburg— 
in Syria, the country of the Bible—in historic Rome—on the banks of the Nile—in benighted China—in India 
—in Siam—in the Transvaal—in Cape Colony—in the Falkland Islands, off Cape Horn—in Hawaii—in New 
Zealand—in Tasmania and Australia—in the Philippines and in Korea. ] Yet the vast spaces which separate 
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many pupils from the home of the School in Chicago—spaces so great that an exchange of letter sometimes 
takes three months, cannot deter ambition and determination. Wherever there is Youth, Hope and Industry 
there will be found pupils of the American School of Correspondence. 


§| The courses are Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, Locomotive and Marine 
Engineering, Architecture, Heating Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical and Perspective 
Drawing, Pen and Ink Rendering, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, Refrigeration, Telephony, 
Telegraphy, Navigation and the Manufacture of Cotton and Woolen Cloth. They offer an 
opportunity to obtain instruction at home under the direction of members of the faculty of 
a resident engineering college of wide reputation. They are used as text books by United 
States Government in School for Submarine Defense, Fort Totten, N. Y. 


“ENGINEERS IN DEMAND?® 


(Reprinted from the Chicago Record Herald.) 


The railroads, big packing establishments, refineries, | cently because of the work that was being done for the man whom the employers believe has the qualifications for 


the — steel plants, manufacturers and the government exposition next year. In Australia great inducements are an exporations in which yonng men are given this oppor- 
are 


ooking for expert mechanical, electrical, mining, being offered to experts in the construction of railroads tunity to put their theoretical learning into practice. 
chemical, consulting and contracting engineers. n and the development of great investments involving the a * wl an * * 
Chicago, more than a dozen firms to-day have positions _ services of expert, trained and practical minds. ‘ The difficulty we find in securing the men we want,” 
awaiting the right men. Foremost in the competition for experts, however, were _ said one of the largest employers of engineers in the world, 
NEEDS OF OTHER PLACES the big American manufacturing establishments. Heads “tis a combination of business ability and expertness as an 
a : Bae 9 ; of firms handling great enterprises are on the lookout con- engineer. When discovered he may name his own salary 
St. Louis attracted many of the best menin Chicago re- _stantly for new bicod, and a competent engineer ora young with a dozen firms one could enumerate.” 


If you are too far from a technical school or college to attend it,—if you must support yourself, or have 
others dependent on you,—if you have not the entrance qualifications demanded by a resident college of en- 
gineering, the courses of the American School provide a means of fitting yourself for a position requiring 
technical knowledge without leaving home or giving up your position. 


American School of Correspondence, 


at 


Armour Institute of Technology, 
Illustrated catalogue may be had on request. Room 134c, Chicago, IIi- 
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The Erect Form 
is built as you are built. It 
will develop your figure—bring 
out all its curves and graces—accent- 
uate its natural beauties. Hygienic 
in its construction—all strain of lac- 
ing is removed from the sensitive 
parts of the body and thrown on the 
strong back muscles. The Newest 
Erect Form is made with extension hip and 
deep reach over the abdomen with the space 
between sharply cut away so as not to inter- 
fere with full freedom of movement. It is 
the one corset that is always best. 


Erect Form 919. For fully rep figures. Cut very low 
in the bust and very long over hips and abdomen. In white and drab 
sterling cloth and black sateen. Sizes 20 to 36 $1.00 


Erect Form 929. A Long Hip Model for very stout women, 
built with heavy fan-front over abdomen to hold in undue stoutness. 
In white and drab coutil and black sateen. Sizes 20 to 36 ...$14.50 


Erect Form 926. For medium figures. Very short hip and 
extremely long over abdomen. Of white and drab sterling cloth and 
black sateen. Sizes 18 to 30 E 


Erect Form 930 is exactly like style 919, but is made of white 
and drab imported coutil, trimmed with wide fall of lace and ribbon 
bow. Sizes 20 to 36 $2.00 


Erect Form 924. For medium figures. Low bust, long over 
hips and abdomen, but not extreme. The best corset we have ever 
Soignes for average figures. In white and drab sterling cloth and 
black sateen. Sizes 18 to 36 


Erect Form 921. For very neney figures. Made with fan-front 
low bust and long hip. Of white coutil and black lasting cloth. Sizes 


$3.00 
There are numerous other styles of the W.B. Erect Form, an 


assortment so comprehensive as to assure an absolutely exact fit 
for each type of figure. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct, mentioning his name and enclose price. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
Dept. B, 377-379 Broadway, New York 


NON-MECHANICAI 


TOUCH 


EASIEST 
TO PUMP_ 


Superiority 


We prove all 
we claim 





FARRAND ORGAN CO. 


DEPT. Y 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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The AN GELUS-— orchestral 


The Pioneer of all Piano Players Past the Experimental Stage 





ORCHESTRAL because you 


of the following effects: 
FIRST—The Angelus playing the Piano alone. 
SECOND—The Angelus playing a set of soft, sweet, delicate toned 


Pipe Reeds alone. (These are contained within the Angelus and 
covered by United States and Foreign Patents). 


THIRD—The Angelus playing the Piano and the Pipes in combina- 
tion with each other, producing beauties of harmony that will 
cause you to marvel. 

You will take no other when you investigate. 
They have been purchased by Royalty and the world’s greatest 
musicians. Price, $250.00 and $275.00. Agents everywhere. 

Ask to see the Angelus, or send for catalogue. 

THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., Sole Makers, 

Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 


can produce any 
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Ben Hur Chariot Race 





nf 


The Finest March Ever Gomposed 
SEE SPECIAL PRICES BELOW. 


Ben Hur Chariot Race March—The | The Midnight Fiyer March—The 
greatest and best of marches; univer- t Railroad March. Full of snap, 
sal favorite. Every player should re and dash. One of the latest. 
have this piece. Price, 5oc. sure to get a copy. Price, Soc. 

The Storm King March—Contains a | Queen of Beauty Waltzes—Without 





; ; any exception one of the prettiest 
pag oe ty idea al Nghichen. waltzes ever published ; simply beau- 
the Storm King awabenin , and his tiful; try it. Price, Soc, 

defiance of the elements. Price, soc. | Warmin’ Up in Dixie—The greatest 


and best of all cake-walk composi- 
tions. Get this, as there is nothing 
better. Price, 

A Signal from Mars 


The Witch’s Whirl Waltzes—Pro- 
nounced the best placed on the mar- 


ket in recent years. Wonderfully de- March—A mag- 


scriptive. epresenting dancing nificent, brilliant march. Full of life, 
Semen, Bives, Old Witch, etc. spirit and enthus' Great favor- 


ite. Price, Soc. 

Midnight Fire Alarm—Great descri 
tive March, arranged with Fire Bell 
effects; specially attractive; get a 
copy. Price, Soc. 

READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one ordering 3 or more of the 
pieces named above, at the extra reduced 
penees given below, we agree tosend, 
ree of charge our special book col- 
lection of 32 pieces, consisting of one 
complete full page of music from 29 
instrumental pieces and 3 of the 
best popular songs. Don't fail to 
take advantage of this liberal offer. 
Your money cheerfully refunded if 
not perfectly satisfactory. Mention 
this magazine. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES. 


Arizona March—The Great Indian 
March-Two-step. Specially bright 
and catchy. You should have a copy. 

Tice, Soc. 









Any 1 of above (postpaid), $ .25 
* 3 (Including the above -60 
* 41 named book collec- -75 
** 6 ( tion of 32 pieces free. 1.00 


E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 
37 West 28th Street, - New York. 
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You Can Get a Musical 
Instrument Without Cash 


By spending a little of your spare time obtaining subscriptions for 
Success from your friends and neighbors. Doubtless there are many 
in your community who do not know Success, so you will need only 
to show them the magazine to secure their subscriptions. The liber- 
ality of our rewards for this work is shown in the following offers: 


The New Harp-Zither 


This instrument is justly styled the 
Piano-Harp because of its tone-vol- 
ume. The strings cross each other 
diagonally almost the same as in a 
piano, the melody strings passing 
over the chord strings, thus the 
tone and volume of the piano is ap- 

roached, while it can also be modu- 
ated to the soft sweet tone of the 
German Zither. The Harp-Zither is 
extremely easy to learn; a child can 
almost master it at sight. Each 
string is numbered, as is each note in 
the music, so that all one has to do 
is to strike the strings as indicated 
by the numbers. 

We offer the New Harp-Zither, size 
10x 18 inches, ebonized piano finish, 
decorated,twenty-three strings, three 
chords, two picks, key, full instruc- 
tions, book with figure music, with 
case, as a reward for securing five 
subscriptions to SUCCEss, new or re- 
newal. Express charges extra. 


Other Musical Offers 


A splendid Xylophone, fifteen Maplewood blocks and frame, for 
only three subscriptions to SUCCEss. 

The Harp of David. No knowledge of music is necessary in order 
to play this instrument. For only seven subscriptions to SUCCEss. 

A B-flat Cornet of the celebrated Besson (English) model; light 
action; German-silver valves and mouth-piece; for only twenty-one 
subscriptions to SuCCEss. 

We offer either a Mandolin, Banjo or Guitar for only twenty-five 
subscriptions to Success. These are genuine ‘‘ Washburn” instru- 
ments, which is a guarantee of their quality. 

Send for our complete catalog which contains a full description and 
illustration of all the above, together with descriptions of scores of 
other useful and attractive awards for neighborhood work. Address 


Pa SUCCESS REWARD DEPARTMENT, 32 Waverly Place, NewYork 
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The Metrostyle Pianola 
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The Aeolian Company 
announces a new Pianola 
THE METROSTYLE 
which embodies features of the utmost 
importance to the future of music. 


AGP F SLOG) HE PRODUCTION of the Metrostyle Pianola marks 


another step in that advance which was begun when 
the first Pianola was invented. 


“1c is as distinct an improvement on the old 
type as that in turn was over anything before it. 


“|The Metrostyle attachment on the new 
Pianola, from which it takes its name, serves the 
double purpose of enabling the composer of a piece 
or some musical authority to record his interpretation 
of it upon the music-roll, and then guides others to a reproduction of the same 
interpretation. 





{|The Metrostyle Pianola will have a potent effect upon the musical devel- 
opment of the future, as it enables a composer to leave not only a record of his 
works, but also of his own interpretation of them; and every owner of a Metro- 
style may be the pupil of the best musicians and composers of the world, 


4) The buyer of a Metrostyle Pianola does not have to develop musical 
ability before playing the instrument artistically, but from the very first can play 
the most difficult compositions with the artistic feeling of the best pianist. 


4) The Mztrostyle does not hamper a player’s individuality, as the following 
of the Metrostyle marking is not obligatory; it only serves to indicate how some 
authority would play the composition. 

Metrostyle Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms or at thi 
wenienan of our agents, and @ personal opinion formed of this remarkable achievement. 


A handsomely illustrated booklet on the Metrostyle Pianola (Catalog G) will be sent 
to those desirin formation by mail, and all questions answered through our corre- 


spondence de t. 
Pianola with Metrostyle, $800. Pianola, $250. Purchasable by monthly 
payments if desired. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Agents in all principal cities 
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In every home there are times when a REGINA 
MUSIC BOX would be a real blessing . .' 








THE REGINA 


“Queen of Music Makers” 


S an ever-ready entertainer, bringing the solace of music to all—in sickness or in health. 
Being automatic, it requires no skill or exertion to furnish music for social gatherings, 
the family circle or the nursery. It is so simply and durably constructed that it is safe 

in the hands of a child. 


The REGINA’S repertoire is inexhaustible; there are thousands of tune discs and new 
tunes are added constantly. 


Ninety per cent. of the Music Boxes in use in the United States are REGINAS. 


The New Club Plan 


Of selling REGINAS, which has been adopted by most of the dealers who handle them, 
makes it possible for any one to own one of these delightful instruments. Call and have the 
nearest dealer show you the various styles and explain the club plan if you are not prepared 
to pay cash for one. 

Its latest improvements place the REGINA absolutely beyond comparison, and the club 
plan makes it a simple matter for you to secure one. Where there are no dealers we will 
send REGINAS on approval to responsible persons. Variety of styles and a range in prices 
to suit every purse. 


Catalogue, music lists and a delightful love story, “A HARMONY 
IN TWO FLATS,” sent free on receipt of postage 


REGINAS are sold everywhere; below is a partial list of dealers in the larger cities. 


Allentown, Pa., G. C. ASCHBACH. Dayton, THE J. C. SowarpD Co Peoria, WookEY & Co. 
Terre Haute, D. H. BALDWIN S Co. Springfield, Mass. TAYLOR’S Music Indianapolis, Ww ULSCHNER, STEWART 
Ww heeling., br. W. BAUMER Co Springieid, Ba { Hous Music Co. 
Knoxville, CLARK & JUN Detroit, New York, SIEGEL-COOPER we 
Salt Lake City, D.O. CALDER BSons Co. Kalamazoo, Brooklyn, F. —— eR & Co 
— tland, voy y OE & ALLEN. $Srias, — , Ha ; 4™ .0. 

roy, CLUETT ort Huron, ar d ee City, ‘URST 
Buffalo, DENTON, COTTIER & Dantets. Jackson, GRINNELL Bros. 
Chicago, THE Fair. Saginaw, Colorado pe Hext Music Co. 
Grand Rapids, Ju Lius A. - Euaoeenem, Bay « ity and and I 
outeuile. Finzer & Ham Lansing, Eridgepert’ wet sas Dry Goons Co. 
——e . \r C.F I ar ey HENRY GOLDSMITH. ———. A. Ho 

Birming’ 1am, . G. FITE. zalveston, ) emphis, 
Chattanooga, Houston, Little Rock, } 0. K. Houck & Co. 
Boston, J. C. HayngEs & Co. Wasco Kansas Cit J. W. JERKING’ Sons 
Dubuque, HARGER & BLISH. Waco. TuHos. GOGGAN & BRov y Be 
Savannah, McArTHUR & one Co Dallas Easton, Pa., WM. H. KE 

ittawa, J.-L Orme & So San Antonio Jacksonville LUDDEN- -CAMPBELL 
Montreal oo WORDHEIMER & and E ’ SMITH Co. 

° LENDON. Philadelphia, ( 1. J. HEPPE & Son Providence, Jos. M. Ma 
Atlanta, PHILLIPS & Crew Co. St. Louis, THIEBES, STIERLIN MU sic Co. Rochester, MACKIE PraNo OrGan & 
San Francisco, SHERMAN, CLAY & Co. Toronto, WHALEY, Royce & Co. usic Co. 
Cincinnati, SmitH & NIXON Piano Co, Cleveland, J.T. WAMELINK & SONS Pittsburg, C. C. MELLoR Co., Ltd., 
Piano Co. Richmond, we D. Moszs & Co. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY, _15 E. 22d St., New York. 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Thirty-Fioe Years a Bicederd Piano” 


The WING PIANO 


From the -Factory at Wholesale Price. 


JE make the Wing Piano and sell it ourselves. It goes 
direct from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, and do not sell through 
dealers or retail stores. When you buy the Wing Piano 


you pay the actual cost of making it and 
Save from our one small wholesale profit. This 
$100 to $200 


profit is small because we sell thousands 
no more than from twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must 

















of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. Think for your- 


self—they cannot help it. 


=| (SmI 





We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States on trial. 


posit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, 

we take it back entirely at our expense. 

keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or de- 


You pay us nothing unless you 
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No Other Piano made has so many improvements 


and special features as the Wing 
Piano. [t is the largest upright piano made; concert 
grand with longest strings, largest size of sound board, 
and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume 
and power of tone. It has seven and one-third octaves, 
with overstrung scale copper wound bass strings; three 
strings in the middle and treble registers ; “‘ built-up” end 
wrest planks “dovetailed” top and bottom frame; “built- 
up’’end case construction; extra heavy metal plate, solid 
maple frame, Canadian spruce sound board; noiseless 
pedal action; ivory and ebony keys highly polished ; 
hammers treated by our special tone-regulating device, 
making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving 
fall board ; full duet music desk. 

Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahog- 
any, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized ; ornamented 
with handsome carved mouldings and hand carving on 
the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. 

imitates perfectly 


Instrumental Attachment 4. ones of the 


mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments with and without piano accompani- 
ment can be played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by an orchestra. The 
original instrumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. Beware of 
imitations. 








45 Styles to Select from 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


: United States Gov- 
Prominent Purchasers .... devcowel Tahal 
Governor Longino of. Mississippi, Governor Bliss of 
Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, General W. 
R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James; Professor 
Dana, of Dana’s Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, 
of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson, of 
Humboldt College,areamong those who haveused the Wing 
Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music teachers 
and orchestra leaders throughout the United States. 

if you intend to buy a 


You Need This: Book pisno. A book—not a 


catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed 
by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. Ir 
read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know 





good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives \) 
pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they J 
should be made and put together. It is the only book 

of its kind ever published. It contains one hundred and i 


sixteen large pages, and’ is named **The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.’’ We send 
it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 





are sold under the same guarantee 
as Wing Pianos. Sent on tnal to 


Wing Organs 

















/) ‘ any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by (\ 
In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. _[] 
(Y| We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate organ cata- 7) 
WW) part of the United. States. logue sent on request. Vy 
XC) y : WY) 
ka WING & SON, %? Miri New York City 
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Grand Opera at Hear™ 


these great opera singers ? 







will be this winter’s leading dramatic soprano in New York opera. 
You can hear them at their very best on the 


Victor Talking Machine 


with the Imported Records. You can also hear 



















Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 





Would you like to hear, in your own home, the perfect living voices of 


Tamagno the favorite of Paris, who retired in the height of his power. Caruso who created such a 
furore in London and is coming to New York this Winter. Aino Ackté the idol of operatic Paris, who 


Plancon Crossley De Luca Scotti Battistini 
Calvé De Lucia Michailowa Delmas Mme. Christman 
De Lussan Suzanne Adam Kubelik (the Violinist) Noté Renaud 


No other talking machine develops so rich and full a tone as the Victor. 





hicago—Talking Machine Co. Cleveland—Collister & Sayle. Washington—S. Kann Sons & Co. Columbus—Perry B. Whitsit Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Hea Cleveland—W. J. Roberts, Jr. St. Louis—Victor aes Machine, Ltd., Detroit—Grinnel Bros. 
New York—Victor Distvibuting & Exp’t Jacksonville— srepeliten Talking Dubuque—Harger & B Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co. 
Co. Machine Co. San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. Rochester—G. B. Miller. 
New é. ork—C. Bruno & Son. New Haven—Henry Horton. St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. Louisville—Victor Co. 
yracuse W. “D. Andrews. Denver—Denver Music Co. Milwaukee—Huseby Co. Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 
I ston -Eastern T ee — Ca jeeennth—-Reanen Wurlitzer Co. Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. New = ational Automatic Fire 
Boston—John C. Haynes & Philadelphia— Western Electric Co. Lincoln—Wittmann Co. Alar 
Kansas ( Ney cichunelone & een Arms Co. Se ee ee Phonograph Co. Omaha—A. Hospe Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Talking Machine Baltimore—H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. Pittsburg—E. G. PHiays & Co. Savannah—Youmans & Leete. 
Co. Buffalo—P. A. Powers. Pittsburg—Theo. F F. Bentel Co., Inc. West Superior—Brunswick Co. 
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An ounce of effort here will produce a pound of result yonder if you have 
system for a fulcrum. Adopt a useful idea—system will multiply its usefulness. 
Start a new economy—system will increase its savings. 

This page describes some of the devices which are necessary to the successful 
business man who needs to use. system as a fulcrum. Read this page carefully. 








Every man who conducts correspondence is 
interested in the question ‘“‘ Which is the best 
Typewriter?” There are twenty-five substantial 
reasons why the OLiIver TYPEWRITER is the best 
machine the world has pro- 
duced. So phenomenally suc- 
cessful has this machine be- 
come that it has proven its 
— right to the title, 
“The Standard Visible Writ- 
er,”’ and the business world 
has decided that its adoption 
increases quantity, improves 
quality and reduces expense. 
but easily proven. 


Strong claims— 
Catalog 2 explains the many 
points of superiority in the Oliver Typewriter. 


Old fashioned bound books for accounts are 
impractical and expensive. Loose leaf books al- 
low of arrangement, rearrangement and expan- 
sion. They save time,for the yearly or semi-yearly 
opening of new books 
is done away with. 
They are self index- 
ing. The Jones Penr- 
PETUAL LepGER Com- 
pany’s Loose Lear 
Books have — ad- 
vantage of any loose 
leaf book and more—absolute alignment of the 
leaves—a strong binder in which the leaves can- 
not move a hair’s breadth. Every progressive 
business man should read Catalog 1. 

An Ericsson INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
shortens office work. saves actual time, saves 
confusion. All who have installed the system 
know it is an economy. 
Cheap interior ’phones 
soon get out of order. 
That’s worse than no sys- 
tem atall. But the Ericsson 
is built to last--the same 
quality and style used on 
long distance lines. No 
other concern has studied 
the telephone system so 
thoroughly, or devised so 
many special instruments 
and attachments to save time and bother in 
office communication. The Ericsson contains 
many of the best features found in no other 
‘phone. Ask now for Catalog 4. 








Time is money. Barrv’s No. 12 Time STAMP 
makes an absolutely accurate record for every 
purpose where time counts. 
The receipt of correspon- 
dence, job time, the arrival 
and departure of employees 
and in countless other cases 
time is measured to the min- 
*, ute by this—the only durable 

— timestamp. The clock move- 
° ment, is in an entirely sep- 
arate compartment from the stamping mechan- 
ism, and unaffected by the hammer action. 
Catalog 3 describes and illustrates fully. Write 
for it to-day. 





No matter what you want to file—information, 
papers, samples, documents—there is a Shaw- 
Walker way to do it. And that way is the best 
way because it is the most simple. 
Shaw- Walker card systems are bet- 
ter than books—Shaw- Walker ver- 
ticaLletter files better than flat sheet 
cabinets —Shaw-Walker sectional 
bookcases better than solid ones. 
All are built in sections so they 
will grow as your business grows. 
Send to-day for Catalog 19. Learn 
all about SHAw-WALKER SYSTEMS. 
The book is concise. Cdsts 38c. 
to send it, but you can have it 
free by signing the coupon on the corner of 
this advertisement. 











“‘ Goods well bought are half sold.” 
wholesaler or manufacturer, 
you must buy close. All 
catalogs, circulars, and sam- 
ples must be arranged so 
they can be found instantly. 
And there is no way to keep 
them together that is half so 
simple as the Shaw-Walker 
Catalog System—no other 
way so inexpensive. 

If your business is small, 
a small system will do. For 
a large business you can 
afford a larger outfit for the 
saving will be more. Ask 
for Catalog 20. After look- 
ing it over you will be con- 
vinced that the file is needed. 


Retailer. 















There was a time when any old chair wonld do 
for the office. Business and 
comfort were not partners. 
But times have changed and 
ideas of business comfort 
have changed with them. 
McCtovun’s New TwenTIEeETH 
CENTURY ADJUSTABLE SPRING 
Back CuHarrs have been im- 
portant factors in the improve- 
ment. ‘“ Back-Resters”’ they 
call them—because they give 
complete back rest while at 
work. 
Catalog 
McCloud Chairs and 
which fits the back, 


14 describes the 
shows the adjustment 





The ApDRESSOGRAPH is as eo eng | to a 
modern office as steam is to an engine. With it 
an office boy can do in one hour what it form- 
erly took ten clerks two hours to do. It 
not only addresses envelopes in exact 
imitation of typewriting, but also fills in 
names on duplicate letters, prints names 
and addresses on shipping tags, pay 
envelopes, time tickets, monthly state- 
ments and loose leaf systems. Thous- 
ands of business houses now have their 
lists of names arranged for the Address- 
ograph and kept by States or Territories 
so that printed matter can be speedily 
sent to any special list. It will pay you to learn 
now what it will do for you. Catalog 7 describes 
it. Write for it to-day. 








OME business men are preju- 
diced against fountain pens. 
And that same prejudice has 
kept them from knowing how 
great a saving WATERMAN’S 
IpEAL FounTAIN Pens would 
make in their office work. Con- 
tinuous writing without dip- 
ping and blotting saves so 
much of a man’s own time— 
and the time of his stenograph- 
’ ers and clerks—that a pen pays 
for itself in a short time. But 
. the fountain pen must be a 
‘*Waterman,”’ else the bother 
and leaks and breaks might 
Oe off-set the saving. Catalog 5 
tells all about Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens, 
and of special pens. If you are interested in 
manifold work, tell us. 








For many years methods of accounting did not 
change materially, but when the BurrouGHs 
App1INnG MACHINE was placed on the market this 
branch of office work was revolutionized. ‘To-day 
there are 14,000 of these 
great time savers in 
banks, mercantile 
houses, factories, whole- 
sale and retail stores,etc. 
Wherever this machine 
is not part of an office 
equipment it is because 
its merits are not under- E 
stood, It bears the same relation to figures that 
the typewriter does to correspondence, Des- 
cribed in Catalog 13. 








No office is considered complete without an 
Eptson MrmgoGrarpn. In these days of com- 
mercial competition there is no surer, quicker or 
cheaper way of quickening business than by em- 
ploying the many means offered by this valuable 
machine. There is 
a place in almost 
any business where 
an Edison Mimeo- 
graph will save 
time and money. 
Perhaps you see no . _ 
use for it in your ani 
office. You certainly will after you read Catalog 
6 and understand what a Mimeograph will do: It 
will pay you well to read it. Sign the coupon on 
the corner of this advertisement, or better, write 
us a letter to-day. 


The little things in an office sometimes save the 
most time, labor and money. Ruspex STAMPS, 
NUMBERING MAcurings, Etc., suited to your 
business, will aid you in a countless number of 
ways, and at little cost consider- 
ing the valuable service they can 
render. There is system in using 
stamps, too, that you ought to 
know about. An ingenious little 
holder called “‘ Rex”’ keeps them 
in order, clean and handy. The 
best ideas on Rubber Stamps and 
kindred articles are described in 
Catalog 12. New ideas for Rub- 
ber Stamps are being discovered 
almost daily. If you send for this catalog you 
will receive only the latest and most practical 
ideas discovered up to date. 


Impressions 





“RiGHT Men For RiGut Praces: Ricut 
This is the watch- 


PLaces FOR RIGHT MEN.” 
word of Hapgoods, the in- 
corporated company which 
has made a clearing house 
for brains one of the most 
notable features of modern 
business methods. If you 
are an employer of high- 
grade men and want to hire 
good American brains, 
write for Hapgoods Catalog 
2ta, If you are a capable 
man, desiring a high-grade position, write for 
Hapgoods Catalog 2tb. 





File your clippings, memoranda, and manu- 
script. Fvery busy man—literary, business or 
professional—realizes the great ne- 
cessity of properly filing and classi- 
fying memoranda, clippings, data, 
etc. Any one who has spent time 
searching through a mass of papers 
for a paragraph once marked, a mis- 
placed clipping or memorandum, 
will appreciate the tremendous ad- 
vantage of having such data ar- 
ranged in order and at his fingers’ 
ends. 

The Liprary FivinGc Casinet is 
the solution of the problem of classie 
fication. It is the acme of simplicity and ready 
reference. Send for Catalog 8. It gives valuable 
information that cannot be acquired from any 
other source. 





To save time and labor, to insure neatness and 
accuracy, to facilitate work, use the THExTOoN 
ELectric Envetore SEAverR. It is practical, 
durable and simple. Endorsed by over 1,000 con- 
cerns. It performs the 
labor of several people, 
is always ready for in- 
stant use, So simple 
any boy or girl can use 
it and feed envelopes at 
a minimum speed of 100 per minute. It is being 
used by the largest trust companies, banks, com- 
mercial and mail-order houses in the country, 
who have installed it after thorough and practical 
tests, and found to fulfill every claim made. 
Sent on free trial to sell strictly upon merit. Ask 
now for Catalog 11, with list of users, 





For 51-00 


successful men who know. 





tetutn every cent you have paid. 


you can learn all anyone can possibly tell you about system and business meth- 
ods. Simply read SYSTEM, a 96-page Monthly Magazine brimful of bright 
ideas and clever systems. No arguments or theories—just facts. The actual experience of 


Six months’ trial subscription and six interesting back numbers for immediate reading for $1.00. 
Better still, send $2.00 for a full year’s subscription and receive at once as a premium not only the six 
back numbers but also our booklet Short Cuts—27 pages of ways to save office wants, 

Read the Magazine carefully for three months, Then,if not more than satisfied, we will 


SYSTEM 


Edited by 
A. W. SHAW, 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO. 
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Catalog 2 

.. Catalog 3 

. Catalog 4 
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tance. 


TO 
SYSTEM 
CHICAGO 


Please send, without cost to 
me, the books checked in the 
list following: 


Te 


Ienclose §........ Send System 
the magazine, for................ 
onapproval. If lam not satis 
fied when the subscription ends, 
you agree to return my remit- 













. Catalog 11 

. Catalog 12 

. Catalog 13 

. Catalog 14 

. Catalog 19 
Catalog 20 

.. Catalog 21a 
...... Catalog 21b 
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Meaning of the Name 


Do you realize the difference between an 
encyclopedia and an encyclopedic library? 

An “Encyclopedia” is a reference book,— 
and, too often, a reference book om/y. The 
contents are arranged alphabetically,—a 
plan which is illogical from every stand- 
point, except that only of convenience for 
reference. 

A “Library,” however, is a set of books in 
which the contents are arranged topically, that 
is, /ogically, so that different realms of science 
are grouped together for “easy reading.” 

Our “Encyclopedic Library’? combines a 
topical arrangement of contents with an 
encyclopedic index, which preserves for this 
reading library all that is useful in the al- 
phabetical plan, that is, a key to the contents. 

The word «Consolidated ” is adopted, be- 
cause, in the Consolidated Encyclopedic 
Library, is merged all the practical, good, and 
useful knowledge of the old encyclopedias, 
together with a great deal of new matter. 


Like a factory merger, we have shut down the 


defunct, old-fashioned mills, and are running those only of the modern economic type. 

Therefore, the Consolidated Encyclopedic Library is readable, modern, practical, 
and, withal,a splendid reference work. We can’t tell you anything about it in a mere 
advertisement. Send to us immediately for full information and illustrated sample pages, 


together with prices, terms, etc., and prepare for your winter’s reading. Address, 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Waverly Place, New York. 
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SPECIAL REWARDS s OCTOBER 


ERE are a number of things that thousands of people are wanting to get at this season. To be sure they are only a few sample offers 

selected from the hundreds that are described and illustrated in our new 1904 Success Reward Book; yet there are enough to denote 
the attractiveness of all our rewards and also to show how easily any article may be procured. As these sample offers indicate, we 
have articles that appeal to every member of the family. Of course, we have a greater variety of offers than are shown here. We have 
many kinds of guns, a variety of watches, several styles of opera glasses, and many pages of our Reward Book are devoted to descriptions 
of different household articles. As for football equipment,—well, we offer everything you need and the best to be had. 
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Spalding Rugby Football, of regulation size, for only two subscriptions and 20 cents additional. Postage pre- 
paid, ‘* How to Play Football,” sent without additional cost. 

A Football Jacket, sleeveless, of heavy duck, for only one ew subscription and 15 cents additional. Postage 
prepaid. Give your chest measure. . 

A poir of Canvas Football Pants, well padded, for only two subscriptions, new or renewal. Postage pre- 
paid. Give your waist measure. 4 

A pair of Shin Guards, for only two subscriptions, new or renewal. Postage pre 


aid. 
ae Guard, finest rubber, for only three subscriptions, new or renewal, oy | 15 cents additional. Postage 
prepaid. 















Magic - Folding 
Silkk Umbrella 


We offer this useful nov- 
elty,—a thoroughly conven- 
ient, durable, and stylish all- 
silk Umbrella, which can be 
reduced in length sufficiently 
to go into a 24-inch suit- 
case,—for a lady or gentle- 























The Hamilton Rifle 


We offer one of the famous 
Hamilton Rifles, 22-caliber, 
chambered for short or long R.F. 
cartridges of all kinds, levered 
action, with automatic shell ex- 
tractor, weight two pounds and 
tngte over all 22% in.; barrel 
















with fine blue-black gun fin- 
man, as a reward for se- ish, and oe iock handsome wal- 
curing five subscriptions to SCOTC H P LAI D SCH OO L BAG oe Son ees 
Success, new or renewal. We offer this School Bag, in beautiful Scotch plaids, extra fine quality, leather bound, trimmed and fitted with 5 cents additional, or for two sub- 
Express charges extra. leather straps, also supplied with a special compartment for luncheon, for only two subscriptions to SuCCEss, new Scriptions and 45 cents additional. 





or renewal, and 10 cents additional. Receiver to pay express charges. Receiver to pay express charges. 




















Crumb Tray and Scraper. 


Crumb Tray and Scraper, quadruple silver 
plated on white metal, satin finish, burnished rim, French Opera Glasses. 
ith b h l f b f These glasses are genuine Chevalier French 
Ladies’ Swiss Watch with rococo border, handles of ebony, for | make, leather covered, nickel trimmed, and of 


. . full size. The cover is grained morocco leather, 
This solid silver Watch has a case handsomely only four subscriptions to SucCcEss, new OF fre- | andwith each glass we give a genuine leather case, 
engraved by hand, jeweled Swiss works, stem 


— ‘ - orets teen lined. We offer a pair of these glasses for 
wind and set, inside cap, hinged case. We offer newal or for two subscri tions and 80 cents | * nat 
this watch for six subocrightens to SUCCESS, new ‘ P only three subscriptions to SUCCESs, new or re 


or renewal, and 15 cents additional, or for four | additional. Receiver to pay express charges. newal, or for two subscriptions and 4o cents ad- 
subscriptions and 95 cents additional. Postpaid. ditional. Postage prepaid. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE OUTFIT We furnish, without charge, sample copies of Success, subscription blanks, receipt blanks, and everything 
* 


you will need in taking subscriptions. Send at once for full equipment. 


THE SUCCESS REWARD DEPARTMENT, 


University Building, - - - Washington Square, - - - New York City. 





























FREF = The Success Reward Book for 1904 


FOR The Largest and Best Illustrated Reward Book ever printed —JUST OUT 
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Any Spare Time 


We Will Pay You For It 








The Great Success Magazine and Book Clubbing Offers 


for the season of 1903-4 go into effect October 1st, (although they will 
not be announced to the public before December 1st.) Thousands of 
magazine readers look forward each year to these wonderful bargains, and 
wait until they can take advantage of them. Our offers cover a field so 
broad that they meet every possible taste, and the prices are so low as to 
command instant recognition, approval,—and orders. 


Magazine Reading in America 


Magazine reading in America is on the increase. Where one magazine 
was thought sufficient ten years ago, three, four, or even five are read to- 
day. Thousands of dollars are spent on magazines in every large town, 
and the business can be doubled or trebled by proper effort. By far the 
larger part of these subscriptions are now sent direct to the publishers, but 
nearly everyone would willingly encourage a “ home industry ” by placing 
magazine business through a Local Representative of Success. 











Five Thousand Dollars a Year by One Man 


In a New England city a man is earning five thousand dollars 
a year, with practically no expense for office or traveling. He 
simply lets his townspeople know that he is the ‘magazine man” 
for his community, and his efforts have been so successful that 
he has worked up a large and permanent business in renewing 
subscriptions each year, and many of his customers send or tele- 
phone for him when they want to subscribe for a magazine. In- 
fact, we may say that our most successful representatives are those 
who stay right at home and cover their field carefully by personal, 
painstaking work, throwing their lines out into neighboring towns, 
perhaps, but spending little or no money for traveling expenses. 
It is safe to say that from $500 to $2,000 per annum can be earned 
in this way in large towns or counties, and from $2,000 to $5,000 
in large cities. 








Success Representatives May Renew Our Expiring 
Subscriptions 


We desire to appoint a Local Representative in every community to re- 
new our expiring subscriptions and to obtain new ones. We will give the 
fullest codperation, sending lists before subscriptions expire, and other- 
wise doing everything possible to get our representatives well started 
upon their work. The compensation which we offer is the largest given 
by any first-class magazine. Previous experience is not necessary. Com- 
plete instructions are furnished, together with suggestions of special 
methods, assuring to anyone of ordinary intelligence and energy a success- 
ful prosecution of the work. A handsome booklet, in which some of our 
representatives tell just “how they did it,” will be sent on request. 


Write Us To-Day 


SUCCESS ovules ene 
lf You Have’ ||success 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


For the Season of 1903-4 
will be announced in full detail in 


DECEMBER SUCCESS 


The following leading American periodicals, 
among others, will be included in the 


SUCCESS CLUBBING OFFERS: 


Regular Price 
RE a Ce ES ee $1.00 
Crass A 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, $1.00 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine..... 1.00 
Pearson’s Magazine............. 1.00 
Good Housekeeping.............. 1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 1.00 
Crass B 
Review of Reviews.............. $2.50 
World’s Work. ............0d6.05. 3.00 
Me Sil cil chnn.cie-s aes Gea ae 3.00 
SS oe SE a A 3.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 2.50 
The Independent................. 2.00 


Negotiations are nearly concluded with several other 
important publications, and the SUCCESS OFFERS for 
the coming season will be the strongest ever made by us. 

Special quotations on Success, with any of the above 
magazines, and with other leading publications, such as 
Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
etc., will cheerfully be made on request to those who 
may wish to renew or enter their subscriptions in Oc- 


» tober and November. 


The lowest prices on American magazines can at all 
times be secured by writing direct to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


UNIVERSITY BUILDING NEW YORK 














4% 


The Success Circulation Bureau 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING 


Washington Square New York 











You Gan 
Easily Win a 
Success 
Scholarship 


Were you disappointed because you 
did not enter school this fall? If 
so, you should begin at once to get 
ready to prevent a similar disappoint- 
ment next fall. If it was a lack of 
money that kept you from entering 
school, the Success Bureau of Educa- 
tion has a plan by which you can easily 
obtain a Free Scholarship. This plan 
will not interfere with your present em- 
ployment, for it means only the devo- 
tion of a little of your spare time to our 
interests. Over one hundre? students 
were helped this season by the Success 
Bureau of Education. About one-third 
of them won complete scholarships, and 
the others earned enough to pay their 
tuition fees. ‘The ones who succeeded 
best were those who began four or five 
months ago. You will have no diffi- 
culty in winning a free scholarship 


If You 
Begin Now 


Send to-day for full particulars. Address, 


Tue SUCCESS BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 
University Building 
Washington Square New York 
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YOUR 


ESTATE 


o 
Matter 
Vhere 
It Is 


If I did not have the ability and facilities to sell 
your property, I certainly could not afford to pay for 
this advertisement. This “ad.” (like all my other 
ads.) is practically sure to place on my list a number 
of new properties, and I am just as sure to sell these 
properties and make enough money in commissions to 
pay for the cost of the “ad.”’ and make a good profit 
besides. That is why I have the largest real estate business in the world to-day. Why not put your 
property among the number that will be “listed” and sold as a result of this “ad”? 





A Specialist in Quick Sales 


I will not only be able to sell it, —sometime—but will be able to sell it quickly. I am a special- 


ist in quick sales. / have the most complete and up-to-date equipment in the world. 1 have branch offices 
throughout the country, and field force of more than 2500 men finding buyers. 

I do not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the ordinary real estate agent. I do 
not make any money through renting, conveyancing, mortgages, insurance, etc. I must sell real 
estate—and lots of it, or go out of business. I can assure you I am not going out of business. On 
the contrary,I have already sold twice as many properties this year as I did during 1902 and I 
expect to sell several times as many next year. 


Let Me Sell Your Property 


It doesn’t matter whether you have a farm, a home without any land, or a business, it doesn’t 
matter what it is worth or where it is located. If you will send me a brief description of your 
property, including your lowest cash price, I will tell you how and why I can quickly convert it into 
cash, and will give you my complete plan (free) and terms for handling it. 


The information I will give you will be of great value to you even if you should decide not to 
sell. You had better write now, before you forget it. 


If You Want to Buy 


If you want to buy any kind of a farm, home or business in any part of the country, tell me your 
requirements. I will guarantee to fill them promptly and save you some money at the same time. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Suite 391 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SUCCESS 


If you will 

“send us two 2- 
cent stamps to help 

y pay postage, we will 
immediately mail you 
our 55-page book telling 
all about the encrmous, 
easily-earned profits in this 
wonderful plant, “Ginseng,” its 

/ nature, habits, uses, and instan- 
ces showing the profits growers of 
it make; we will also send a copy of 
the current issue of our magazine, 
“The Ginseng Garden.” 


i 
‘ 
= 


\(iet Rich Growing Ginsen’ 


Ginseng 

must be plant- 

ed in the fall. It 

requires little 

ground—a square 

{7 rod will grow hund- 

reds of plants. Any- 

body can cultivate it; 

hardy anywhere in the 

United States and Canada. 

Can be grown either in city. 

garden or on farm. Ginseng 

root brings from $6 to $10 per 

pound in the American market. 

Seeds and young plants bring splen- 
did profits from American growers. 





rections, fully covering every point 
order. We guarantee safe delivery 


| We sell stratified seeds and cultt- 


vated plants. Our copyrighted di- 
of cultivation, sent free. with each 
and prepay express. ; 








The entire Chinese nation, with its population of 
400,000,000, uses Ginseng for its medicinal properties. 
J}. S. Consul Johnson, writing from Amoy, China, says: 

it is used as an invigorating tea by all the wealthy Chinese 
s a medicine by the native physicians It enters largely 

the list of presents sent by the wealthy to friends and the 

sles exchanged between high officials. It is bought by the 


idle classes throughout the entire empire and even the poor 


isants give up their hard earned silver for this national pan- 
| do not exaggerate when I state it is possible to mar- 
t annually in China $20,000,000 worth of these roots.”’ For 
n years the annual exportation from the United States has 
been limited to from $600,000 to $1,000,600 worth. 
175 years wild Ginseng has been dug by ‘Sang 
’ in certain mountainous districts of the United 
By them it was sold at good prices to exporters who 
1 sent it to China 
hin the last few years, just when the wild supply was 
st exhausted and Chine was demanding more than ever, 
jas discovered that Ginseng was hardy and could be culti- 
i with success in practically every part of the United 
tates and Canada. At present prices an acre of four year 
Id plants is worth $40,000, which statement is 
proved in details given in our printed matter that 
\ we will send you 


Write to-day for our 55-page book telling 

all about this wonderful Ginseng, and copy of 

) current issue of our magazine, “The Ginseng 
Garden.” Enclose 4c. to help pay postage. 


Chinese-American 


Department F, 


MORLEY; MASeFRE 
SANeL904eGI5110 
LAPEER: ks 


You can start a Ginseng bed for from $5 up and 
can realize on your investment annually, beginning 
with the first year, if you sell tho seeds and young plants to other 
growers. If you enlarge your own garden with them you will 
harvest fully developed roots at the end of four years that weigh 
from two ounces to cight ounces each and are worth $6 to $10 
per pound. The entire cost of growing them is about 25 cents 
per pound. 

Ginseng is a very certain crop, and no other business pays 
such enormous returns on money and time invested. It is an 
absolute staple, like cotton, wheat, and iron, and, like them, is 
regularly quoted in the world’s markets. It is not perishable 
and may be held in store for an indefinite time. The land 
needed for its cultivation is so very little that even a restricted 
city lot will hold a bed yielding hundreds of dollars annually. 

All plants and seeds purchased of us will be delivered to any 
address free of charge. Every order is personally inspected by 
our botanist. Our copyrighted directions, fully covering every 
point, are sent free with each order. 


Autumn is the time to set out plants and 
sow the seed, and as our stock for sale is lim- 
ited and the demand strong it is advisable to 
place orders at once. 


We reserve the right to decline all orders after the 
stock for sale has been engaged. 


For financial references com- 
municate with First National 
Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Ginseng Company, 


Scranton, Pa. 








